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HUMBLY  DEDICATED 


Lord  of  the  Madeky  peace,  the  quiet  grass, 

The  Med  pond,  and  muffled  sleepy  mill; 

Lord  of  each  legendary  fish  that  swims 

Deep  down  and  swift  beneath  that  emerald  glass  ; 

While,  soft  as  shadows,  round  its  grassy  rims 

The  patient  anglers  move  from  east  to  west, 

Patient  at  mom,  at  evening  patient  still — 

Peace,  if  not  fish,  was  theirs,  and  peace  is  best : 

To  you,  John  Offley's  far-descended  son, 

What  to  your  grandsire — past  computing  "  great " — 

Our  Walton  gave  is  here  re-dedicate; 

Heirloom  of  ancient  friendship  friendly  still 

In  this  old  book,  though  all  the  talk  be  done. 

R.  Lb  G. 


EDITORIAL    NOTE 


The  text  of  this  edition  is  a  reprint  of  the  fifth  (the  last  to 
receive  Walton's  own  revision),  with  which  it  has  been  care- 
fully collated.  The  spelling  has  been  modernised.  For  his 
introduction  the  Editor  is  indebted  to  the  usual  authorities, 
particularly  to  Sir  Harris  Nicolas.  In  compiling  the  Notes 
he  has  followed  the  example  of  his  forerunners,  and  attempted 
little  beyond  a  selection  from  the  Notes  of  previous  editors, 
whose  work  is  acknowledged  by  their  initials ;  though  here 
and  there,  with  Mr.  New's  aid,  he  has  been  able  to  elucidate 
a  topographical  allusion.  "  N  "  stands  for  Sir  Harris  Nicolas, 
«E"  for  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  "H"  for  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
"  M  "  for  Major,  and  "  B  "  for  Dr.  Bethune,  the  American 
editor  of  Walton,  who  has  brought  much  out-of-the-way 
reading  to  the  illustration  of  Walton,  though  he  is  apt 
occasionally  to  be  careless,  and,  what  is  worse,  facetious,  and 
apt,  too,  to  append  "Am.  Ed."  to  a  note  which  is  mainly 
a.  precis  of  the  Notes  of  previous  editions. 

To  Mr.  R.  H.  Shepherd's  Waltoniana  the  Editor  is  in- 
debted for  one  or  two  items  in  the  Appendix,  and  to  Mr.  R. 
B.  Marston,  the  owner  of  the  copyright,  for  permission  to 
reprint  Westwood's  Bibliography,  as  also  for  kindly  aid  in 
bringing  it  up  to  date. 
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Styte  to  the  Illustrations 

The  primary  aim  of  the  Artist  has  been  to  illustrate  "  The 
Compleat  Angler  "  as  thoroughly  as  possible  from  a  topographical 
point  of  view.  The  majority  of  the  engravings  illustrate  the 
routes  described  by  Walton,  from  Tottenham  to  Ware,  and  by 
Cotton j  from  Brailsford  to  his  seat  at  Beresford  Hall ;  and 
places  connected  with  the  lives  of  the  Authors.  Maps  are  also 
given  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  routes. 

Many  of  the  scenes,  especially  those  nearer  the  Metropolis, 
have  changed  sadly,  and  several  buildings  of  interest  have 
disappeared  or  been  altered  beyond  recognition.  In  these  cases 
the  drawings  have  been  made  from  old  pictures  or  prints,  and 
their  origin  is  given  in  the  List  of  Illustrations. 

Wherever  possible,  the  drawings  have  been  made  on  the  spot, 
but  in  several  instances  the  Artist  has  made  use  of  photographs, 
and  wishes  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  Messrs.  R.  Bull 
{Ashbourne),  Griffin  (Weybridge),  Poulton,  Salmon  (Winchester), 
Valentine,  and  Wilson. 

He  is  also  indebted  to  Messrs.  C.  A.  and  C.  P.  Christie, 
Dr.  Horley,  Messrs.  E.  Marsh,  P.  Norman,  J.  Tydeman, 
J.  F.  War  die,  and  others  for  their  kind  and  courteous  assistance. 

As  for  the  fish,  they  have  been  studied  alive  and  dead  ;  alive, 
in  their  element,  for  there  alone  can  their  varied  motions  be 
learnt  ;  and  dead,  that  their  form  might  be  more  correctly  given. 

The  decorative  headings  and  initials  speak  for  themselves ; 
they  will  all  be  seen  to  have  a  connection,  more  or  less  obvious, 
with  the  context. 
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INTRODUCTION 

/.  Outlines  of  Walton's  Life 

IN  his  address  to  the  reader 
of  the  first  collected  edition 
of  his  Lives,  Walton  says  : 
"And  now  I  wish,  that 
as  that  learned  Jew,  Josephus, 
and  others,  so  these  men  had 
also  writ  their  own  lives;  but 
since  it  is  not  the  fashion  of 
these  times,  I  wish  their  rela- 
tions or  friends  would  do  it  for 
them,  before  delays  make  it  too 
difficult."  It  was  but  natural 
that  so  good  a  biographer  should 
desire  to  establish  biography  as 
a  family  duty,  or  at  all  events  as 
one  of  those  duteous  "  courtesies 
that  are  done  to  the  dead,"  to 
borrow  a  phrase  of  the  younger 
Donne's.  Had  Walton  lived  to 
our  day,  as  there  seemed  some 
possibility  of  his  doing,  he  would 
no  doubt  have  been  somewhat 
more  than  satisfied  with  the 
activity  of  biographers  ;  and  per- 
haps have  noted  for  particular 
remark  the  biographic  conscien- 
tiousness of  the  modern  inter- 
viewer, eager  to  catch  and  record 
every  minute  of  a  great  man's 
life  as  it  flies.     Perhaps  it  is  a 
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little  strange  that  his  friend  Cotton,  or  his  son  the  Canon, 
did  not  remember  Walton's  words,  and  note  for  us  some  of 
the  ways  and  talk  of  a  man  who  must  have  been  as  good  a 
subject  for,  as  he  was  an  artist  in,  biography.  No  doubt, 
Cotton,  who  was  to  survive  his  master  but  four  years,  dying 
amid  debts  and  difficulties,  had  more  instant  demands  upon 
his  faculties ;  but  Canon  Izaak  Walton,  in  his  long  quiet 
life  in  Salisbury  Close,  might  surely  have  written  some  notes 
of  a  father  to  whose  biographical  faculty,  and  consequent 
acceptability  with  bishops,  he  owed  his  canonry. 

Later  on  Dr.  Johnson  talked  of  writing  Walton's  life,  but 
his  well-known  admiration  for  the  "  Lives  "  found  no  other 
expression  than  possibly  a  certain  influence  on  the  form  of 
his  own  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  and  his  suggestion  to  Moses 
Browne  that  he  should  reprint  "The  Compleat  Angler," 
then  somewhat  fallen  into  neglect.  Browne  published  his 
edition  in  1 750,  having  weeded  the  text  of  what  he  was 
pleased  to  regard  as  certain  "  redundancies,"  "superfluities," 
and  "  absurdities,"  an  editorial  proceeding  to  which  we  owe 
the  first  authoritative  life  of  our  author,  as  it  prompted  Sir 
John  Hawkins  to  publish  his  edition  (1760),  in  which  the 
text  was  restored  to  its  original  integrity,  and  to  which  were 
for  the  first  time  prefixed  "The  Lives  of  the  Authors." 
Browne  had  supplied  what  Westwood  calls  "some  loose 
biographical  litter,"  but  the  honour  of  being  Walton's  first 
serious  biographer  belongs  to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  on  whose 
biography  all  subsequent  biographies  have  been  founded. 
According  to  Mr.  R.  B.  Marston,  however,  this  is  an  honour 
which  he  should  from  the  beginning  have  shared  with  the 
famous  antiquary  William  Oldys,  to  whose  collections  he 
owed  most  of  his  Walton  material,  and  by  whom  entirely 
was  written  the  life  of  Cotton.  Dr.  Thomas  Zouch  was 
Walton's  next  original  biographer,  his  life  being  prefixed  to 
his  edition  of  the  "Lives"  in  1796;  and  then  in  1836 
came  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  who,  if  Sir  John  Hawkins  was  the 
first,  may  almost  be  said  to  be  the  first  and  last  of  Walton's 
biographers.     For  the  scientific  thoroughness  of  his  research 
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has  left  hardly  a  single  stone  unturned  for  subsequent  editors, 
and,  compared  with  his  elaborately  minute  narrative,  every 
fact  reinforced  by  a  phalanx  of  notes,  Sir  John  Hawkins  s 
work  seems  a  mere  outline,  with  the  occasional  vagueness 
of  myth. 

Thus,  for  later  editors  there  is  little  left  to  be  done  anew 
with  the  life  of  Izaak  Walton,  either  in  the  way  of  fact  or 
reflection.  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  has  recorded  nearly  all  the 
facts,  and  Dr.  Zouch  and  Mr.  R.  B.  Marston  have  made  all 
the  appropriate  reflections.  In  the  following  resetting  of 
the  old  narrative,  so  far  as  our  common  nature  permits,  I 
shall  limit  myself  to  facts,  or  the  conjectures  of  facts,  remem- 
bering Walton's  admonition  that  "  the  mind  of  man  is  best 
satisfied  by  the  knowledge  of  events." 

Izaak  Walton  was  born  at  Stafford,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Mary,  on  August  9,  1593.  Till  recently  two  houses  com- 
peted for  the  honour  of  being  his  birthplace,  one  a  noble  old 
Elizabethan  house  in  Greengate  Street,  and  the  other  a 
humble  little  house  in  East  Gate  Street,  pulled  down  within 
the  last  seven  or  eight  years.  Tradition  and  probability 
Here  most  strongly  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Of  his  father, 
Jervis  Walton,  nothing  is  known  beyond  the  fact  that  he 
died  in  February,  1596-7,  of  his  mother  nothing  at  all,  not 
even  her  name,  though  Dr.  Zouch  makes  out  that  she  was 
a  daughter  of  Edmund  Cranmer,  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury, 
a  statement  which  seems  entirely  without  foundation,  and 
which  probably  arose  from  some  traditional  confusion  due  to 
Walton's  own  marriage  into  the  Cranmer  family. 

A  conjectural  pedigree  of  Walton's  father  is  to  be  found 
in  Sir  Harris  Nicolas's  Life,  by  which  it  would  appear  that 
he  was  the  son  of  George  Walton,  bailiff,  of  Yoxall,  who 
may  have  been  related  to  Richard  Walton  of  Hanbury, 
whose  will  was  dated,  31  October  1557 — the  earliest  date  in 
Waltonian  genealogy. 

From  his  baptism  (which  is  thus  recorded  in  the  register 
of  St.  Mary's  :  "  1593  Septemb.  Baptiz.  fuit  Isaac  Filius 
Jervis  Walton  210  die  mensis  et  anni  praedict.")  till  we  find 
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him  a  London  apprentice  probably  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
and  for  many  years  after  that,  and  for  occasional  long  periods 
all  through  his  life,  his  history  is  mainly  conjecture.  That 
he  was  educated  at  the  Grammar  School  of  his  native  town 
seems  likely.  What  that  education  amounted  to  we  can 
only  judge  from  his  writings.  Lowell  has  been  somewhat 
scornful  of  his  poor  attainments.  Walton  "could  never 
have  been  taught  even  the  rudiments  of  Latin,"  he  says, 
with  startling  erudition,  "  for  he  spells  the  third  person 
singular  of  the  perfect  tense  of  obirey  obiet ;  separate,  seperate  ; 
and  divided,  devided  "  /  *     Sir  Harris  Nicolas  is  more  hopeful 

*  Lowell  might  have  instanced  a  much   better  known  example  of 
strange  Waltonian  Latin  in  the  "  piscatoribys "  for  "  piscatoribus "  in 
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of  poor  Walton's  Latin.  "  It  is  not  probable,"  he  thinks, 
"  that  he  received  a  regular  classical  education  ;  but  although 
translations  existed  of  nearly  all  the  Latin  works  which  he 
quotes,  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  he  had  some  knowledge 
of  that  language.  His  reading  in  English  literature  was 
various  and  extensive,  particularly  in  divinity."  However, 
apart  from  the  fact  that  the  printer,  of  whom  Walton  had 
frequent  occasion  to  complain,  might  easily  account  for  that 
eccentric  conjugation  of  obire,  and  the  bad  spelling,  it  is  of 
small  consequence  how  much  or  little  Latin,  or  other 
technical  learning,  Walton  possessed.  It  is  only  important 
to  realise  that  he  was  sufficiently  familiar  with  such  models 
of  good  and  beautiful  style  in  literature,  as  to  have  written 
English  with  classic  dignity  and  distinction  (such  as  Lowell, 
in  the  rather  common  essay  from  which  I  quote  is  far  from 
attaining),  not  to  speak  or  an  immortalising  charm,  which 
even  a  more  correct  conjugation  of  Latin  verbs  could  hardly 
have  increased. 

That  Walton  was  devoted  to  literature  at  quite  an  early 
age,  and  that  among  his  youthful  friends  he  was  a  marked 
man  because  of  that  devotion,  are  among  the  first  facts  that 
we  become  aware  of  after  his  baptism.  In  1619  was  pub- 
lished a  short  poem,  entitled  The  Loves  of  Amos  and  Laura, 
by  S.P.  (conjectured  to  be  Samuel  Purchas,  author  of  the 
famous  Pilgrimage),  and  this  was  dedicated  to  Walton  in  the 
following  poem  : 

To  My  Approved  and  Much  Respected  Friend,  Iz.  Wa. 

To  thee,  thou  more  than  thrice  beloved  friend, 

I  too  unworthy  of  so  great  a  bUss  ; 
These  harsh-tun'd  lines  I  here  to  thee  commend. 

Thou  being  cause  it  is  now  as  it  is : 
For  hadst  thou  held  thy  tongue,  by  silence  might 
These  have  been  buried  in  oblivious  night. 

the  well-known  inscription  on  the  Dovedale  fishing-house.  But  then 
that  is  probably  stonemason  Latin,  unless  Cotton,  the  author  of  the 
"  Virgil  Travestie,"  was  responsible  for  it. 
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If  they  were  pleasing,  I  would  call  them  thine, 

And  disavow  my  title  to  the  verse  : 
But  being  bad,  I  needs  must  call  them  mine. 

No  ill  thing  can  be  clothed  in  thy  verse. 
Accept  them  then,  and  where  I  have  offended. 
Rase  thou  it  out,  and  let  it  be  amended, 

S.P. 

This  dedication  docs  not  occur  in  the  only  known  copy 
of  the  first  edition  (1613),  which,  however,  is  imperfect,  and 
from  which  it  may  have  been  lost,  but  Sir  Harris  Nicolas 
points  out  that,  as  the  text  is  precisely  the  same  in  both 
editions,  any  obligations  to  Walton  acknowledged  by  "S.P.," 
in  1 61 9,  must  have  been  equally  due  in  1613  ;  from  which 
he  further  deduces  that,  "  as  Walton  was  only  twenty  years 
of  age  in  16 13,  the  love  of  literature,  which  never  deserted 
him,  must  have  commenced  at  a  very  early  period  of  his 
life." 

The  date  of  Walton's  first  coming  to  London,  and  the 
business  in  which  he  became  engaged,  have  been  matters  of 
much  speculation  and  research.  The  usual  statement  has 
been  that  at  about  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  apprenticed  to 
a  kinsman  of  his,  Henry  Walton,  a  Whitechapel  haber- 
dasher. The  only  authority  I  can  find  for  this  statement  is 
Sir  Harris  Nicolas's  elaborate  genealogical  guess.  There 
was  a  Henry  Walton,  haberdasher,  in  Whitechapel  about 
this  time,  whom  we  come  at  through  the  will  of  a  cousin 
Samuel  Walton,  of  St.  Mary's  Cray,  in  Kent,  and  whose 
connection  with  Staffordshire  is  further  deduced  from  the 
same  document.  Henry  Walton  may  have  been  a  kinsman 
of  Izaak  Walton,  and  Izaak  Walton  may  have  been  his 
apprentice,  and  there  are  other  mays  and  mights  still  more 
conjectural.  One  fact  against  the  haberdasher  or  "semp- 
ster "  theory  is  that  the  records  of  the  Haberdashers'  Com- 
pany do  not  contain  the  names  of  Henry  or  Izaak  Walton, 
between  1600  and  1630,  whereas  it  has  been  discovered 
that  the  records  of  the  Ironmongers9  Company  for  161 8  do 
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contain  the  name  of  Izaak.*  Still  more  conclusive  is  the 
fact  dwelt  upon  by  Mr.  Marston,  that  in  his  marriage  licence 
with  Rachel  Floud,  dated  December  27,  1626,  he  is 
described  as  of  the  "  Cittie  of  London,  Ironmonger."  Why 
a  man  who  was  a  haberdasher  should  describe  himself  as  an 
ironmonger  in  his  marriage  licence  is  certainly  difficult  to 
determine — except  on  the  unlikely  theory  that  Rachel  Floud 
had  a  partiality  for  ironmongers. 

Sir  John  Hawkins  had  supposed  that  Walton  first  settled 
in  London  as  a  shopkeeper  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  under 
the  patronage  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  but  this  seems  to  be 
a  fable.     Haberdasher,  sempster,  "wholesale  linen  draper, 

*  "  161 8.  12th  November.  Isaac  Walton,  late  apprentice  to  Thomas 
Grinsell,  was  now  admitted  and  sworne  a  free  brother  of  this  companie, 
and  paid  for  his  admittance  xiijd,  and  for  default  of  presentm'  and 
enrollment  X\" 
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or  Hamburg  merchant,"  these  have  been  the  traditional 
descriptions  of  Walton's  business;  but  I  fear  that  these 
graceful  and  fanciful  professions  must  cease  to  claim  him, 
and  that  in  future  he  must  be  written  down  an  ironmonger. 
"Let  no  one,"  to  quote  the  impassioned  words  of  Dr. 
Zouch,  who,  along  with  one  or  two  other  editors,  seems  to 
have  been  uncomfortable  because  Walton  was  a  tradesman, 
"  however  elevated  in  rank  or  station,  however  accomplished 
with  learning,  or  exalted  in  genius,"  esteem  him  the  less 
for  that. 

Well,  if  Walton  became  "  apprentice  of  Thomas  Grinsell" 
at  the  usual  age,  he  would  have  commenced  his  life  in 
London  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  in  the  year  1611.  So  con- 
jectures Mr.  Marston,  and  so  we  can  leave  the  matter. 

Though  Walton's  manner  of  business  be  still  uncertain, 
the  place  of  it  has  long  been  known,  and  Walton's  residence 
in  Chancery  Lane  and  Fleet  Street  a  matter  of  familiar 
tradition.  Sir  John  Hawkins  states  that  in  1624,  "Walton 
dwelt  on  the  north  side  of  Fleet  Street  in  a  house  two  doors 
west  of  the  end  of  Chancery  Lane,  and  abutting  on  a 
messuage  known  by  the  sign  of  the  Harrow^  and  that  this 
house  was  then  in  the  joint  occupation  of  himself  and  a 
hosier  called  John  Mason."  "  Half  a  shop  was  sufficient  for 
the  business  of  Walton,"  comments  one  of  his  old  editors. 
From  1628  to  1644  he  seems  to  have  lived  in  Chancery 
Lane  itself,  in  "  about  the  seventh  house  on  the  left-hand 
side,"  but  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  points  out  that  in  the  parish- 
books  of  Saint  Dunstan's  his  house  is  not,  like  the  others, 
described  as  a  shop.  From  the  same  parish  records  it  has 
been  unearthed  that  during  the  years  from  1632  to  1640, 
Walton  fulfilled  the  ordinary  civic  duties  of  a  householder, 
as  scavenger,  juryman,  constable,  grand  juryman,  overseer 
of  the  poor,  sidesman  and  vestryman — facts  of  humble 
biographical  importance. 

But  long  before  Walton  filled  any  of  these  posts  of  public 
usefulness,  his  residence  in  the  parish  of  St.  Dunstan's  had 
brought  him  into  acquaintance  and  life-long  friendship  with 
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its  famous  vicar,  Dr.  John  Donne,  a  friendship  of  the  first 
importance  in  Walton's  life,  as  to  it  he  probably  owed  his 
introduction  to  that  literary  and  ecclesiastical  society,  in 
which,  haberdasher  or  ironmonger  as  he  might  be,  he  was 
so  evidently  persona  grata.  That  this  should  be  so  has  not 
unnaturally  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  his  editors,  and 
Dr.  Johnson  remarked  that  "  it  was  wonderful  that  Walton, 
who  was  in  a  very  low  station  in  life,  should  have  been 
familiarly  received  by  so  many  great  men,  and  that  at  a  time 
when  the  ranks  of  society  were  kept  more  separate  than  they 
are  now."  Johnson  suggests  as  explanation  that  he  was  no 
longer  a  tradesman  but  had  become  a  professional  author, 
but  actually  his  retirement  from  business  did  not  take  place 
till  1643.  After  all,  the  circumstance  need  not  have  so 
greatly  surprised  a  man  who  similarly  owed  his  position  to 
his  own  personality  and  talents. 

However  it  be,  we  find  him,  while  still  living  in  Fleet 
Street,  on  terms  of  intimacy  and  affection  with  such  men  as 
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Sir  Henry  Wotton,  Dr.  Henry  King  (son  of  the  Bishop  of 
London),  John  Hales  of  Eton,  and  certain  eminent  divines 
— for  Walton,  as  Lowell  has  said,  had  "a  special  genius  for 
bishops." 

Was  it  this  episcopal  bias  that  led  him  on  December  27, 
1626,  to  take  to  wife  Rachel  Floud,  of  Canterbury,  closely 
connected  by  descent  with  the  Cranmers,  including  the 
famous  Archbishop  ?  Through  his  wife's  family  Walton  pro- 
bably still  further  widened  his  episcopal  connection.  With 
Rachel  Walton  lived,  apparently  in  an  entirely  happy  union, 
for  nearly  fourteen  years,  during  which,  however,  he  suffered 
severe  domestic  affliction  in  the  loss  of  no  less  than  seven 
children.  His  wife's  mother  had  also  died  during  their  resi- 
dence in  Chancery  Lane,  and  on  the  10th  July,  1640,  his  wife 
was  to  die  too,  having  survived  only  six  weeks  the  birth  of 
another  daughter.  But  death  seems  to  have  come  merely 
as  a  solemn  incident  of  life  to  Walton's  serene,  unimpas- 
sioned,  and  devoutly  religious  spirit.  A  literal,  undoubting 
faith  such  as  his,  and  a  preoccupation  in  little  hobbies,  must 
afford  a  great  shelter  from  the  keenness  of  life's  tragedy  and 
pathos. 

Six  years  after  this  Walton  was  to  marry  again,  to  be 
again  bereaved  in  April  1662.  His  second  wife,  like  his 
first,  was  found  among  the  bishops,  being  Anne  Ken,  of  the 
Kens  of  Somersetshire,  and  half-sister  to  that  Bishop  Ken 
whose  name  has  become  a  synonym  for  piety.  She  bore 
him  one  daughter  Ann,  married  to  Dr.  Hawkins,  of  Win- 
chester, and  two  sons,  one  of  whom  died  in  infancy,  and 
one  Isaac,  the  Canon,  who  survived  him.  She  was  buried 
in  Worcester  Cathedral,  Walton  himself  writing  for  her  the 
following  epitaph. 
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Ex  terns 

# 

Here  lyeth  buryed  soe  much  as 
could  dye,  of  ANNE  the  wife  of 

IZAAK    WALTON 

who  was 

a  woman  of  remarkable  prudence, 
and  of  the  Primitive  Piety ;  her  great 
and  gcnerall  knowledge  being  adorned 
with  such  true  humility,  and  blest 
with  soe  much  Christian  meeknesse,  as 
made  her  worthy  of  a  more  memorable 
Monument. 

She  dyed  {J las  that  she  is  dead!) 
the  17th  of  Aprill  1662  aged  52 

Study  to  be  like  her. 

In  his  life  of  Hooker,  Walton  speaks  of  "  a  secret  sacred 
wheel  of  Providence — most  visible  in  marriages — guided  by 
His  hand  that i allows  not  the  race  to  the  swift,'  nor  i  bread 
to  the  wise,'  nor  good  wives  to  good  men"  his  view  apparently 
being  that  bad  wives  are  allotted  to  good  men  to  exercise 
their  virtues.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  remark 
had  no  reference  to  his  own  matrimonial  experience. 

Walton  had  left  Chancery  Lane  in  August  1644,  finding 
it  "  dangerous  for  honest  men  to  be  there,"  and  for  some 
years  his  place  of  residence  is  doubtful.  Some  have  surmised 
that  he  retired  to  Stafford,  to  pass  long  days  by  Shawford 
brook,  but  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  is  of  opinion  that,  except  for 
occasional  visits  to  Stafford,  he  did  not  leave  London  till 
after  the  Restoration. 

In  1650  he  was  probably  living  in  Clerkenwell,  and  in 
1 65 1,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  his  pacific  contem- 
plative life  comes  for  a  moment  in  contact  with  the  danger 
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and  trouble  of  the  time.  The  King's  baggage  had  fallen 
into  Cromwell's  hands,  but  a  certain  Colonel  Blague  had 
managed  to  save  one  of  Charles's  rings,  known  as  "  the  lesser 
George."  Having  taken  shelter  at  Blore  Pipe  House,  near 
Eccleshall,  Blague  had  handed  it  to  his  host  Mr.  George 
Barlow,  who  passed  it  on  to  one  Robert  Milward,  who  again 
gave  it  into  the  "  trusty  hands "  of  Mr.  Izaak  Walton. 
Blague  was  meanwhile  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  but, 
effecting  his  escape,  he  received  the  ring  again  from  Walton, 
and  succeeded  in  restoring  it  to  the  King  over  the  water. 
This  is  Walton's  first  and  only  appearance  as  a  man  of 
action,  so  we  must  make  the  most  of  it. 

In  1655  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  him  once  again  in  the 
more  congenial  society  of  the  clergy,  that  famous  glimpse  of 
him  talking  with  Bishop  Sanderson  in  Little  Britain,  a 
meeting  which  he  has  thus  described  with  so  much  charm  : 

About  the  time  of  his  printing  this  excellent  preface,  I 
met  him  accidentally  in  London,  in  sad-coloured  clothes, 
and  God  knows,  far  from  being  costly.  The  place  of  our 
meeting  was  near  to  Little  Britain,  where  he  had  been  to 
buy  a  book  which  he  then  had  in  his  hand.  We  had  no 
inclination  to  part  presently,  and  therefore  turned  to  stand 
in  a  corner  under  a  penthouse  (for  it  began  to  rain),  and 
immediately  the  wind  rose,  and  the  wind  increased  so  much, 
that  both  became  so  inconvenient,  as  to  force  us  into  a 
cleanly  house,  where  we  had  bread,  cheese,  ale,  and  a  fire 
for  our  ready  money.  The  rain  and  wind  were  so  obliging 
to  me,  as  to  force  our  stay  here  for  at  least  an  hour,  to  my 
great  content  and  advantage ;  for  in  that  time  he  made 
to  me  many  useful  observations  of  the  present  times  with 
much  clearness  and  conscientious  freedom. 

Fuller's  Church  History  was  published  in  1655,  and  it  was 
soon  after  its  publication  that  we  get  another  similar  glimpse 
of  Walton  in  conversation  with  ib  author  : 

Walton  being  asked  by  Fuller,  who  was  aware  of  his  being 
intimate  with  several  bishops  and  other  eminent  clergymen, 
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what  he  thought  of  that  work  himself,  and  what  opinions 
he  had  heard  his  friends  express  of  it,  Walton  replied  M  he 
thought  it  should  be  acceptable  to  all  tempers,  because  there 
were  shades  in  it  for  the  warm,  and  sunshine  for  those  of 
a  cold  constitution,  that  with  youthful  readers,  the  facetious 
parts  would  be  profitable  to  make  the  serious  more  palatable  ; 
while  some  reverend  old  readers  might  fancy  themselves  in 
his  History  of  the  Church,  as  in  a  flower-garden  or  one  full 
of  evergreens."  "  And  why  not,"  said  Fuller,  "  the  Church 
History  so  decked  as  well  as  the  Church  itself  at  a  most  holy 
season,  on  the  Tabernacle  of  old  at  the  feast  of  boughs." 
"  That  was  but  for  a  season,"  said  Walton  ;  M  in  your  feast 
of  boughs  they  may  conceive  we  are  so  overshowed  through- 
out, that  the  parson  is  more  seen  than  the  congregation,  and 
this,  sometimes  invisible  to  his  own  acquaintance,  who  may 
wander  in  the  search,  till  they  are  lost  in  the  labyrinth." 
"  Oh,"  said  Fuller,  "  the  very  children  of  our  Israel  may  find 
their  way  out  of  this  wilderness."  "  True,"  replied  Walton, 
"  as,  indeed,  they  have  here  such  a  Moses  to  conduct  them." 

In  the  December  of  1662,  the  year  in  which  his  wife 
died,  Walton  obtained  from  Gilbert  Sheldon,  Bishop  of 
London  (still  another  episcopal  friend),  a  forty  years'  lease  of 
a  new  building,  adjoining  a  house  called  the  "  Cross  Keys," 
in  Paternoster  Row.  This  building  was  burnt  down  in  the 
Great  Fire,  and  on  July  1,  1670,  Walton  presented  a 
petition  to  the  Court  of  Judicature,  asking  for  extension  of 
lease  on  condition  of  his  rebuilding  it ;  which  petition  was 
granted.  On  this  occasion  Walton  was  described  as  "  Isaac 
Walton,  gentleman." 

Of  one  of  Walton's  closest  friends  mention  has  yet  to  be 
made.  This  was  Dr.  George  Morley,  whom  Walton  first 
knew  as  a  canon  of  Christchurch,  Oxford.  He  was,  how- 
ever, expelled  from  his  canonry  somewhere  about  1648,  for 
refusing  to  take  the  covenant.  There  was  a  story  that  he 
took  shelter  with  Walton  at  his  Staffordshire  cottage  from 
April  1648  to  May  1649  >  DUt  *°r  tms  tnere  >s  no  authority. 
He  was  one  of  Ben  Jonson's  twelve  adopted  "  sons,"  and 
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wrote  some  commendatory  verses  prefixed  to  the  The  Com- 
pleat  Angler.  His  friendship  with  Walton  was  destined  to  be 
life-long.  On  the  Restoration  he  was  made  Dean  of  Christ- 
church,  and  presently  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  it  was 
during  a  visit  to  him  at  Worcester  that  Walton's  second 
wife  is  supposed  to  have  died.  Very  shortly  after  her  death 
Morley  was  made  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  invited  Walton 
to  make  his  home  with  him.  The  invitation  was  accepted, 
and  Walton  continued  to  live  with  him  at  Winchester,  with 
occasional  visits  to  London  and  to  Morley 's  episcopal  resi- 
dence of  Farnham  Castle,  till  the  end  of  his  life.  That  he 
spent  the  Christmas  of  1678  at  Farnham  Castle  seems 
likely  from  the  following  inscription  in  a  copy  of  the  fifth 
edition  of  The  Compleat  Angler  given  to  his  friend,  Mrs. 
Wallop : 

For  Mrs.  Wallop, 

I  think  I  did  some  years  past,  send  you  a 
booke  of  Angling  :  This  is  printed  since,  and  I  think  better  ; 
and,  because  nothing  that  I  can  pretend  a  tytell  too,  can  be 
too  good  for  you  :  pray  accept  of  this  also,  from  me  that 
am  really, 

Madam,  yor  most  affectionate  ffriend  ; 

and  most  humble  servant, 

IZAAK   WALTON. 

Farnham  Castell, 

Decern".  19*,  1678. 

It  was  under  one  of  Bishop  Morley 's  roofs,  and  at  his 
suggestion,  that  he  wrote  the  lives  of  Hooker,  Herbert,  and 
Sanderson  ;  and  it  is  likely  that  the  Hooker — and  possibly 
the  Herbert — were  written  at  Morley's  house  at  Chelsea. 

On  May  26,  1683,  we  find  him  again  at  Farnham  Castle  ; 
but  this  seems  to  have  been  his  last  journey,  for  there  is  no 
record  of  his  again  leaving  Winchester. 
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On  August  9,  in  the  same  year,  he  was  ninety  years  old, 
and  on  that  day  he  commenced  to  make  his  will.  It  was 
finished  on  the  1 6th  and  executed  on  the  24th,  and  is 
written  throughout  in  his  own  hand,  with  several  erasures. 
Not  the  least  characteristic  of  his  writings,  it  ran  as 
follows  : 

August  the  90,  1683. 

3Elt  tht  £L*mt  ot  (&tiibt  Amen.  I,  Izaak  Walton,  the  elder, 
of  Winchester,  being  this  present  day  in  the  neintyeth  yeare  of 
my  age,  and  in  perfect  memory,  for  wich  praysed  be  God  :  but 
Considering  how  sodainly  I  may  be  deprived  of  boeth,  doe  therfore 
make  this  my  last  will  and  testament  as  followeth.  And  first, 
I  doe  [declare]*  my  beliefe  to  be,  that  their  is  only  one  God,  who 
hath  made  the  whole  world,  and  me  and  all  mankinde  ;  to  whome 
I  shall  give  an  acount  of  all  my  actions,  which  are  not  to  be 
justified,  but  I  hope  pardoned,  for  the  merits  of  my  saviour  Jesus. 
— And  because  [the  profession  of]  Cristianity  does,  at  this  time, 
seime  to  be  subdevided  into  papist  and  protestant,  I  take  it  to  be 
at  least  convenient  to  declare  my  beleife  to  be,  in  all  poynts  of 
faith,  as  the  Church  of  England  now  professeth.  And  this  I  doe 
the  rather  because  of  a  very  long  and  very  trew  friendship  with 
some  of  the  Roman  Church. 

And  for  my  worldly  estate  (which  I  have  nether  got  by  falshood 
or  flattery,  or  the  extreme  crewelty  of  the  law  of  this  nation), 
I  doe  hereby  give  and  bequeth  it  as  followeth  :  First,  I  give  my 
son-in-law,  Doc'  Hawkins,  and  to  his  Wife,  to  them  I  give  all  my 
tytell  and  right  of  or  in  a  part  of  a  howse  and  shop  in  Pater- 
noster-rowe,  in  London,  which  I  hold  by  lease  from  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  London  for  about  50  years  to  come,  and  I  doe  also 
give  to  them  all  my  right  and  tytell  of  or  to  a  howse  in  Chan- 
cery-lane, London,  where  in  Mrs.  Greinwood  now  dwelleth,  in 
which  is  now  about  16  years  to  come.  I  give  these  two  leases 
to  them,  they  saving  my  executor  from  all  damage  concerning  the 
same. 

*  The  words  and  sentences  in  square  brackets  were  interlineations, 
and  a  passage  in  double  square  brackets  was  erased  because  "twice 
repeated." 
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[[And  I  doe  also  give  to  my  saide  dafter  all  my  books  this  day 
at  Winchester  and  Droxfbrd  :  and  what  ever  ells  I  can  call  mine 
their,  except  a  trunk  of  linen  w4*  I  give  my  son  Izaak  Walton, 
but  if  he  doe  not  marry,  or  use  the  saide  linen  himselfe,  then 
I  give  the  same  to  my  grand-doughter  Anne  Hawkins.]] 

And  I  give  to  my  son  Izaak  all  my  right  and  tytell  to  a  lease 
of  Norington  farme,  which  I  hold  from  the  lord  Bp  of  Winton  : 
And  I  doe  also  give  him  all  my  right  and  tytell  to  a  farme  or  land 
nere  to  Stafford,  which  I  bought  of  Mr.  Walter  Noell ;  I  say,  I 
give  it  to  him  and  [his]  heares  for  ever  ;  but  upon  the  condition 
following,  namely  :  if  my  sone  shall  not  marry  before  he  shall  be 
of  the  age  of  forty  and  one  yeare,  or,  being  marryed,  shall  dye 
before  the  saide  age,  and  leve  noe  son  to  inherit  the  saide  farme 
or  land,  or  if  his  son  [or  sonns]  shall  not  live  to  ataine  the  age 
of  twentie  and  one  yeare,  to  dispose  otherwayes  of  it,  then  I  give 
the  saide  farme  or  land  to  the  towne  or  corporation  of  Stafford, 
(in  which  I  was  borne),  for  the  good  and  benifit  of  some  of  the 
saide  towne,  as  I  shall  direct,  and  as  followeth  (but  first  note, 
that  it  is  at  this  present  time  rented  for  21  io*  a  yeare,  (and 
is  like  to  hold  the  said  rent,  if  care  be  taken  to  keipe  the  barne 
and  howsing  in  repaire).  And  I  wood  have  and  doe  give  ten 
povvnd  of  the  saide  rent  to  binde  out  yearely  two  boyes,  the  sons 
of  honest  and  pore  parents,  to  be  apprentises  to  some  tradesmen 
or  handycraft-men,  to  the  intent  the  saide  boyes  [may]  the  better 
afterward  get  their  owne  living.  And  I  doe  also  give  five  pownd 
yearly  out  of  the  said  rent,  to  be  given  to  some  meade-servant 
that  hath  attain'd  the  age  of  twenty  and  [one]  yeare,  (not  les), 
and  dwelt  long  in  one  servis,  or  to  some  honest  pore  man's 
daughter  that.hath  attain'd  to  that  age,  to  [be]  paide  her  at  or  on 
the  day  of  her  marriage.  And  this  being  done,  my  will  is,  that 
what  rent  shall  remaine  of  the  saide  farme  or  land,  shall  be  disposed 
of  as  followeth : 

First,  I  doe  give  twenty  shillings  yearely,  to  be  spent  by  the 
maior  of  Stafford,  and  those  that  shall  colect  the  said  rent  and 
dispose  of  it  as  I  have  and  shall  hereafter  direct ;  and  that  what 
mony  or  rent  shall  remaine  undisposed  offe,  shall  be  imployed  to 
buie  coles  for  some  pore  people,  that  shall  most  neide  them,  in 
the  said  towne  ;  the  said  coles  to  be  delivered  the  last  weike  in 
Janewary,  or  in  every  first  weike  in  Febrewary ;  I  say  then, 
because  I  take  that  time  to  be  the  hardest  and  most  pinching 
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times  with  pore  people ;  and  God  reward  those  that  shall  doe 
this  with  out  partialitie,  and  with  honcstie  and  a  good  contience. 

And  if  the  saide  maior  and  others  of  the  saide  towne  of  Stafford 
shall  prove  so  necligent,  or  dishonest,  as  not  to  imploy  the  rent 
by  me  given  as  intended  and  exprest  in  this  my  will,  which  God 
forbid,  then  I  give  the  saide  rents  and  profits  of  the  saide  farme 
or  land  to  the  towne  and  chiefe  magestrats  or  govemers  of  Ecles- 
hall,  to  be  disposed  by  them  in  such  maner  as  I  have  ordered  the 
disposall  of  it  by  the  towne  of  Stafford,  the  said  Farme  or  land 
being  nere  the  towne  of  Ecles-hall. 

And  I  give  to  my  son-in-law,  Doctor  Hawkins,  whome  I  love 
as  my  owne  son  ;  and  to  my  dafter,  his  wife  ;  and  my  son  Izaak  ; 
to  each  of  them  a  ring,  with  these  words  or  motto  :  "Love  my 
memory.  I.  W.,  obiet ; "  to  the  Lord  Bp  of  Winton  a  ring, 
with  this  motto  :  "A  mite  for  a  million.  I.  W.,  obiet ;"  and 
to  the  freinds  hea rafter  named,  I  give  to  each  of  them  a  ring, 
with  this  motto  :  "  A  friends  farewell.  I.  W.,  obiet."  And  my 
will  is,  the  said  rings  be  deliverd  within  fortie  dayes  after  my 
deth  ;  and  that  the  price  or  valew  of  all  the  saide  rings  shall  be 
1 3*  4d  a  peice. 

I  give  to  Doctor  Hawkins  Doctor  Donns  Sermons,  which  I 
have  heaPd  preacht  and  read  with  much  content.  To  my  son 
Izaak  I  give  Doc'  Sibbs  his  "  Soules  Conflict ; "  and  to  my 
doughter  his  "  Brewsed  Reide  ; "  desiring  them  to  reade  them  so 
as  to  be  well  acquainted  with  them.  And  I  also  give  to  her  all 
my  bookes  at  Winchester  and  Droxford,  and  what  ever  in  those 
two  places  are  or  I  can  call  mine,  except  a  trunk  of  linen,  which 
I  give  to  my  son  Izaak  ;  but  if  he  doe  not  live  to  [marry  or]  make 
use  of  it,  then  I  give  the  same  to  my  grand-dafter,  Anne  Hawkins. 
And  I  give  my  dafter  Docr  Halls  Works,  which  be  now  at 
Farnham. 

To  my  son  Izaak  I  give  all  my  books,  not  yet  given,  at  Farnham 
Castell ;  and  a  deske  of  prints  and  pickters  ;  also  a  cabinet  nere 
my  beds  head,  in  w**  are  som  littell  things  that  he  will  valew, 
tho  of  noe  greate  worth. 

And  my  will  and  desyre  is,  that  he  will  be  kinde  to  his  Ante 
Beacham,  and  his  ant  Rose  Ken,  by  alowing  the  first  about  fiftie 
shilling  a  yeare,  in  or  for  bacon  and  cheise,  not  more,  and  paying 
4  a  yeare  toward  the  bordin  of  her  son's  dyut  to  Mr.  John  White- 
head :  for  his  Ante  Ken,  I  desyre  him  to  be  kinde  to  her  acording 
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to  her  ne cess i tie  and  his  owne  abillitie ;  and  I  comend  one  of 
her  children,  to  breide  up  as  I  have  saide  I  intend  to  doe,  if 
he  shall  be  able  to  doe  it,  as  I  know  he  will ;  for  they  be  good 
folke. 

I  give  to  Mr.  John  Darbishire  the  Sermons  of  Mr.  Antony 
Faringdon  or  of  dor  Sanderson,  which  my  executor  thinks  fit. 
To  my  servant,  Thomas  Edghill,  I  give  Bve  pownd  in  mony,  and 
all  my  clothes,  linen  and  wollen, — except  one  sute  of  clothes, 
which  I  give  to  Mr.  Holinshed  and  forty  shiling, — if  the  saide 
Thomas  be  my  servant  at  my  deth  ;  if  not,  my  cloths  only. 

And  I  give  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Richard  Marriot,  ten  pownd  in 
mony,  to  be  paid  him  within  3  months  after  my  deth  ;  and  I 
desyre  my  son  to  shew  kindenes  to  him  if  he  shall  neide,  and  my 
son  can  spare  it. 

And  I  doe  hereby  will  and  declare  my  son  Izaak  to  be  my  sole 
executo'  of  this  my  last  will  and  testament ;  and  Dor.  Hawkins 
to  see  that  he  performs  it,  which  I  doubt  not  but  he  will. 

I  desyre  my  buriall  may  be  nere  the  place  of  my  deth,  and  free 
from  any  ostentation  or  charg,  but  privately.  This  I  make  to  be 
my  last  will  (to  which  I  shall  only  add  the  codicell  for  rings), 
this  16.  day  of  August,  1683. 

Witnes  to  this  will.  Izaak  Walton. 


The  rings  I  give  are  as  on  the  other  side. 

To  my  brother  Jon  Ken.  to  my  brother  Beacham. 

to  my  sister  his  wife.  to  my  sister  his  wife, 

to  my  brother  Doc'.  Ken.  to  the  lady  Anne  How. 

to  my  sister  fye.  to  Mrs.  King  Dor  Philips  wife, 

to  Mr.  Francis  Morley.  to  Mr.  Valantine  Harecourt. 

to  Sr  George  Vernon.  to  Mrs.  Elyza  Johnson, 

to  his  wife.  to  Mrs.  Mary  Rogers, 

to  his  3  dafters.  to  Mrs.  Elyza  Milward. 

to  Mrs.  Nelson.  to  Mrs.  Doro.  Wallop. 

to  Mr.  Rich.  Walton.  to  Mr.  Will.  Milward,  of  Christ- 
to  Mr.  Palmer.  church,  Oxford. 

to  Mr.  Taylor.  to  Mr.  John  Darbeshire. 

to  Mr.  Tho.  Garrard.  to  Mrs.  Vuedvill. 

to  the  Lord  Bp  of  Sarum.  to  Mrs.  Rock. 

d 
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to  Mr.  Rede  his  servant. 

to  my  Coz.  Dorothy  Kcnrick. 

to  my  Coz.  Lewin. 

to  Mr.  Walter  Higgs. 

to  Mr.  Cha.  Cotton. 

to  Mr.  Rich.  Marry ot. 

22 


to  Mr.  Peter  White, 
to  Mr.  John  Lloyde. 
to  my  cozen  Greinsells  widow 

16  Mrs.  Dalbin  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. 


Note  that  severall  lines  are  blotted  out  of 
this  will  for  they  were  twice  repeted  :  And, 
that  this  will  is  now  signed  and  sealed,  this  / 
twenty  and  fourth  day  of  October  1683  in  the! 
presence  of  us :  J 


Izaak  Walton. 


Witnes  :  Abra.  Markland. 
Jos.  Taylor. 
Thomas  Crawley. 

Probatum  apud  London,  &c.  Coram  venli  et  egregio  viro  d'no 
Thoma  Exton  Militc  Legum  D'core  surro  &c.,  quarto  die  mensis, 
Februarii  Anno  D'ni  (stylo  Angliae)  1683  juramento  Isaaci  Walton 
jun*  filii  d'ci  def'ti  et  Extoris  &c.,  cui  &c.,  de  bene  &c.     Jurat. 

His  will  was  thus  endorsed  by  himself: 

"Izaak  Walton's  last  will,  octo„  1683." 

On  December  15th  Walton  was  dead.  His  death  seems 
to  have  taken  place  at  the  house  of  his  son-in-law,  Dr. 
Hawkins,  a  prebendary  of  Winchester. 

He  was  buried  in  Winchester  Cathedral,  in  a  chapel  in 
the  south  transept,  called  Prior  Silkstead's  Chapel.  A  large 
black  marble  slab  bears  the  following  inscription  : 
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Here  resteth  the  Body  of 
MR.    ISAAC    WALTON 
Who  dyed  the  15*  of  December 

1683 

Alas  his  gone  before. 
Gone  to  returne  no  more  ! 
Our  panting  Breasts  aspire 
After  their  aged  Sire, 
IV hose  well  spent  life  did  last, 
Full  ninety  yeares  and  past, 
But  now  he  hath  begun 
That  which  will  nire  be  done 
Crown* d  with  eternall  blisse  : 
We  wish  our  Souls  with  his. 

VOTIS    MODESTIS    SIC    FLERUNT    LIBERI. 

And  now  we  may  pass  on  to  the  record  of  his  literary  life, 
and  to  a  fuller  account  of  his  relations  with  those  friends 
whom  so  far  we  have  but  mentioned. 


//.   Walton's  Literary  Life  and  Friendships 


IF  Walton  had  a  " special  genius  for  bishops,"  he  had  an 
even  rarer  genius  for  friendship.  His  literary  life  may 
be  said  to  have  been  begotten  of  two  particularly 
interesting  friendships,  for  his  first  appearance  in  print 
was  in  the  form  of  an  elegy  upon  Donne,*  prefixed  to  the 
1633  edition  of  Donne's  poems,  of  which  it  is  probable  he 
was  the  editor;  and  when  later,  in  1640,  he  prefixed  his 
life  of  Donne  to  a  volume  of  Donne's  sermons,  it  was  because 
Sir  Henry  Wotton  had  died  in  1639,  without  fulfilling  his 
intention  of  himself  writing  the  life  of  the  great  dean. 
Walton  had  been  busy,  at  Wotton's  request,  collecting 
materials  for  that  life,  and  had  on  one  occasion  jogged  his 
memory  about  the  matter.  Wotton's  reply,  preserved  in 
the  Rcliquia  Wottoniana^  can  hardly  be  spared  heFe,  for  the 

*  See  Appendix. 
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illustration  it  affords  of  the  familiar  intercourse  between  the 
two  men  : 

[Date,  probably  early  part  of  1639.] 

My  Worthy  Friend, 

I  am  not  able  to  yield  any  reason  ;  no,  not 
so  much  as  may  satisfy  myself,  why  a  most  ingenious  letter 
of  yours  hath  lain  so  long  by  me  (as  it  were  in  lavender) 
without  an  answer,  save  this  only,  the  pleasure  I  have  taken 
in  your  style  and  conceptions,  together  with  a  meditation  of 
the  subject  you  propound,  may  seem  to  have  cast  me  into 
a  gentle   slumber.      But  being  now  awaked,  I  do  herein 
return  you  most  hearty  thanks  for  the  kind  prosecution  of 
your  first  motion,  touching  a  just  office  due  to  the  memory 
of  our  ever  memorable  friend,  to  whose  good  fame,  though 
it  be  needless  to  add   anything  (and   my  age   considered, 
almost  hopeless  from  my  pen  ;)  yet  I  will  endeavour  to  per- 
form my  promise,  if  it  were  but  even  for  this  cause,  that  in 
saying  somewhat  of  the  life  of  so  deserving  a  man,  I  may 
perchance  over-live  mine  own.     That  which   you   add   of 
Dr.  King  (now  made  Dean  of  Rochester,  and  by  that  trans- 
lated into  my  native  soil)  is  a  great  spur  unto  me  :  with 
whom  I  hope  shortly  to  confer  about  it  in  my  passage  towards 
Boughton  Malherb,  which  was  my  genial  air,  and  invite  him 
to  a  friendship  with  that  family  where  his  predecessor  was 
familiarly  acquainted.     I  shall  write  to  you  at  large  by  the 
next  messenger  (being  at  present  a  little  in  business),  and 
then  1  shall  set  down  certain  general  heads,  wherein  I  desire 
information    by  your  loving   diligence ;    hoping   shortly  to 
enjoy  your  own  ever  welcome  company  in  this  approaching 
time  of  the  Fly  and  the  Cork.     And  so  I  rest, 

Your  very  hearty  poor  friend  to  serve  yon, 

H.  WOTTON. 

In  addition  to  the  Elegy,  Walton  had  meanwhile  written 
some  lines  for  the  portrait  of  Donne  in  the  second  edition  of 
Donne's  poems  (1635),*  and  had  also  contributed  compli- 

*  See  Appendix. 
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mentary  verses  to  The  Merchant's  Map  of  Commerce,  1638  ;* 
but  it  is  with  his  life  of  Donne  that  his  literary  work  really 
commences.  It  appears  to  have  won  immediate  and  unani- 
mous praise.  Charles  I.  spoke  of  it  with  approbation  ;  John 
Hales  told  Dr.  King  that  "  he  had  not  seen  a  life  written 
with  more  advantage  to  the  subject,  or  more  reputation  to 
the  writer  than  that  of  Dr.  Donne."  A  letter  from  Donne's 
son,  expressing  his  gratitude,  is  to  be  found  in  Nicholas's 
"  Life,"  and,  long  after,  Dr.  Johnson  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  Walton  was  "a  great  panegyrist,"  and  that  Donne's 
was  the  best  life  he  had  written. 

Of  the  closeness  of  Walton's  friendship  with  Donne,  the 
fact  that  Walton  was  among  the  three  or  four  friends 
gathered  round  his  death-bed  is  evidence,  and  also  that 
Donne  left  him  the  quaint  memorial  seal  which  he  ever 
afterwards  used,  and  which  will  be  found  engraved  at  the 
foot  of  his  will. 

For  the  next  ten  years,  Walton's  literary  work  is  confined 
to  stray  verses  and  prefaces.  In  1642  he  is  supposed  to  have 
published  a  letter  by  George  Cranmer  to  Hooker,  concerning 
"the  new  Church  discipline;"  in  1643  ne  wrote  some 
lines  on  the  death  of  his  friend,  the  poet  William  Cartwright, 
first  published  in  the  1651  edition  of  Cartwright's  poems;* 
in  1646  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  contributed  the  charming 
address  <c  To  the  Reader  "  (so  much  in  his  own  pretty  style) 
in  Francis  Quarles's  Shepherd's  Eclogues,*  its  signature, "  John 
Marriott,"  being  probably  an  innocent  literary  deception ; 
for  the  year  1650  his  literary  output  was  a  couplet  found 
written  in  his  copy  of  Dr.  Richard  Sibbes's  The  Returning 
Backslider,  preserved  at  Salisbury.*  But  in  1651  he  pub- 
lished another  of  his  incomparable  biographies,  the  charming 
life  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton  prefixed  to  the  Reliquia  Wot- 
toniana,  of  which  also  he  was  the  editor. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  figures 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  his  "Reliquiae  "  are  curiously 
illustrative  of  his  wandering  life  and  his  sensitive  many-sided 
*  See  Appendix. 
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character  ;  for  never  was  such  a  quaint  jumble  of  materials — 
notes  on  Italian  architecture,  "  characters  "  of  contemporary 
statesmen,  reminiscences  of  diplomatic  missions  to  Venice, 
"  meditations  "  upon  Christmas  day,  and  the  twenty-second 
chapter  of  Genesis,  delightful  gay  letters  to  familiar  friends, 
grave  letters  of  business  to  "  my  Lord  Zouch,"  and  in  the 
midst,  like  a  little  bunch  of  myrrh,  a  handful  of  lyrics  of  a 
rare  meditative  sweetness.  In  one  of  these,  prettily  entitled 
"  On  a  Bank  as  I  sat  a-Fishing,"  he  very  likely  refers  to 
Walton,  for  he  is  doubtless  the  "  friend  "  of  these  lines  : 

The  jealous  Trout,  that  low  did  lie, 
Rose  at  a  well  dissembled  fly  : 
There  stood  my  friend,  with  patient  skill 
Attending  of  his  trembling  quill. 

Probably  a  reminiscence  of  one  of  the  many  fishing  excur- 
sions Walton  and  his  friend  used  to  make  together  along  the 
Thames  near  Eton,  where  Wotton  had  a  fishing-house. 
The  "  Reliquiae  "  contain  two  letters  to  "  Iz.  Wa."  One 
has  already  been  quoted.     The  other  ran  as  follows  : 

Mv  Worthy  Friend. 

Since  I  last  saw  you  I  have  been  confined  to 
my  chamber  by  a  quotidian  fever,  I  thank  God,  of  more 
contumacy  than  malignity.  It  had  once  left  me,  as  I  thought, 
but  it  was  only  to  fetch  more  company,  returning  with  a 
surcrew  of  those  splenetic  vapours,  that  are  called  hypochon- 
driacal ;  of  which  most  say  the  cure  is  good  company  ;  and 
I  desire  no  better  physician  than  yourself.  I  have  in  one  of 
those  fits  endeavoured  to  make  it  more  easy  by  composing  a 
short  Hymn  ;  and  since  I  have  apparelled  my  best  thoughts 
so  lightly  as  in  verse,  I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned  a  second 
vanity,  if  I  communicate  it  with  such  a  friend  as  yourself; 
to  whom  I  wish  a  cheerful  spirit,  and  a  thankful  heart  to 
value  it,  as  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  our  good  God, 
in  whose  dear  love  I  leave  you,  remaining, 

Your  poor  friend  to  serve  you, 

H.  WOTTON. 
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Oh  thou  great  Power/  in  whom  I  move, 

For  whom  I  live,  to  whom  I  die, 

Behold  me  through  thy  beams  of  love, 

Whilst  on  this  couch  of  tears  I  lie; 

And  cleanse  my  sordid  soul  within, 
By  thy  Christ's  blood,  the  bath  of  sin. 

No  hallowed  oils,  no  grains  I  need, 
No  rags  of  saints,  no  purging  f  re, 
One  rosy  drop  from  David's  seed, 
Was  worlds  of  seas  to  quench  thine  ire. 

Oh  precious  Ransom  !  which  once  paid 

That  Consummatum  est  was  said. 

And  said  by  him,  that  said  no  more, 

But  seaPd  it  with  his  sacred  breath  ; 

Thou  then  that  has  despungd  my  score, 

And  dying  wast  the  death  of  death, 
Be  to  me  now,  on  thee  I  call, 
My  life,  my  strength,  my  joy,  my  all. 

H.  WOTTON. 

In  1652  Walton  seems  to  have  contributed  an  address  to 
the  Reader  to  "  The  Heroe  of  Lorenzo,  or  The  way  to 
Eminencie  and  Perfection.  A  piece  of  serious  Spanish  wit 
Originally  in  that  language  written,  and  in  English.  By 
Sir  John  Skeffington,  Kt.  and  Barronet ; "  *  and  in  the  same 
year  he  contributed  some  commendatory  verses  to  the 
"Scintillula  Altaris"  of  his  "worthy  friend,"  Edward 
Sparke.* 

With  the  year  1653  came  the  charming  classic,  which  in 
the  present  volume  is  published  for  the  hundred  and  twenty- 
first  time.  It  was  a  troublous  year  in  which  this  "  contem- 
plative man's  recreation  "  was  born.  For  us,  looking  back, 
it  seems  hard  to  realise  that  quiet  men  might  go  a-angling 
by  tranquil  rivers,  and  that  there  should  be  a  sale,  and  a 
ready  one,  for  so  peaceful  a  book ;  but  one  remembers  Sir 
*  See  Appendix. 
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Thomas  Browne  meditating  in  a  like  quietude  at  Norwich  ; 
one  thinks,  too,  to  take  an  example  from  a  later  time,  of 
Th^ophile  Gautier  bringing  out  a  new  edition  of  his  poems 
during  the  siege  of  Paris,  and  it  is  healing  to  reflect  that 
even  in  such  troublous  times  there  is  always  peace  some- 
where in  the  world  for  peaceable  men. 

I  shall  deal  more  particularly  with  The  Compleat  Angler 
later  on.  Meanwhile  let  us  proceed  with  Walton's  quiet 
history. 

In  1654  appeared  an  enlarged  second  edition  of  the 
Reliquia  JVottonian<ey  in  1655  an  enlarged  second  edition  of 
The  Compleat  Angler ,  and  in  1658  a  second  edition  of  The 
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Life  of Donne,  also  revised  and  enlarged.  In  1660  Walton's 
satisfaction  at  the  Restoration  was  expressed  in  a  "  humble 
eclogue,"  addressed  to  "my  ingenious  friend,  Mr.  Brome, 
on  his  various  and  excellent  poems,"  "  written  the  29  of 
May  1660,"  and  first  published  in  the  first  edition  of 
Alexander  Brome's  Songs  and  Other  Poems,  1 661.*  In  166 1 
came  a  third  edition  of  The  Compleat  Angler,  and  in  that 
year  Walton  also  contributed  some  verses  to  the  fourth 
edition  of  a  religious  poem,  entitled  The  Synagogue,  by  the 
Rev.  Christopher  Harvie,  who  had  paid  Walton  a  similar 
compliment  in  the  second  edition  of  The  Compleat  Angler. 
In  1665  appeared  The  Life  of  Mr.  Richard  Hooker,  which 
Walton  had  written  during  the  first  two  years  of  his  resi- 
dence with  Bishop  Morley  at  Winchester.  To  the  Life 
was  prefixed  that  delightful  letter  from  Dr.  King,  Bishop  ot 
Chichester,  from  which  one  of  Walton's  many  soubriquets  of 
affection  is  borrowed.     "  Honest  Izaak,"  it  began  : 

Though  a  familiarity  of  more  than  forty  years  continuance, 
and  the  constant  experience  of  your  love,  even  in  the  worst 
of  the  late  sad  times,  be  sufficient  to  endear  our  friendship, 
yet,  I  must  confess  my  affection  much  improved,  not  only  by 
evidences  of  private  respect  to  many  that  know  and  love  you, 
but  by  your  new  demonstration  of  a  public  spirit,  testified 
in  a  diligent,  true  and  useful  collection  of  so  many  material 
passages  as  you  have  now  afforded  me  in  the  life  of  venerable 
Mr.  Hooker ;  of  which,  since  desired  by  such  a  friend  as 
yourself,  I  shall  not  deny  to  give  the  testimony  of  what  I 
know  concerning  him  and  his  learned  books ;  but  shall  first 
here  take  a  fair  occasion  to  tell  you,  that  you  have  been 
happy  in  choosing  to  write  the  lives  of  three  such  persons  as 
posterity  hath  just  cause  to  honour  ;  which  they  will  do  the 
more  for  the  true  relation  of  them  by  your  happy  pen  ;  of 
all  which  I  shall  give  you  my  unfeigned  censure. 

Walton's  preface  is  particularly  interesting  from  the  allusion 

he  makes  to  some  other  friendships.     The  friend  who  had 

persuaded  him  to  the  task,  "  a  friend  whom  I  reverence,  and 

*  See  Appendix. 
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ought  to  obey,"  was,  of  course,  Bishop  Morlejr.  He  goes 
on  to  speak  of  his  long  "happy  affinity  with  William 
Cranmer — now  with  God — a  grand-nephew  unto  the  great 
Archbishop  of  that  name,"  and  "  I  had  also,"  he  continues, 
"a  friendship  with  the  Reverend  Dr.  Usher,  the  late  learned 
Archbishop  of  Armagh  ;  and  with  Dr.  Morton,  the  late 
learned  and  charitable  Bishop  of  Durham  ;  as  also  the  learned 
John  Hales,  of  Eton  College;  and  with  them  also — who 
loved  the  very  name  of  Mr.  Hooker — I  have  had  many 
discourses  concerning  hfm " 

The  year  1668  is  marked  by  a  fourth  edition  of  The 
Compleat  Angler •,  and  in  1670  appeared  The  Life  of  Mr. 
George  Herbert.  This  year  also  appeared  the  first  collected 
edition  of  the  Lives,  dedicated  to  Bishop  Morley.  In  1673 
appeared  a  third  edition  of  the  Reliquia  Wottoniana,  and 
from  a  letter  to  his  publisher,  Marriott,*  it  appears  that 
Walton  was  then  collecting  materials  for  a  life  of  John 
Hales. 

In  1674  appeared  an  edition  of  Herbert's  Temple,  with 
Walton's  Life  prefixed,  and  in  1675  appeared  the  second 
collected  edition  of  the  Lives,  on  which  occasion  Cotton 
addressed  a  long  and  affectionate  poem  to  Walton,  which  he 
had  written  apparently  on  January  17,  1672-3.* 

In  1676  appeared  the  fifth  and  finally  revised  edition  of 
The  Compleat  Angler,  to  which  further  reference  will  be  made. 

In  1678  Walton  published  his  Life  of  Robert  Sanderson, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  being  then  in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  but 
as  vigorous  mentally  as  ever.  This  Life  is  of  particular 
interest  for  the  personal  glimpses  which  it  gives  us  of 
Walton,  and  his  attitude  to  the  movements  of  his  own  day. 
I  have  already  quoted  the  charming  picture  of  Walton  and 
Sanderson  meeting  in  Little  Britain  in  "that  dangerous 
year,  1655,"  but  this  charming  valedictory  reference  to  his 
own  length  of  years,  as  he  finishes  telling  of  Sanderson's 
dying,  should  not  be  omitted  :  "  Thus  this  pattern  of  meek- 
ness and  primitive  innocence  changed  this  for  a  better  life. 
*  See  Appendix. 
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'Tis  now  too  late  to  wish  that  my  life  may  be  like  his ;  for 
I  am  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  my  age;  but  I  humbly 
beseech  Almighty  God  that  my  death  may ;  and  do  as 
earnestly  beg  of  every  reader  to  say  Amen.  i  Blessed  is  the 
man  in  whose  spirit  there  is  no  guile/     Ps.  xxxii.  2." 

Two  or  three  quotations  from  The  Life  of  Sanderson  and 
other  Lives,  illustrative  of  Walton's  politics  and  religious 
opinions,  will  be  better  placed  in  the  Appendix. 

In  1680  was  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Love  and 
Truth  :  in  two  modest  and  peacable  Letters,  concerning 
the  distempers  of  the  Present  Times :  written  from  a  quiet 
and  conformable  Citizen  of  London  to  Two  Busie  and 
Factious  Shopkeepers  in  Coventry."  These  letters  have  been 
attributed  to  Walton  (confidently  by  Zouch)  and  there  has 
been  much  controversy  on  the  matter.  Their  style  certainly 
recalls  Walton,  and  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  hesitates  to  decide. 
William  Pickering,  in  an  interesting  MS.  note  to  his  copy 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  decides  unhesitatingly  against 
Walton's  authorship,  and  the  balance  of  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  way.  Space  forbids  our  discussing  the  pros  and  cons 
here,  the  more  so  as  the  matter  is  of  no  great  importance,  for 
even  if  the  letters  were  proved  to  be  Walton's,  the  fact  could 
hardly  persuade  one  that  they  are  exciting  to  read. 

In  1680,  however,  it  is  certain  that  Walton  did  no  great 
service  to  the  memory  of  Ben  Jonson  by  sending  the  follow- 
ing data,  or  rather  gossip,  to  his  friend  Aubrey,  the  antiquary, 
who  it  would  appear,  had  applied  to  him  for  the  information. 

FFOR   Y*  FfRIENDS    QUH  THIS. 

I  only  knew  Ben  Jonson  :  But  my  Lord  of  Winton  knew 
him  very  well ;  and  says,  he  was  in  the  6°,  that  is,  the  upper- 
most fforme  in  Westminster  scole,  at  which  time  his  father 
dyed,  and  his  mother  married  a  bricklayer,  who  made  him 
(much  against  his  will)  help  him  in  his  trade  ;  but  in  a  short 
time,  his  scolemaister,  Mr.  Camden,  got  him  a  better  imploy- 
ment,  which  was  to  attend  or  accompany  a  son  of  Sir  Walter 
Rauley's  on  his  travills.      Within  a  short  time  after  their 
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return,  they  parted  (I  think  not  in  cole  bloud)  and  with  a 
love  su  table  to  what  they  had  in  their  travilles  (not  to  be 
commended).  And  then  Ben  began  to  set  up  for  himself 
in  the  trade  by  which  he  got  his  subsistance  and  fame,  of 
which  I  need  not  give  any  account.  He  got  in  time  to 
have  a  I00j£  a  yeare  from  the  King,  also  a  pension  from 
the  cittie,  and  the  like  from  many  of  the  nobilitie  and 
some  of  the  gentry,  w°h  was  well  pay'd,  for  love  or  fere  of 
his  railing  in  verse,  or  prose,  or  boeth.  My  lord  told  me, 
he  told  him  he  was  (in  his  long  retyrement  and  sickness, 
when  he  saw  him,  which  was  often)  much  afflickted,  that 
he  had  profained  the  Scripture  in  his  playes,  and  lamented 
it  with  horror  :  yet  that,  at  that  time  of  his  long  retyre- 
ment, his  pension  (so  much  as  came  in)  was  giuen  to  a 
woman  that  gouern'd  him  (with  whome  he  liv'd  and  dyed 
near  the  Abie  in  Westminster)  ;  and  that  nether  he  nor 
she  tooke  too  much  care  for  next  weike  :  and  wood  be 
sure  not  to  want  wine,  of  w**  he  usually  tooke  too  much 
before  he  went  to  bed,  if  not  oftener  and  soner.  My  Lord 
tells  me,  he  knowes  not,  but  thinks  he  was  born  in  West- 
minster. The  question  may  be  put  to  Mr.  Wood  very  easily 
upon  what  grounds  he  is  positive  as  to  his  being  born  their  ; 
he  is  a  friendly  man,  and  will  resolve  it.  So  much  for 
braue  Ben.     You  will  not  think  the  rest  so  tedyous  as  I  doe 

this 

I.  W. 

NOW.  22,  80. 

Gifford's  criticism  upon  this  is  justifiably  severe.  "  Izaak 
Walton,"  he  writes,  "  cannot  be  mentioned  without  respect ; 
but  his  letter  was  written  nearly  half  a  century  after  Jonson's 
death,  and  when  the  writer  was  in  his  eighty-seventh 
year.  It  is  made  up  of  the  common  stories  of  the  time,  and 
a  few  anecdotes  procured,  while  he  was  writing,  from  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  must  himself,  at  the  date  of 
Izaak's  letter,  have  been  verging  on  ninety.  It  is  not  easy 
to  discover  what  was  the  Bishop's  and  what  was  Walton's, 
but  on  these  Wood  constructed  his  Life  of  Jomon.  He 
brings  little  of  his  own  but  a  few  dates." 
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In  1683  Walton  had  reached  the  advanced  age  of  ninety, 
and  if  the  theory  which  makes  himself  the  real  author  of 
"  Thealma  and  Clearchus>  a  Pastoral  History,  in  smooth  and 
.easie  verse,"  which  he  published  this  year,  be  true,  it  may 
well  be  an  example  of  that  second  childhood's  tenderness 
towards  their  early  verses  which  is  often  observed  to  over- 
come the  aging  prose-writer.  However,  Walton  declared 
the  poem  to  have  been  "  written  long  since,  by  John  Chalk- 
hill  Esqre ;  an  Acquaint  and  Friend  of  Edmund  Spencer," 
and  as  there  were  more  than  one  John  Chalkhill  among  his 
second  wife's  connections,  and  as  even  so  innocent  a  dis- 
simulation would  probably  have  been  repugnant  to  Walton, 
there  seems  no  good  ground  for  doubting  his  statement. 
Sir  Harris  Nicolas  will  not  hear  of  Walton  being  the  author, 
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but  Lowell,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  opinion  that  Walton 
very  much  tinkered  his  friend's  poem  and  that  it  is  "  mainly 
Walton's  as  it  now  stands." 

The  publication  of  Thealma  and  Clear chus  brings  Walton's 
literary  life  to  an  end,  and  here  I  may  take  the  opportunity 
of  remarking  that  Walton's  poetry,  which  the  reader  may 
study  for  himself  in  the  appendix,  has  perhaps  been  a  little 
unduly  depreciated.  It  is  often  no  doubt  little  more  than 
versified  prose,  but  "poetry"  of  this  order  shares  the 
advantage  of  the  necessity  imposed  upon  prose  of  having 
something,  however  prosaic,  to  say.  Moreover,  the  same 
downright  sincerity  of  feeling,  which  so  often  makes  poetry 
of  his  prose,  comes  to  the  rescue  of  his  verse  also,  verse 
which  seldom  lacks  the  prose  excellence  of  apt  and  pithy 
phrase.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Lowell's  opinion,  Walton  s 
prose,  like  that  of  many  another  prose-writer,  owes  no  little 
to  the  secret  practice  of  verse.  "  I  think,"  he  says,  "  that 
Walton's  prose  owes  much  of  its  charm  to  the  poetic 
sentiment  in  him  which  was  denied  a  refuge  in  verse,  and 
that  his  practice  in  metres  may  have  given  to  his  happier 
periods  a  measure  and  a  music  they  would  otherwise  have 
wanted." 

Lowell's  own  success  and  failure  were  so  parallel  to  this 
that  his  judgment  is  the  more  authoritative.  His  remarks  on 
Walton's  Elegy  upon  Donne  are  equally  worth  noting. 
"  The  versification  of  this,"  he  says,  "  if  sometimes  rather 
stiff,  is  for  the  most  part  firm  and  not  inharmonious.  It  is 
easier  in  its  gait  than  that  of  Donne  in  his  Satires,  and 
shows  the  manly  influence  of  Jonson.  Walton,  at  any  rate, 
in  course  of  time,  attained,  at  least  in  prose,  to  something 
which,  if  it  may  not  be  called  style,  was  a  very  charming 
way  of  writing,  all  the  more  so  that  he  has  an  innocent  air 
of  not  knowing  how  it  is  done.  Natural  endowment  and 
predisposition  may  count  for  nine  in  ten  of  the  chances  of 
success  in  this  competition  ;  but  no  man  ever  achieved,  as 
Walton  sometimes  did,  a  simplicity  which  leaves  criticism 
helpless,  by  the  even  light  of  nature  alone." 
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To  the  number  of  Walton's  friends  before  mentioned 
must  be  added  the  poet  Drayton,  of  whom  he  twice  speaks 
with  affection  in  The  Compleat  Angler^  once  as  his  "  honest 
old  friend,"  and  again  as  "  his  old  deceased  friend  5 "  also 
Walter,  Lord  Aston,  to  whom  he  presented  a  copy  of  his 
collected  Lives,  still  preserved,  with  this  note  beneath 
Walton's  inscription  : 

"Izake  Walton  gift  to  me,  June  ye  14,  1670,  wch  I  most 
thankfully  for  his  memmory  off  mee  acknowledge  a  greate 
kindnesse. 

WALTER  ASTON." 


Walton's  cottage '  X+t^'rttir/dfti,^''^:;''' 
ShaAlowfotd  w,/- 


///.   TA*  Compleat  Angler 


THE  history  of  TA*  Compleat  Angler  is  a  romance  in 
itself,  and  it  has  been  written  once  and  for  all  by 
Thomas  Westwood,  in  his  Chronicle  of  the  Compleat 
Angler^  a  model  of  what  one  might  call  devotional 
bibliography.  From  that  I  have  ventured  to  appropriate  the 
skeleton  bibliography  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  to  that 
I  must  refer  readers  who  would  read  the  story  in  its  fulness. 
That  so  restful  a  pastoral  should  have  been  published  in 
so  turbulent  a  time  has  already  been  commented  upon. 
Some  have  suggested  that  that  very  paradox  may  have 
accounted  for  its  immediate  success,  so  welcome  was  such  a 
note  of  peace.  Certainly  its  quietist  message  was  one  per- 
tinent to  the  moment,  and  it  had  the  rare  fortune  to  be 
heard.  The  sale  of  the  first  edition  seems  to  have  been 
immediate,  and  the  second  speedily  called  for.  This  second 
is  really  the  first  of  the  book  as  we  know  it  to-day,  and  that 
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perhaps  accounts  for  its  greater  rarity,  for  Walton  had  in- 
creased its  length  by  at  least  a  third,  and  made  many  changes 
and  additions.  In  the  first  edition  the  interlocutors  had 
been  but  two,  "Piscator"  and  "Viator,"  and  in  the  second 
they  are  three,  as  we  know  them,  "Venator"  taking  the 
place  of  "  Viator,"  whom,  however,  Cotton  resuscitates  in 
his  second  part.  In  some  respects  Walton  would  have  done 
well  to  allow  his  book  to  remain  in  the  form  it  had  now 
attained,  for  I  must  agree  with  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  that  the 
changes  and  additions  made  in  the  fifth  edition  (the  third 
and  fourth  having  practically  been  reprints  of  the  second) 
were  somewhat  short  of  improvements.  "The  garrulity 
and  sentiments,"  says  Nicolas,  "of  an  octogenarian  are 
very  apparent  in  some  of  the  alterations ;  and  the  subdued 
colouring  of  religious  feeling  which  prevails  throughout  the 
former  editions,  and  forms  one  of  the  charms  of  the  piece,  is, 
in  this  impression,  so  much  heightened  as  to  become  almost 
obtrusive ; "  and  he  gives  as  an  example  the  homiletical 
passage  in  the  last  chapter,  immediately  after  Venator's 
recipe  for  colouring  rods,  which,  he  says  truly,  is  in  fact  a 
religious  essay.  In  this  fifth  edition  also  he  made  the  artistic 
mistake  of  inviting  Cotton  to  write  an  unnecessary  second 
part,  but  it  was  so  he  decreed  that  his  book  should  take  its 
final  shape,  and  it  is  on  this  fifth  edition  that  all  subsequent 
editions  have  been  based.  To  some  copies  of  this  edition 
still  a  third  part  was  added,  namely  The  Experienced  Angler^ 
or  Angling  Improved^  by  Colonel  Richard  Venables,  a  letter 
from  Walton  to  whom  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
When  including  this  third  part,  the  book  is  entitled  The 
Universal  Ang/ery  but  Venables's  portion  was  not  retained 
in  later  editions.  Of  these  the  most  important  have  been 
those  of  Moses  Browne,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas,  John  Major,  Dr.  Bethune,  and  Mr.  R.  B.  Marston. 
Sir  Harris  Nicolas  s  is  the  most  complete,  and  will  probably 
remain  the  authoritative  edition,  John  Major's  is  the  daintiest 
(but  greatly  marred  by  its  shopkeeper's  preface),  and  Dr. 
Bethune's  is  the  most  learned. 
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Perhaps  no  English  book  except  The  Pilgrim's  Progress 
and  Robinson  Crusoe  has  been  so  beloved.  Generation  after 
generation  has  brought  to  it  its  young  affections,  and  there 
seems  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  average  of  something 
like  a  new  edition  for  every  two  and  a  half  years,  which  so 
far  The  Compleat  Angler  has  maintained,  will  even  be 
surpassed  in  the  future. 

This  veneration  for  Walton  is  one  of  the  curious  phe- 
nomena of  literature.  Perhaps  Dr.  Johnson  set  the  fashion 
by  saying  that  he  considered  "  the  preservation  and  elucida- 
tion of  Walton  "  "  a  pious  work."  He  himself  has  become 
the  god  of  a  similar  idolatry,  and  Lamb  perhaps  is  the  only 
other  writer  who  has  inspired  quite  the  same  kind  of  devo- 
tion. For  it  is  not  mere  hero-worship,  it  is  an  actually 
religious  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  Waltonian.  In  his 
loving  imagination  Saint  Izaak  is  as  truly  a  saint  as  any  in 
the  Calendar.  We  can  observe  the  same  process  of  canoni- 
sation going  on  in  the  case  of  Lamb. 

Lamb's  question  to  Coleridge,  "  Among  all  your  quaint 
readings,  did  you  ever  light  upon  Walton's  Complete  Angler? 
...  it  breathes  the  very  spirit  of  innocence,  purity,  and 
simplicity  of  heart  5  there  are  many  choice  old  verses  inter- 
spersed in  it ;  it  would  sweeten  a  man's  temper  at  any  time 
to  read  it ;  it  would  Christianise  every  discordant  angry 
passion  :  pray  make  yourself  acquainted  with  it " — and  his 
many  references  to  Walton  in  his  essays  have  no  doubt 
swelled  his  fame  even  more  than  the  pontifical  praise  of 
Johnson.  Then  he  has  had  Scott  for  his  panegyrist  and 
Wordsworth  for  his  sonneteer.  Nor  should  we  forget  the 
poet  Bowles. 

All  his  admirers  have  not  written  so  wisely  or  so  well  as 
these.  Like  Burns,  Walton  has  suffered  from  maudlin 
devotees,  he  has  been  slapped  on  the  back  by  the  robustious, 
cooed  to  in  the  voice  of  the  sucking  dove  by  the  sentimental, 
some  have  written  in  the  "  man  and  a  brother,"  grand  lodge 
"  masonic  "  vein,  others  as  though  he  were  a  sort  of  aged 
pet  lamb  ;  but  that  was  inevitable — fame  is  no  fame  without 
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the  plebs,  and  the  paths  of  glory  must  often  pass  beneath 
triumphal  arches  not  always  in  the  best  taste.  Besides, 
however  absurd  the  form  it  may  take,  this  devotion  to  the 
memory  of  a  lovely  soul  is  surely  far  from  absurd.  For, 
after  all,  Walton  is  a  sentiment,  at  least  as  an  angler ;  for  I 
understand  that  the  ordinary  Philistine  angler,  to  whom  all 
that  pretty  warbling  talk  of  birds  and  honey-suckle  hedges 
has  no  appeal  in  comparison  with  a  creel  full  of  speckled 
trout,  thinks  but  small  beer  of  poor  Izaak's  antiquated  angling 
methods.  It  is  probably  among  those  who  have  never  cast 
a  line  (like  the  present  editor),  or,  like  Washington  Irving, 
have  but  fished  "  to  satisfy  the  sentiment,"  that  the  majority 
of  Waltonians  are  to  be  found. 

As  a  practical  guide  to  angling,  The  Compleat  Angler  was 
exploded  even  in  its  own  day.  Robert  Franck  belonged  to 
the  order  of  Philistine,  as  distinct  from  that  of  contemplative, 
anglers,  and  naturally  he  had  little  patience  with  Walton's 
unpractical  digressions.  He  vents  his  spleen  in  a  curious 
book,  entitled  Northern  Memoirs^  written  in  dialogue  between 
Theophilus  and  Arnoldus,  published  in  1694,  and  re-edited 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  1821.  Arnoldus  complains  that 
Walton  "  stuffs  his  book  with  morals  from  Dubravius  and 
others,  not  giving  us  one  precedent  of  his  own  practical 
experiments."  Theophilus  loftily  rejoins  :  "  I  remember 
the  book,  but  you  inculcate  his  errata ;  however,  it  may 
pass  muster  among  common  muddlers."  But  Arnoldus 
thinks  not,  "  for,"  he  continues,  "  I  remember  in  Stafford,  I 
urged  his  own  argument  upon  him,  that  pickerel  weed  of 
itself  breeds  pickerel.  Which  question  was  no  sooner  stated, 
but  he  transmits  himself  to  his  authority,  viz.,  Gesner, 
Dubravius,  and  Aldrovandus,  which  I  readily  opposed,  and 
offered  my  reasons  to  prove  the  contrary."  Arnoldus  finally 
relates  how  the  Compleat  Angler,  getting  the  worst  of  the 
argument,  dropped  it,  "  and  leaves  Gesner  to  defend  it,"  and 
"  so  huffed  away." 

Of  course,  from  his  point  of  view  Franck  was  perfectly 
justified.     For  one  might  as  well  consult  a  fifteenth-century 
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pharmacopoeia  on  Russian  influenza  as  consult  "  Honest 
Izaak  "  on  any  of  the  higher  branches  of  his  art.  But  who 
minds  that  ?  Angling  was  simply  an  excuse  for  Walton's 
artless  garrulity,  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  his  ever-fragrant 
discourse  of  stream  and  meadow.  He  followed  angling,  as 
indeed  any  such  sport  is  most  intelligently  followed,  as  a 
pretext  for  a  day  or  two  in  the  fields,  not  so  much  to  fill*  his 
basket  as  to  refresh  his  spirit,  and  store  his  memory  with  the 
sweetness  of  country  sights  and  sounds.  The  angler  who 
merely  angles  for  the  sake  of  what  he  can  catch  is  not  so 
much  an  angler  as  a  fishmonger.  The  truer  angler  is  more 
often  like  Scott  and  Mr.  Lang,  "  no  fisher,  but  a  well-wisher 
to  the  game,"  such  a  one  as  Mr.  Bridges  describes  in  one  of 
his  prettiest  verses  : — 

Sometimes  an  angler  comes,  and  drops  his  hook 
Within  its  hidden  depths,  and  'gainst  a  tree 
Leaning  Ids  rod,  reads  in  some  pleasant  booh. 
Forgetting  soon  his  pride  of  fishery  ; 
And  dreams,  or  falls  asleep, 
While  curious  fishes  peep 
About  his  nibbled  bait,  or  scornfully 
Dart  off  and  rise  and  leap. 

How  much  better  to  be  this  angler  who  only  dreams,  to 
have  one's  creel  empty  indeed,  but  one's  head  sweetly  giddy 
with  the  shining  "  ghosts  of  fish  " — the  angler  who  fishes 
for  the  sake  of  doing  something  else,  to  "  some  incognisable 
end,"  which  certainly  is  not  trout. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  that  fantastic  natural  history, 
which  was  the  scorn  of  the  fierce  scientific  Franck,  is  one 
of  the  features  of  The  Compleat  Angler  which  most  attracts 
us  to-day.  Aldrovandus,  ^Elianus,  Dubravius,  Rondeletius 
— what  names  had  the  scientists  of  those  days  !  Names 
monstrous  to  the  eye  as  the  monsters  they  celebrate.  It  is 
hard  sometimes  to  make  up  one's  mind  whether  Walton's 
solemn  deference  to  these  extinct  naturalists  of  the  extinct 
is  not  a  form  of  humour  with  him,  as  indeed  one  sometimes 
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wonders  too  of  his  no  less  fantastic  piety.  Take,  for  instance, 
his  familiar  argument  in  favour  of  anglers  that  four  of 
Christ's  disciples  were  fishermen,  and  "  first,  that  He  never 
reproved  these  for  their  employment  or  calling,  as  He  did 
scribes  and  the  money-changers.  And  secondly,  He  found 
that  the  hearts  of  such  men  by  nature  were  fitted  for  con- 
templation and  quietness ;  men  of  mild,  and  sweet  and 
peaceable  spirits,  as  indeed  most  anglers  are  .  .  .  And  it  is 
observable,  that  it  was  our  Saviour's  will,  that  these  our 
four  Fishermen  should  have  a  priority  of  nomination  in  the 
catalogue  of  His  Twelve  Apostles,  Matt.  x.  2-4,  Acts  i.  13, 
as  namely,  first  St.  Peter,  St.  Andrew,  St.  James,  and  St. 
John,  and  then  the  rest  in  their  order." 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  realise  that  Walton  probably  meant 
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all  this  quite  seriously,  so  hard  is  it  by  any  stretch  of  imagi- 
nation to  transport  oneself  into  that  atmosphere  of  primitive 
.innocence  in  which  the  childlike  soul  of  Walton  breathed. 
But  to  doubt  Walton's  absolute  seriousness  in  such  a  passage 
is  to  miss  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of  his  temperament, 
its  complete,  unquestioning  reliance  upon  authority.  He 
was  entirely  the  product  of  the  old  order.  We  see  in  him 
an  exquisite  example  of  that  perfection  of  character  which 
that  old  order  not  infrequently  developed.  He  is  perhaps 
more  the  ideal  Churchman  than  the  ideal  Christian,  a 
respecter  of  castes  and  an  unquestioning  supporter  of  the 
powers  that  be.  He  is  the  type  of  man  who  grows  obediently 
as  he  is  trained,  and  gives  God  the  glory.  It  is  inevitable 
that  such  a  type  has  its  limitations.  It  is  apt  to  be  hard  on 
merely  human  feelings,  and  one  encounters  Walton's  limita- 
tions when  he  comes  to  deal  with  such  a  matter  as  Donne's 
beautiful  passionate  love-story.  Donne's  wife  married  him 
against  the  open  hostility  of  her  family,  and  their  life  together 
to  the  very  end  (even  when  she  had  become  the  mother  of 
twelve  children)  was  an  idyl  of  devoted  love — yet  Walton 
declares  their  marriage  to  have  been  "  the  remarkable  error  " 
of  Donne's  life,  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  "  a  marriage, 
too,  without  the  allowance  of  those  friends,  whose  appro- 
bation always  was,  and  ever  will  be,  necessary,  to  make 
even  a  virtuous  love  become  lawful "  !  One  would  have 
expected  the  gentle  fisherman  to  have  treated  so  charming  a 
love-story  more  tenderly,  but  I  am  afraid  "  Honest  Izaak's  " 
view  of  woman  was  much  like  that  of  Mr.  Coventry 
Patmore,  and  his  respect  for  social  usage  and  dividing-lines 
as  inexorable. 

But  a  saint  is,  of  necessity,  somewhat  inhuman,  and  Izaak, 
being  a  true  saint,  he  was  not,  doubtless,  without  saintly 
drawbacks — though  they  are  hard  to  discover.  To  adapt 
Wordsworth's  sonnet,  he  was  a  saint  who  wrote  with  a 
quill  "  dropt  from  an  angel's  wing."  One  can  hardly  think 
of  one  so  innocent-minded  writing  so  well.  There  always 
seems  a  spice  of  the  devil  in  any  form  of  skill,  and  we  don't 
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readily  think  of  the  good  man  being  clever  as  well.  It 
seems  a  sort  of  wickedness  in  him,  somehow.  But  perhaps 
Walton  was  not  quite  so  artless  in  this  matter  as  he  seemed. 
No  artist  can  be  really  artless.  Take,  for  instance,  that 
apparently  simple  sentence  in  the  life  of  Herbert,  where, 
speaking  of  certain  of  Donne's  hymns,  he  says,  "These 
hymns  are  now  lost  to  us ;  but  doubtless  they  were  such  as 
they  two  now  sing  in  heaven."  How  touchingly  quaint, 
we  say,  how  primitive  in  its  old-world  innocency  !  And 
yet  Lowell  has  pointed  out,  that  on  the  inside  of  his 
Eusebius,  preserved  at  Salisbury,  Walton  has  written  three 
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attempts  at  this  sentence,  each  of  them  very  far  from  the 
concise  beauty  to  which  he  at  last  constrained  himself.  In 
his  prayer-book  are  to  be  found  his  studies  for  his  wife's 
epitaph,  and  his  account  of  the  death  of  Hooker  and  the 
Lives  generally  received  considerable  retouching.  We  have 
seen  him  working  at  The  Compleat  Angler  till  the  last ;  and 
if  it  was  artlessness  that  planned  his  pastoral,  managed  his 
dialogues,  and  introduced  his  variations  from  his  chosen 
theme,  it  was  that  artlessness  which  is  one  with  art.  So 
much  nature  was  never  got  into  a  book  without  a  corre- 
sponding outlay  of  art — and  has  any  one  else  brought  the 
singing  of  birds,  the  fragrance  of  meadows,  the  meditative 
peace  of  the  riverside,  into  a  book,  with  so  undying  a  fresh- 
ness as  he  ?  And  how  well  he  knew  daintily  to  set  a  sprig 
of  "  old-fashioned  poetry,  but  choicely  good,"  here  and  there 
among  his  pages,  poetry  thus  immortalised  by  the  association 
— for  no  other  writer  so  hallows  his  quotations. 

But  it  is  in  vain  we  strive  by  critical  reagents  to  analyse 
the  unfading  charm  of  this  old  book ;  is  it  not  simply  that 
the  soul  of  a  good  man  still  breathes  through  its  pages  like 
lavender  i 


IF.  Charles  Cotton 


1HAVE  elsewhere  ventured  to  express  the  opinion  that 
Cotton's  so-called  "second  part"  of  The  Compleat 
Angler^  whatever  the  literary  skill  with  which  the 
style  of  Walton  is  imitated,  not  to  say  parodied,  what- 
ever its  illustrative  and  associative  value,  or  its  importance  as 
a  contribution  to  the  art  and  science  of  fly-fishing,  is  never- 
theless— printed  as  an  integral  part  of  that  charming  classic 
— an  impertinence.  Its  proper  place  is  an  appendix,  whither 
I  should  have  relegated  it  in  this  edition,  had  not  tradition 
been  too  strong  to  be  gainsaid.  Whom  fame  has  joined 
together  let  no  man  put  asunder. 

Yet,  as  I  have  said,  I  cannot  be  "  the  only  reader  of  the 
book  for  whom  it  ends  with  that  gentle  benediction  :  *  And 
upon  all  that  are  lovers  of  virtue,  and  dare  trust  in  his 
providence,  and  be  quiet,  and  go  a  Angling  * ;  and  that  sweet 
exhortation  from  I  Thess.  iv.  n,  l  Study  to  be  quiet.' 
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"After  the  exquisite  quietism  of  this  farewell,  it  is  dis- 
tracting to  come  precipitately  upon  the  fine  gentleman  with 
the  great  wig  and  the  Frenchified  airs." 

But  I  resent  the  arbitrary  wedlock  for  Cotton,  too.  It 
has  caused  him  to  be  preached  at  for  years  by  sententiously 
pious  editors,  who,  it  is  plain,  feel  him  no  fit  company  for 
Walton,  and  only  tolerate  him  at  all  because  Walton's 
affection  "  pleads  against  oblivion  for  his  name." 

Dr.  Bethune's  sanctimonious  horror  on  the  matter  is  so 
delicious  that  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  him  : 

The  friendship  which  our  venerated  Walton  had  for  Cotton, 
besides  his  being  the  author  of  the  following  amusing  and 
excellent  treatise,  will  naturally  lead  the  reader  to  desire  a 
better  knowledge  of  him  ;  but,  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
the  duty  thus  laid  upon  the  editor  is  by  no  means  so  pleasant 
as  he  could  wish.  The  character  of  the  adopted  son  differs 
so  widely  from  that  of  his  pure-minded  Either,  as  to  make 
it  a  mystery  how  even  a  common  taste  for  angling  could 
have  made  the  friend  of  Wotton  bear  with  the  habits  of 
the  younger  man.  Perhaps  the  friendship  Walton  had  for 
Cotton's  Either  was  affectionately  entailed  upon  the  offspring  ; 
perhaps  similarity  of  political  opinions  may  have  biased  even 
the  very  sober  judgment ;  perhaps  a  charitable  hope  to  do 
the  reckless  wit  good  by  a  close  association  made  the  merciful 
heart  more  tolerant ;  no  doubt  the  venerable  presence  re- 
strained the  tongue  from'  the  licence  of  the  pen  which  the 
burlesque  poet  made  a  second  nature ;  but  however  it  came 
about,  an  affectionate  intercourse  was  maintained  between 
them,  as  the  reader  already  knows,  and  will  soon  know 
further.  Let  us  hope  that  Walton's  serious  occupations  and 
intercourse  with  pious  men  of  learning  kept  him  happily 
away  from  companions  where  loose  writings  would  be  named  ; 
and  that,  ignorant  of  Cotton's  vicious  folly,  he  judged  him 
rather  by  the  truly  beautiful  sentiments  breathed  through 
the  "  Stanzes  Irreguliers." 

One  would  like  to  hear  "  hearty,  cheerful  Mr.  Cotton's  " 
laughter — and  remarks — on  this  passage. 
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The  incongruity  of  the  friendship  is  obvious,  and  we  may 
be  sure,  with  Lowell,  that  "  there  must  have  been  delicately 
understood  and  mutually  respectful  conventions  of  silence  in 
an  intimacy  between  the  placidly  believing  author  of  the 
Lives  and  the  translator  of  him  who  created  the  essay." 

But  saint  and  sinner  have  been  friends  before  and  after 
Walton  and  Cotton,  and  the  likeableness  of  a  friend  is  more 
important  to  a  friendship  than  his  opinions,  or  even  his 
morals.  Besides,  if  Walton  was  a  saint,  he  had  plainly  not 
forgotten  the  good  gospel  advice  given  to  unpractical 
children  of  light,  and  Lowell  no  doubt  indicates  one  bond 
between  him  and  Cotton,  when  he  says  that  "  Walton  loved 
a  gentleman  of  the  blood  as  honestly  as  Johnson  did,  and 
was,  I  am  sure,  as  sturdily  independent  withal ....  himself 
of  obscurest  lineage,  there  was  nothing  he  relished  more 
keenly  than  the  long  pedigrees  of  other  people."  When 
that  gentleman  of  the  blood  was  an  angler,  with  one  of  the 
best  trout  streams  in  England  rippling  through  his  lands,  a 
man  of  taste,  a  staunch  cavalier,  a  loyal  Churchman,  and  a 
kind,  hearty,  good-natured  young  man,  reverent  to  age  and 
respectful  towards  sanctities,  if  perhaps  a  thought  too  gay 
and  giddy  in  his  life  and  poems,  as  young  men  will  be — well, 
why  shouldn't  even  the  Bishop  of  Chichester's  "Honest 
Izaak,"  take  him  for  his  friend  ? 

For  Cotton  Walton  probably  had  that  charm  of  antithesis 
which  is  so  attractive  to  men  of  the  world,  who  by  a  sort 
of  intellectual  urbanity  often  understand  and  interpret  good- 
ness and  purity  better  than  the  good  and  pure  themselves. 
Probably  he  had  the  man  of  the  world's  delight  in  character 
for  its  own  sake,  independent  of  the  particular  type's  likeness 
or  unlikeness  to  himself.  There  must  have  been  times 
when,  mentally,  Walton  made  him  yawn  tremendously ; 
times  when  he  would  smother  his  smiles  at  the  old  man's 
prudishness ;  times  even  when  he  may  have  been  tempted 
to  adamn"  his  sententiousness.  The  same  happens  with 
Walton's  readers  to  this  day,  but  they  go  on  loving  him  all 
the  same  j  and  so  it  was,  no  doubt,  with  Cotton. 
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Besides,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Walton  had  been  a 
friend  of  the  father  before  the  son,*  a  father  so  closely 
repeated  in  the  son,  that  the  same  description  will  almost 
literally  serve  for  both — though,  of  the  two,  the  father 
seems  to  have  been  the  more  brilliant  man.  That  description, 
stately  yet  almost  tender,  is  supplied  by  Lord  Clarendon  in 
the  following  passage,  quoted  from  his  autobiography  : 

Charles  Cotton  was  a  gentleman  born  to  a  competent 
fortune,  and  so  qualified  in  his  person  and  education,  that 
for  many  years  he  continued  the  greatest  ornament  of  the 
town,  in  the  esteem  of  those  who  had  been  best  bred.  His 
natural  parts  were  very  great,  his  wit  flowing  in  all  the  parts 
of  conversation  ;  the  superstructure  of  learning  not  raised 
to  a  considerable  height :  but  having  passed  some  years  in 
Cambridge,  and  then  in  France,  and  conversing  always  with 
learned  men,  his  expressions  were  ever  proper  and  significant, 
and  gave  great  lustre  to  his  discourse  upon  any  argument ; 
so  that  he  was  thought  by  those  who  were  not  intimate  with 
him,  to  have  been  much  better  acquainted  with  books  than 
he  was.  He  had  all  those  qualities  which  in  youth  raise 
men  to  the  reputation  of  being  fine  gentlemen  ;  such  a 
pleasantness  and  gaiety  of  humour,  such  a  sweetness  and 
gentleness  of  nature,  and  such  a  civility  and  delightfulness 
in  conversation,  that  no  man,  in  court  or  out  of  it,  appeared 
a  more  accomplished  person  :  all  these  extraordinary  quali- 
fications being  supported  by  as  extraordinary  a  clearness  of 
courage  and  fearlessness  of  spirit,  of  which  he  gave  too  often 
manifestation.  Some  unhappy  suits  in  law,  and  waste  of 
his  fortune  in  those  suits,  made  some  impression  on  his  mind 
which,  being  impaired  by  domestic  afflictions,  and  those 
indulgences  to  himself  which  naturally  attend  those  afflic- 
tions, rendered  his  age  less  reverenced  than  his  youth  had 

*  In  Cotton's  poem  to  Walton  quoted  in  the  appendix,  he  says, 
a  propos  of  the  lives  of  Donne  and  Wotton  : 

How  happy  was  my  father,  then,  to  see 
Those  men  he  lov'd,  by  him  he  lov'd,  to  be 
Rescued  from  frailties  and  mortality. 
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been,  and  gave  his  best  friends  cause  to  have  wished  that  he 
had  not  lived  so  long. 

The  fortunate  son  of  this  delightful  father,  and  by  him 
and  his  mother,  Olive  Stanhope,  sprung  from  some  of  the 
noblest  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire  families,  Charles  Cotton 
was  born  at  Beresford,  April  28,  1630.  Particulars  of  his 
youth  are  almost  as  vague  as  particulars  of  the  youth  of 
Walton  ;  but  in  his  case,  on  account  of  his  birth,  they  are 
more  safely  conjecturable.  That  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge 
is  likely,  though  not  definitely  known  ;  it  being  surmised, 
however,  from  his  affection  for  his  tutor,  Ralph  Rawson,  as 
expressed  in  a  dedication  to  a  translation  of  an  ode  by 
Joannes  Secundus,  included  in  his  Poems  on  Several  Occasions 
(1689).  It  seems  certain,  however,  that  he  took  no  degree  ; 
but,  like  many  who  have  done  the  same,  his  acquaintance 
with  and  love  for  literature  at  an  early  age  seems  to  have 
been  none  the  less.  His  classical  attainments  and  his  know- 
ledge of  French  and  Italian,  combined  with  the  usual  polite 
accomplishments  of  his  time,  appear  to  have  been  consider- 
able ;  and  he  seems  to  have  written  poetry  from  his  youth, 
though  little  of  it  was  published  till  after  the  Restoration. 
He  boasted  two  poets  among  his  family  connections  — 
Colonel  Richard  Lovelace,  a  friend  of  his  father's,  and  Sir 
Aston  Cockayne,  a  cousin  of  his  mother's.  Lovelace,  who 
had  written  an  elegy  on  his  aunt  Cassandra  Cotton,  and  had 
likewise  addressed  an  ode  on  "The  Grasshopper"  to  his 
father,  later  on  inscribed  "  The  Triumphs  of  Philamore  and 
Amoret,  to  the  noblest  of  our  youth  and  best  of  friends, 
Charles  Cotton,  Esquire,  being  at  Beresford,  at  his  house  in 
Staffordshire,  from  London."  Cotton  is  supposed  to  have 
befriended  him  in  his  poverty,  and  he  wrote  an  elegy  to  his 
memory,  which  was  printed  at  the  end  of  Lucasta  and 
Posthume  Poems  in  1659. 

Sir  Aston  Cockayne,  if  but  a  very  minor  poet,  had  a  pretty 
gift  for  flattering  his  friends.  He  seems  from  the  first  to 
have  taken  the  praise  of  Cotton  for  his  mission  in  life,  and 
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his  poem,  "To  my  most  honoured  cousin,  Mr,  Charles 
Cotton  the  Younger,  upon  his  excellent  Poems,"  is  a  by  no 
means  despicable  piece  of  hyperbole.  I  quote  the  greater 
part  of  it  for  its  references  to  Cotton's  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments, but  also  for  its  own  intrinsic  curiosity  : 

To  my  Most  Honoured  Cousin,  Mr.  Charles  Cotton, 
the  Younger,  upon  his  Excellent  Poems. 

Bear  back,  you  crowd  of  wits,  that  have  so  long 

Been  the  prime  glory  of  the  English  tongue, 

And  room  for  our  arch-poet  make,  and  follow 

His  steps,  as  you  would  do  your  great  J  polio. 

Nor  is  he  his  inferior,  for  see 

His  picture,  and  you  11  say  that  this  is  he; 

So  young  and  handsome  both,  so  tress* d  alike, 

That  curious  Lilly,  or  most  skill' d  Vandyke, 

Would  prefer  neither,  only  here's  the  odds, 

This  gives  us  better  verse,  than  that  the  Gods. 

Beware,  you  poets,  that  (at  distance)  you 

The  reverence  afford  him  that  is  due 

Unto  his  mighty  merit,  and  not  dare 

Tour  puny  threads  with  his  lines  to  compare  .... 

The  Greek  and  Latin  language  he  commands, 

So  all  that  then  was  writ  in  both  these  lands  ; 

The  French  and  the  Italian  he  hath  gairid 

And  all  the  wit  that  in  them  is  contained. 

So,  if  he  pleases  to  translate  a  piece 

From  France  or  Italy,  old  Rome  or  Greece, 

The  understanding  reader  soon  will  find, 

It  is  the  best  of  any  of  that  kind; 

But  when  he  lets  his  own  rare  fancy  hose, 

There  is  no  flight  so  noble  as  his  muse. 

Treats  he  of  war  ?    Bellona  doth  advance, 

And  leads  his  march  with  her  refulgent  lance. 

Sings  he  of  love  ?     Cupid  about  him  lurks, 

And  Venus  in  her  chariot  draws  his  works. 

Whatever  his  subject  be,  hill  make  it  fit 

To  live  hereafter  emperor  of  wit. 
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He  is  the  Muses9  darting,  all  the  nine 

P has  bus  disclaim,  and  term  him  more  divine. 

The  wondrous  Tasso,  that  so  long  hath  home 

The  sacred  laurel,  shall  remain  forlorn. 

Alonso  de  Ere  ilia  y  that  in  strong 

And  mighty  lines  hath  Araucana  sung, 

And  Sallust,  that  the  ancient  Hebrew  story 

Hath  poetiz'd,  submit  unto  your  glory. 

So  the  chief  swans  ofTagus,  Arne,  and  Seine, 

Must  yield  to  Thames,  and  veil  unto  your  strain. 

Hail,  generous  magazine  of  wit,  you  bright 

Planet  of  learning,  dissipate  the  night 

Of  dulness,  wherein  us  this  age  involves, 

And  {from  our  ignorance)  redeem  our  souls. 

A  word  at  parting,  Sir,  1  could  not  choose 

Thus  to  congratulate  your  happy  muse ; 

And  {though  I  vilify  your  worth)  my  zeal 

{And  so  in  mercy  think)  intended  well. 

The  world  will  fond  your  Tines  are  great  and  strong, 

The  nihil  ultra  of  the  English  tongue. 

Cotton's  young  manhood  seems  to  have  been  spent  like  the 
manhood  of  other  young  men  of  his  class  and  time  ;  college, 
foreign  travel  and  the  town,  with  a  touch  of  such  graver 
interests  as  angling,  gardening  and  planting.  (He  wrote  an 
admirable  Planters*  Manual  in  1675.) 

In  1656  he  married  his  cousin  Isabella,  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Hutchinson,  and  in  1658  his  father  died. 

On  the  Restoration  he  began  his  public  career  as  author 
by  a  prose  panegyric  of  the  king,  and  in  1664  he  published 
his  ScarronideSy  or  the  First  Book  of  Virgil  Travestie,  a 
burlesque,  neither  brighter  nor  duller  than  the  average  wit 
of  his  day,  but  which,  however,  enjoyed  great  popularity 
(going  through  no  less  than  fourteen  editions),  possibly  on 
account  of  its  indecencies.  In  these,  however,  it  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  singular  in  that  liberal  age. 

From  this  time  onwards,  Cotton  became  a  fairly  busy 
literary  man.  He  seems  to  have  been  driven  to  translating 
as  a  means  of  enlivening  the  "  vacancy  of  a  country  life," 
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of  which  he  frequently  complains,  rather  than  from  any 
profit  it  brought  him.  A  list  of  his  writings  will  be  found 
at  the  end  of  this  note. 

In  1670  his  wife  died,  leaving  him  with  three  sons  and 
five  daughters,  and  in  1675  we  find  him  married  again,  his 
second  wife  being  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Russell, 
and  widow  of  the  Earl  of  Ardglass.  Like  his  father  before 
him,  his  life  seems  to  have  been  much  harassed  by  the 
narrowness  of  his  means.  On  two  occasions  he  found  it 
necessary  to  petition  Parliament  to  sanction  the  sale  of 
portions  of  his  estate,  and  there  is  a  cave  near  where  Beresford 
Hall  stood,  in  which,  according  to  local  tradition,  he  used 
to  hide  from  his  creditors ;  a  story  generally  discredited  by 
his  biographers,  but  somewhat  borne  out  by  this  passage 
from  a  poem  addressed  to  Alexander  Brome,  complaining  of 
his  country  exile,  with  no  company — 

But  such,  as  I  still  pray ,  I  may  not  see. 
Such  craggy  rough-hewn  rogues,  as  do  not  fit, 
Sharpen  and  set,  hut  blunt  the  edge  of  wit  ,• 
Any  of  which  (and  fear  has  a  quick  eye) 
If  through  a  perspective  1  chance  to  spy, 
Though  a  mile  off,  I  take  the  alarm  and  run 
As  if  I  saw  the  devil,  or  a  dun  ; 
And  in  the  neighbouring  rocks  take  sanctuary. 
Praying  the  hills  to  fall  and  cover  me  ; 
So  that  my  solace  lies  amongst  my  grounds, 
And  my  best  company's  my  horse  and  hounds. 

Another  story  represents  him  scribbling  the  following 
not  very  brilliant  quatrain  on  the  walls  of  a  debtor's  prison 
in  London  : 


A  prison  is  a  place  of  cure 
Wherein  no  one  can  thrive ; 

A  touchstone  sure  to  try  a  friend, 
A  grave  for  men  alive. 


Cotton's  friendship  with  Walton,  as  we  have  seen,  pro- 
bably  dated   from   his    boyhood,   and   had   found   poetical 
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expression  before,  preparing  a  fifth  edition  of  his  pastoral, 
Walton  had  invited  him  to  contribute  those  "Instructions 
how  to  angle  for  a  trout  or  grayling  in  a  clear  stream," 
which  Cotton,  he  himself  tells  us,  wrote  in  about  ten  days, 
and  sent  back  to  his  friend.  In  the  same  year  in  which  the 
joint  Compleat  Angler  appeared,  Cotton  had  finished  building 
the  little  fishing-house  which  still  stands  among  its  trees,  in 
a  bend  of  the  Dove,  sacred  to  anglers  and  ancient  friendship. 
Mr.  New's  illustrations  make  unnecessary  any  more  modern 
description  than  Cotton's  own  (Part  II.,  Chap.  III.)  and 
indeed  the  place  is  to  this  day  so  pleasant  that  one  may  still 
say  of  it  in  Walton's  words  that  u  the  pleasantness  of  the 
river,  mountains  and  meadows  about  it,  cannot  be  described  ; 
unless  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  or  Mr.  Cotton's  father -were  alive 
again  to  do  it." 

Cotton  survived  his  old  friend  but  four  years,  dying  of  a 
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fever  on  some  date  uncertain  during  1687,  but  said  to  be 
February  13. 

He  is  entirely  remembered  to-day  by  his  association  with 
Walton,  and  his  translation  of  Montaigne,  which  have 
carried  down  to  us  the  tradition  of  his  handsome  person  and 
courtly  manners,  but  which  have  hardly  won  due  recognition 
for  his  poetry.  Without  declaring  it,  with  Sir  Aston  Cock- 
ayne, "  the  nihil  ultra  of  the  English  tongue,"  we  may  still 
feel  that  it  has  charms  and  excellencies,  real  if  modest,  which 
make  forgetfulness  of  it  unjust,  and  which  justify  Cotton's 
long-neglected  claim  to  a  recognised  place  among  English 
poets,  a  claim  which  a  new  edition  of  his  poems  might 
establish  ;  though  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  he  would  shine  best 
in  a  judicious  selection.  His  bane  was  fluency,  and  not 
seldom  we  have  to  plod  through  deserts  of  mediocre  verse 
before  we  reach  any  poetry  worth  while.  But  the  poetry  is 
there,  and  when  with  Cotton  the  moment  of  literary  pro- 
jection did  come,  the  product  had  a  charming  inevitability, 
and  is  marked  by  a  rare  excellence  of  simplicity,  to  which 
Coleridge  has  paid  a  tribute  in  the  Biographia  Literaria. 
The  following  verses  from  the  "  Contentation,"  one  of  the 
several  poems  "directed"  to  Walton,  may  be  taken  as  an 
example  : 

'Tis  contentation  that  alone 

Can  make  us  happy  here  below, 
And  when  this  tittle  life  is  gone, 

Will  lift  us  up  to  heav'n  too. 

A  very  little  satisfies 

An  honest  and  a  grateful  heart ; 
And  who  would  more  than  will  suffice. 

Does  covet  more  than  is  his  part. 

That  man  is  happy  in  his  share, 
Who  is  warm  clad,  and  cleanly  fed; 

Whose  necessaries  bound  his  care9 
And  honest  labour  makes  his  bed. 
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Who  free  from  debt,  and  clear  from  crimes, 
Honours  those  laws  that  others  fear  ; 

Who  ill  of  princes f  in  worst  times , 
Will  neither  speak  himself  nor  hear. 

Who  from  the  busy  world  retires 

To  be  more  useful  to  it  stilly 
And  to  no  greater  good  aspires, 

But  only  the  eschewing  ill. 

Who  with  his  angle  and  his  books 
Can  think  the  longest  day  well  spent, 

J nd  praises  God  whm  back  he  looks, 
And  finds  that  all  was  innocent. 

This  man  is  happier  far  than  he, 

Whom  public  business  oft  betrays, 
Through  labyrinths  of  policy 

To  crooked  and  forbidden  ways. 

The  world  is  full  of  beaten  roads, 

But  yet  so  slippery  withall, 
That  where  one  walks  secure,  'tis  odds 

A  hundred  and  a  hundred  fall. 

Untrodden  paths  are  then  the  best, 

Where  the  frequented  are  unsure, 
And  he  comes  soonest  to  his  rest, 

Whose  journey  has  been  most  secure. 

It  is  content  alone  that  makes 

Our  pilgrimage  a  pleasure  here, 
And  who  buys  sorrow  cheapest,  takes 

An  ill  commodity  too  dear. 

Nor  was  Cotton's   muse  always  so  mild,  as  this  manly 
rebuke  of  Waller,  censure  so  well-deserved,  will  show  ; 
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To  Poet  E.  W.y  occasioned  for  his  writing  a  Panegyric 
on  Oliver  Cromwell. 

From  whence,  vile  Poet,  didst  thou  glean  the  wit, 

And  words  for  such  a  vitious  poem  fit  ? 

Where  couldst  thou  paper  find  was  not  too  white, 

Or  ink  that  could  be  black  enough  to  write  ? 

What  servile  devil  tempted  thee  to  be 

A  flatterer  of  thine  own  slavery  ? 

To  kiss  thy  bondage  and  extol  the  deed, 

At  once  that  made  thy  prince  and  country  bleed  ? 

I  wonder  much  thy  false  heart  did  not  dread, 

And  shame  to  write  what  all  men  blush  to  read ; 

Thus  with  a  base  ingratitude  to  rear 

Trophies  unto  thy  master's  murtherer  ? 

Who  called  thee  coward — much  mistook 

The  characters  of  thy  pedantic  look; 

Thou  hast  at  once  abused  thyself  and  us, 

He's  stout  that  dares  to  flatter  a  tyranne  thus. 

Put  up  thy  pen  and  ink,  muzzle  thy  muse. 
Adulterate  hag  fit  for  the  common  stews, 
No  good  man's  library  ;  writ  thou  hast, 
Treason  in  rhyme,  has  all  thy  works  defaced ; 
Such  is  thy  fault,  that  when  I  think  to  find 
A  punishment  of  the  severest  kind 
For  thy  offence,  my  malice  cannot  name 
A  greater,  than  once  to  commit  the  same. 

Where  was  thy  reason  then,  when  thou  began 
To  write  against  the  sense  of  God  and  man  ? 
Within  thy  guilty  breast  despair  took  place, 
Thou  wouldst  despairing  die  despite  of  grace, 
At  once  thou *rt  judge  and  malefactor  shown, 
Each  sentence  in  thy  poem  is  thine  own. 
Then  what  thou  hast  pronounced  go  execute, 
Hang  up  thyself,  and  say  I  bid  thee  do  it, 
Fear  not  thy  memory,  that  cannot  die, 
This  panegyric  is  thy  elegy, 
Which  shall  be  when  or  wheresoever  read9 
A  living  poem  to  upbraid  the  dead. 
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Cotton's  Literary  Work 

[This  list  is  reprinted  from  Mr.  R.  B.  Marston's  "Lea  and  Dove" 

edition] 

1649     An  Elegy  upon  the  Death  of  Henry,  Lord  Hastings. 
165 1     Verses  prefixed  to  Edmund  Prestwich's  translation  to  the 

Hippolitus  of  Seneca. 
1 65 1     Verses  on  the  Execution  of  James,  Earl  of  Derby. 
1654     Verses  in  which  he  castigates  Waller  for  writing  a  panegyric 

on  the  Protector. 
1 664     Scarronides,  or  Firgil  Travestie,  being  the  first  book  of  Virgil's 

jEneis,  in  English  burlesque.     8vo. 
1 667     A  Translation  of  The  Moral  Philosophy  of  the  Stoics,  from 
the  French  of  Du  Vaix. 
Some  verses  on  the  Poems  of  his  friend,  Alexander  Brome. 
1670*    Scarronides,  second  edition. 

Translation  of  Gerard's  History  of  the  Life  of  the  Duke 
of  Espernon,  dedicated  to  Dr.  Gilbert  Sheldon,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury. 
1 67 1     A  Translation  of  Corneille's  Tragedy,  Les  Horaces. 

Voyage  to  Ireland,  in  Burlesque. 
1670     Translation  of  the  Commentaries  of  Blaise  de  Montluc, 
-74  Marshal  of  France. 

The  Compleat  Gamester.     (Attributed  to  him.) 

The  Fair  One  of  Tunis,*  novel,  translated  from  the  French. 

1675  Burlesque  upon  Burlesque  ;  or  the  Scoffer  Scoff* d. 

The  Planters  Manual,  being  instructions  for  cultivating  all 
sorts  of  fruit  trees.     8vo. 

1676  The  Second  Part  of  The  Compleat  Angler ;  Being  Instructions 

how  to  Angle  for  a  Trout  or  Grayling  in  a  clear  Stream. 

168 1  The  Wonders  of  the  Peak.  A  description  in  verse  of  the 
natural  wonders  of  the  Peak  District  in  Derbyshire. 

1685     Translation  of  the  Essays  of  Montaigne. 

1687  Was  engaged  in  translating  the  Memoirs  of  the  Sieur  de 
Pontis  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  February  1687. 
This  work  was  published  in  1694,  by  his  son,  Beresford 
Cotton.  In  1689  Poems  on  Several  Occasions,  a  collec- 
tion of  some  of  his  poems,  was  published. 


The   Compleat   Angler 

Or  the 

Contemplative  Man's  Recreation 


Part  I 


Being  a  Discourse  of  Rivers,  Fishponds, 
Fish,  and  Fishing 

Written  by 

Izaak  Walton 


c^r? 


TO  THE   RIGHT   WORSHIPFUL 

JOHN  OFFLEY 

OF  MADELEY  MANOR,  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  STAFFORD,  ESQ. 
MY  MOST  HONOURED   FRIEND. 


IRj — I  have  made  so  ill  use  of  your  former 
favours,  as  by  them  to  be  encouraged  to 
un  treat,  that  they  may  be  enlarged  to  the 
patronage  and  protection  of  this  book  :  and 
I  have  put  on  a  modest  confidence,  that 
I  shall  not  be  denied,  because  it  is  a  dis- 
course of  fish  and  fishing,  which  you  know  so  well,  and 
both  love  and  practise  so  much. 

You  are  assured  (though  there  be  ignorant  men  of  another 
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belief)  that  angling  is  an  art :  and  you  know  that  art  better 
than  others ;  and  that  this  truth  is  demonstrated  by  the 
fruits  of  that  pleasant  labour  which  you  enjoy,  when  you 
purpose  to  give  rest  to  your  mind,  and  divest  yourself  of 
your  more  serious  business,  and  (which  is  often)  dedicate  a 
day  or  two  to  this  recreation. 

At  which  time,  if  common  Anglers  should  attend  you,  and 
be  eye-witnesses  of  the  success,  not  of  your  fortune  but 
your  skilly  it  would  doubtless  beget  in  them  an  emulation  to 
be  like  you,  and  that  emulation  might  beget  an  industrious 
diligence  to  be  so;  but  I  know  it  is  not  attainable  by 
common  capacities.  And  there  be  now  many  men  of  great 
wisdom^  learnings  and  experience^  which  love  and  practise  this 
arty  that  know  I  speak  the  truth. 

5/r,  this  pleasant  curiosity  of  fish  and  fishing  (of  which 
you  are  so  great  a  master)  has  been  thought  worthy  the 
pens  and  practices  of  divers  in  other  nations,  that  have  been 
reputed  men  of  great  learning  and  wisdom  :  and  amongst 
those  of  this  nation,  I  remember  Sir  Henry  Wotton  (a  dear 
lover  of  this  art)  has  told  me,  that  his  intentions  were  to 
write  a  discourse  of  the  art,  and  in  praise  of  angling ;  and 
doubtless  he  had  done  so,  if  death  had  not  prevented  him  ; 
the  remembrance  of  which  hath  often  made  me  sorry ;  for 
if  he  had  lived  to  do  it,  then  the  unlearned  angler  had  seen 
some  better  treatise  of  this  art,  a  treatise  that  might  have 
proved  worthy  his  perusal,  which  (though  some  have  under- 
taken) I  could  never  yet  see  in  English. 

But  mine  may  be  thought  as  weaky  and  as  unworthy  of 
common  view ;  and  I  do  here  freely  confess,  that  I  should 
rather  excuse  myself,  than  censure  others,  my  own  discourse 
being  liable  to  so  many  exceptions  ;  against  which  you,  sir, 
might  make  this  one,  that  it  can  contribute  nothing  to  your 
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knowledge.  And  lest  a  longer  epistle  may  diminish  your 
pleasure,  I  shall  make  this  no  longer  than  to  add  this  follow- 
ing truth,  that  I  am  really^ 

Sir, 

Your  most  affectionate  friend^ 

And  most  humble  servant ', 

Iz.  Wa. 


TO   THE  READER   OF   THIS  DISCOURSE, 

BUT  ESPECIALLY 

TO   THE  HONEST  ANGLER. 


THINK  fit  to  tell  thee  these  following  truths, 
that  I  did  neither  undertake,  nor  write,  nor 
publish,  and  much  less  own,  this  Discourse 
to  please  myself ;  and,  having  been  too  easily 
drawn  to  do  all  to  please  others,  as  I  pro- 
posed not  the  gaining  of  credit  by  this  under- 
taking,  so  I  would  not  willingly  lose  any  part 
of  that  to  which  I  had  a  just  title  before  I  began  it,  and  do 
therefore  desire  and  hope,  if  I  deserve  not  commendations,  yet  I 
may  obtain  pardon. 

And  though  this  Discourse  may  be  liable  to  some  exceptions,  yet 
I  cannot  doubt  but  that  most  readers  may  receive  so  much  pleasure 
or  profit  by  it,  as  may  make  it  worthy  the  time  of  their  perusal, 
if  they  be  not  too  grave  or  too  busy  men.  And  this  is  all  the 
confidence  that  I  can  put  on,  concerning  the  merit  of  what  is  here 
offered  to  their  consideration  and  censure ;  and  if  the  last  prove 
too  severe,  as  I  have  a  liberty,  so  I  am  resolved  to  use  it,  and 
neglect  all  sour  censures. 
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And  I  wish  the  reader  also  to  take  notice,  that  in  writing  of 
it  I  have  made  myself  a  recreation  of  a  recreation  5  and  that 
it  might  prove  so  to  him,  and  not  dull  and  tediously,  /  have  in 
several  places  mixed,  not  any  scurrility,  but  some  innocent,  harm- 
less mirth,  of  which,  if  thou  be  a  severe,  sour-complexioned  man, 
then  I  here  disallow  thee  to  be  a  competent  judge  ;  for  divines 
say,  there  are  offences  given,  and  offences  not  given  but  taken. 

And  I  am  the  willinger  to  justify  the  pleasant  part  of  it, 
because,  though  it  is  known,  I  can  be  serious  at  seasonable  times, 
yet  the  whole  Discourse  is,  or  rather  was,  a  picture  of  my  own 
disposition,  especially  in  such  days  and  times  as  I  have  laid  aside 
business,  and  gone  a-fishing  with  honest  Nat.  and  R.  Roe  ;  but 
they  are  gone,  and  with  them  most  of  my  pleasant  hours,  even  as 
a  shadow  that  passeth  away  and  returns  not. 

And  next,  let  me  add  this,  that  he  that  likes  not  the  book, 
should  like  the  excellent  picture  of  the  trout,  and  some  of  the  other 
fish  ;  which  I  may  take  a  liberty  to  commend,  because  they  concern 
not  myself 

Next,  let  me  tell  the  reader,  that  in  that  which  is  the  more 
useful  part  of  this  Discourse,  that  is  to  say,  the  observations  of 
the  nature,  and  breeding,  and  seasons,  and  catching  of  fish, 
/  am  not  so  simple  as  not  to  know  that  a  captious  reader  may 
find  exceptions  against  something  said  of  some  of  these  ;  and  there- 
fore, I  must  entreat  him  to  consider  that  experience  teaches  us  to 
know  that  several  countries  alter  the  time,  and  I  think  almost 
the  manner  of  fishes'  breeding,  but  doubtless  of  their  being  in 
season  ;  as  may  appear  by  three  rivers  in  Monmouthshire, 
namely,  Severn,  Wye,  and  Usk,  where  Camden  (British 
Fishes,  633)  observes,  that  in  the  river  Wye,  salmon  are  in 
season  from  September  to  April ;  and  we  are  certain  that  in 
Thames  and  Trent,  and  in  most  other  rivers,  they  be  in  season 
the  six  hotter  months. 

Now  for  the  art  of  catching  fish,  that  is  to  say,  how  to  make 
a  man — that  was  none — to  be  an  angler  by  a  book  ;  he  that 
undertakes  it  shall  undertake  a  harder  task  than  Mr.  Hales  (a 
most  valiant  and  excellent  fencer)  who,  in  a  printed  book  called 
A  Private  School  of  Defence,  undertook  to  teach  that  art  or 
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science,  and  was  laughed  at  for 
his  labour.  Not  but  that  many 
useful  things  might  be  learnt  by 
that  book,  but  he  was  laughed 
at  because  that  art  was  not  to 
be  taught  by  words,  but  practice  ; 
and  so  must  angling.  And  note 
also,  that  in  this  Discourse,  I  do 
not  undertake  to  say  all  that  is 
known,  or  may  be  said  of  it, 
but  I  undertake  to  acquaint  the 
reader  with  many  things  that 
are  not  usually  known  to  every 
angler  ;  and  I  shall  leave  glean- 
ings and  observations  enough  to 
be  made  out  of  the  experience 
of  all  that  love  and  practise 
this  recreation,  to  which  I  shall 
encourage  them.  For  angling 
may  be  said  to  be  so  like  the 
mathematics,  that  it  can  never 
be  fully  learnt ;  at  least  not  so 
fully,  but  that  there  will  still 
be  more  new  experiments  left 
for  the  trial  of  other  men  that 
succeed  us. 

But  I  think  all  that  love  this 
game  may  here  learn  something 
that  may  be  worth  their  money, 
if  they  be  not  poor  and  needy 
men ;  and  in  case  they  be,  I 
then  wish  them  to  forbear  to 
buy  it,  for  I  write,  not  to  get 
money,  but  for  pleasure,  and  this 
Discourse  boasts  of  no  more  ;  for 
I  hate  to  promise  much  and  de- 
ceive the  reader. 


_--'  --.^^ 
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And  however  it  proves  to  him,  yet  I  am  sure  I  have  found 
a  high  content  in  the  search  and  conference  of  what  is  here  offered 
to  the  reader's  view  and  censure  ;  I  wish  him  as  much  in  the 
perusal  of  it,  and  so  I  might  here  take  my  leave  ;  but  will  stay 
a  little  and  tell  him,  that  whereas  it  is  said  by  many  that  in  fly- 
fishing for  a  trout  the  angler  must  observe  his  twelve  several 
flies  for  the  twelve  months  of  the  year :  I  say,  he  that  follows 
that  rule  shall  be  as  sure  to  catch  fish,  and  be  as  wise,  as  he  that 
makes  hay  by  the  fair  days  in  an  almanac,  and  no  surer  ;  for 
those  very  flies  that  used  to  appear  about  and  on  the  water  in 
one  month  of  the  year,  may  the  following  year  come  almost  a 
month  sooner  or  later,  as  the  same  year  proves  colder  or  hotter  ; 
and  yet,  in  the  following  Discourse,  I  have  set  down  the  twelve 
flies  that  are  in  reputation  with  many  anglers,  and  they  may 
serve  to  give  him  some  observations  concerning  them.  And  he 
may  note,  that  there  are  in  Wales  and  other  countries,  peculiar 
flies,  proper  to  the  particular  place  or  country ;  and  doubtless 
unless  a  man  makes  a  fly  to  counterfeit  that  very  fly  in  that 
place,  he  is  like  to  lose  his  labour,  or  much  of  it ;  but  for  the 
generality,  three  or  four  flies,  neat  and  rightly  made,  and  not  too 
big,  serve  for  a  trout  in  most  rivers  all  the  summer.  And  for 
winter  fly-fishing — //  is  as  useful  as  an  almanac  out  of  date  ! 
And  of  these  (because  as  no  man  is  born  an  artist,  so  no  man  is 
born  an  angler)  I  thought  fit  to  give  thee  this  notice. 

When  I  have  told  the  reader  that  in  this  fifth  impression 
there  are  many  enlargements,  gathered  both  by  my  own  observa- 
tion and  the  communication  with  friends,  I  shall  stay  him  no 
longer  than  to  wish  him  a  rainy  evening  to  read  this  following 
Discourse  ;  and  that  (if  he  be  an  honest  angler)  the  east  wind 
may  never  blow  when  he  goes  a-fishing. 

I.  W. 


To  my  dear  Brother,  Mr.  Isaac  Walton,  upon  his 
Compleat  Angler. 

ERASMUS  in  his  learned  Colloquies, 
Has  mixt  some  toys,  that  by  varieties 
He  might  entice  all  readers :  for  in  him 
Each  child  may  wade,  or  tallest  giant  swim. 
And  such  is  this  discourse  :  there's  none  so  low 
Or  highly  learn' d,  to  whom  hence  may  not  flow 
Pleasure  and  information  :  both  which  are 
Tought  us  with  so  much  art,  that  I  might  swear 
Safely,  the  choicest  critic  cannot  tell, 
JVhether  your  matchless  judgment  most  excel 
In  angling  or  its  praise  :  where  commendation 
First  charms,  then  makes  an  art  a  recreation. 

'Twas  so  to  me :  who  saw  the  cheerful  Spring 
Pictur'd  in  every  meadow,  heard  birds  sing 
Sonnets  in  every  grove,  saw  fishes  play 
In  cool  crystal  streams,  like  lambs  in  May  : 
And  they  may  play,  till  anglers  read  this  book  ; 
But  after,  'tis  a  wise  fish  'scapes  a  hook. 

Io.  Floud,  Mr.  of  Arts. 
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To  the  Reader  of  The  Compleat  Angler. 

First  mark  the  title  well ;  my  friend  that  gave  it 
Has  made  it  good  ;  this  book  deserves  to  have  it. 
For  he  that  views  it  with  judicious  looks. 
Shall  find  it  full  of  art,  baits,  lines,  and  hooks. 

The  world  the  river  is  ;  both  you  and  I, 

And  all  mankind,  are  either  fish  or  fry  : 

If  we  pretend  to  reason,  first  or  last 

His  baits  will  tempt  us,  and  his  hooks  holdfast.  * 

Pleasure  or  profit,  either  prose  or  rhyme, 

If  not  at  first,  will  doubt  less  take  in  time. 

He  sits  in  secret  blest  theology, 
Waited  upon  by  grave  philosophy, 
Both  natural  and  moral ;  history, 
Deck'd  and  adorn' d  with  flowers  of  poetry  ; 
The  matter  and  expression  striving  which 
Shall  most  excel  in  worth,  yet  not  seem  rich. 
There  is  no  danger  in  his  baits  ;  that  hook 
Will  prove  the  safest  that  is  surest  took. 

Nor  are  we  caught  alone,  but  {which  is  best) 
We  shall  wholesome,  and  be  toothsome,  drest : 
Drest  to  be  fed,  not  to  be  fed  upon  ; 
And  danger  of  a  surfeit  here  is  none. 
The  solid  food  of  serious  contemplation 
Is  sauc'd,  here,  with  such  harmless  recreation, 
That  an  ingenuous  and  religious  mind 
Cannot  enquire  for  more  than  it  may  find 
Ready  at  once  prepared  either  /'  excite 
Or  satisfy  a  curious  appetite. 

More  praise  is  due  ;  for  'tis  both  positive 
And  truth,  which  once  was  interrogative, 
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And  utter* d  by  the  poet  then  in  jest, 
Et  piscatorem  piscis  amare  potest. 


Ch.  Harviey  Mr.  of  Arts. 


To  my  dear  friend,  Mr.  Iz.  Walton,  in  praise  of 
Angling,  which  we  both  love. 

Down  by  this  smooth  stream's  wandering  side, 
Adorn' d  and  perfum'd  with  the  pride 
Of  Flora's  wardrobe,  where  the  shrill 
Atrial  choir  express  their  still, 
First  in  alternate  melody, 
And  then  in  chorus  all  agree. 
Whilst  the  charm1  d  fish,  as  extasy'd 
With  sounds,  to  his  own  throat  deny9d, 
Scorns  his  dull  element,  and  springs 
P  th9  air,  as  if  his  fins  were  wings. 

'Tis  here  that  the  pleasures  sweet  and  high 
Prostrate  to  our  embraces  lie. 
Such  as  a  body,  soul,  or  frame 
Create  no  sickness,  sin,  or  shame. 
Roses  not  fenc'd  with  pricks  grow  here, 
No  sting  to  th'  honey-bag  is  near. 
But  {what's  perhaps  their  prejudice) 
The  difficulty,  want  and  price. 

An  obvious  rod,  a  twist  of  hair, 
With  hook  hid  in  an  insect,  are 
Engines  of  sport,  would  fit  the  wish 
0'  th'  epicure,  and  fill  his  dish. 

In  this  clear  stream  let  fall  a  grub  ; 
And  straight  take  up  a  dace  or  chub. 
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V  tK  mud  your  worm  provokes  a  snig, 
Which  being  fast,  if  it  prove  big 
The  Gotham  folly  will  be  found 
Discreet,  ere  ta'en  she  must  be  drown'd. 
The  tench  {physician  of  the  brook) 
In  yon  dead  hole  expects  your  hook, 
Which  having  first  your  pastime  been. 
Serves  then  for  meat  or  medicine. 
Ambush* d  behind  that  root  doth  stay 
A  pike,  to  catch  and  be  a  prey. 
The  treacherous  quill  in  this  slow  stream 
Betrays  the  hunger  of  a  bream. 
And  at  that  nimbler  ford  (no  doubt) 
Tour  false  fly  cheats  a  speckled  trout. 
When  you  these  creatures  wisely  chuse 
To  practise  on,  which  to  your  use 
Owe  their  creation,  and  when 
Fish  from  your  arts  do  rescue  men  ; 
To  plot,  delude,  and  circumvent, 
Ensnare  and  spoil,  is  innocent. 
Here  by  these  crystal  streams  you  may 
Preserve  a  conscience  clear  as  they  ; 
And  when  by  sullen  thoughts  you  find 
Tour  harassed,  not  busied,  mind 
In  sable  melancholy  clad, 
Distempered,  serious,  turning  sad  ; 
Hence  fetch  your  cure,  cast  in  your  bait, 
All  anxious  thoughts  and  cares  shall  straight 
Fly  with  such  speed  they'll  seem  to  be 
Possest  with  the  hydrophobic. 
The  water's  calmness  in  your  breast, 
And  smoothness  on  your  brow  shall  rest. 

Away  with  sports  of  charge  and  noise, 
And  give  me  cheap  and  silent  joys  ; 
Such  as  Actteorfs  game  pursue 
Their  fate  oft  make  the  tale  seem  true. 
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The  sick  or  sullen  hawk,  to-day 
Flies  not  ;  to-morrow,  quite  away. 
Patience  and  purse  to  cards  and  dice 
Too  oft  are  made  a  sacrifice  : 
The  daughters  dower,  tW  inheritance 
O*  th1  son,  depend  on  one  mad  chance. 
The  harms  and  mischiefs  which  the  abuse 
Of  wine  doth  every  day  produce. 
Make  good  the  doctrine  of  the  Turks, 
That  in  each  grape  a  devil  lurks. 
And  by  yon  fading,  sapless  tree, 
9 Bout  which  the  ivy  twind  you  see, 
His  fate  's  foretold,  who  fondly  places 
His  bliss  in  woman9 s  soft  embraces. 
All  pleasures,  but  the  angler's,  bring, 
V  tK  tail,  repentance  like  a  sting. 

Then  on  these  banks  let  me  sit  down, 

Free  from  the  toilsome  sword  and  gown, 

And  pity  those  that  do  affect 

To  conquer  nations  and  protect. 

My  reed  affords  such  true  content, 

Delights  so  sweet  and  innocent, 

As  seldom  fall  into  the  lot 

Of  sceptres,  though  they1  re  justly  got. 

Tko.  We  aver ,  Mr.  of  Arts. 


To  the  Readers  of  my  most  ingenious  Friend *s  book, 
The  Compleat  Angler. 

He  that  both  knew  and  writ  the  lives  of  men, 
Such  as  were  once,  but  must  not  be  again  : 
Witness  is  matchless  Donne  and  Wotton,  by 
Whose  aid  he  could  their  speculations  try  : 
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He  that  conversed  with  angels,  such  as  were 
Ouldsworth  and  Featley,  each  a  shining  star 
Showing  the  way  to  Bethlem  ;  each  a  saint ; 
{Compar'd  to  whom  our  zealots,  now,  but  paint). 
He  that  our  pious  and  learn' d  Morley  knew, 
And  from  him  sucked  wit  and  devotion  too  : 
He  that  from  these  such  excellencies  fetch' d, 
That  he  could  tell  how  high  and  far  they  reach' d  ; 
What  learning  this,  what  graces  th'  other  had ; 
And  in  what  several  dress  each  soul  was  clad. 

Reader,  this  HE,  this  fisherman  comes  forth, 

And  in  these  fisher's  weeds  would  shroud  his  worth. 

Now  his  mute  harp  is  on  a  willow  hung, 

With  which  when  finely  touch' d,  and  fitly  strung, 

He  could  friends'  passions  for  these  times  allay  ; 

Or  chain  his  fellow-anglers  from  their  prey. 

But  now  the  music  of  his  pen  is  still, 

And  he  sits  by  a  brook  watching  a  quill : 

Where  with  a  fixt  eye,  and  a  ready  hand, 

He  studies  first  to  hook,  and  then  to  land 

Some  trout,  or  perch,  or  pike  ;  and  having  done, 

Sits  on  a  bank,  and  tells  how  this  was  won, 

And  that  escap'd  his  hook,  which  with  a  wile 

Did  eat  the  bait,  and  fishermen  beguile. 

Thus  whilst  some  vex  they  from  their  lands  are  thrown , 

He  joys  to  think  the  waters  are  his  own, 

And  like  the  Dutch,  he  gladly  can  agree 

To  live  at  peace  now,  and  have  fishing  free. 

April  3,  1650.  £d<w.  Fvwel^  Mr.  of  Arts. 
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To  my  dear  Brother,  Mr.  Iz.  Walton,  on  his 
Compleat  Angler. 

This  book  is  so  like  you,  and  you  like  it, 

For  harmless  mirth,  expression,  art,  and  wit, 

That  I  protest  ingenuously  9tis  true, 

I  love  this  mirth,  art,  wit,  the  book  and  you. 

Rob.  Floud,  C. 

Clarissimo  amicissimoque ;  Fratri,  Domino  Isaaco 
Walton  Artis  Piscatori*  peritissimo. 

Unicus  est  medicus  reliquorum  piscis,  et  istis 
Fas  quibus  est  medicum  tangere,  certa  salus 
Hie  typus  est  sa  hat  or  is  mirandus  Jesu, 
Litera  mysterium  qua  lib  et  hujus  habet. 

Hunc  cupio,  hunc  cupias  (bone/rater  arundinis)  l\Ovv  ; 
Solverit  hie  pro  me  debita,  teque  Deo. 
Piscis  is  est,  et  piscator  {mihi  credito)  qualena 
Vel piscatorem  piscis  amare  velit. 

Henry  Bay  ley,  Art  turn  Maguter. 


Ad  Virum  optimum,  et  Piscatorem  peritissimum 
Isaacum  Waltonum. 

Magister  artis  docte  piscatoria, 
Waltone  salve,  magne  arundinis, 
Seu  tu  reductd  valle  solus  ambulas, 
Praterfluentes  interim  observans  aquas, 
Seu  forti  puri  stans  in  amnis  margine, 
Sive  in  tenaci  gramine  et  ripd  sedens, 

c 
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Fa  Hi s  peritA  squameum  pecus  manu  ; 

0  te  tea  turn  !  qui  procul  negotiis, 

Forique  et  urbis  puhere  et  strepitu  carens, 

Extraque  turbam,  ad  leni  manantes  aquas 

Vagos  honest  A  fraude  pisces  discipis. 

Dum  ccetera  ergo  pceni  gens  mortalium 

Aut  retia  invicem  sibi  et  technas  struunty 

Donis,  ut  hamo,  aut  divites  captant  senes, 

Gregi  natantdm  tu  interim  metis  dobs, 

Voracem  inescas  advenam  ha  mo  lucium, 

Avidamvi  percam  parvulo  alberno  capis, 

Aut  verme  ruffb,  musculo  aut  truttam  levi, 

Cautumvi  cyprinum,  et  fere*  indocilem  capi 

Calamoque  linoque  [ars  at  hum  superat  tua) 

Medicamvl  tincam,  gobium  aut  esca  trahis, 

Gratum  pa  la  to  gobium,  parvum  licet, 

Pradamvi,  non  acque  salubrem  barbulum, 

Etsi  ampliorem,  et  mystace  insignem  gravi. 

Ha  sunt  tibi  artes,  dum  annus  et  tempus  sinunt, 

Et  nulla  transit  absque  linea  dies. 

Nee  sola  praxis,  sed  theoria  et  tibi 

Nota  artis  hujus  ;  unde  tu  simul  bonus 

Piseator,  idem  et  scriptor  ;  et  calami  potens 

Utriusque  necdum  et  ictus,  et  tamen  sapis, 

Ut  hamiotam  nempe  tironem  instruas  ! 

Stylo  eleganti  scribus  en  Halientica 

Oppianus  alter,  artis  et  methodum  tua,  ct 

Pracepta  promis  rite  piscatoria, 

Farias  et  escas  piscium,  indolem,  et  genus. 

Nee  trader e  artem  sat  putas  piscariam, 

(Firtutis  est  hac  et  tamen  quadam  schola 

Patientiamque  et  temperantiam  docet), 

Documenta  quin  majora  das,  et  regu/as 

Sublimioris  artis,  et  perennia 

Monimenta  morem,  vita  et  exempla  optima  ; 

Dum  tu  profundum  scribis  Hookerum,  et  pium 

Domum  ac  disertum,  sanctum  et  Herbertum,  sacrum 
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Vatem  ;  hos  videmus  nam  penicillo  tuo 
Graphic}^  et  peritdy  Isaacey  depictos  manu. 
Post  fata  factos  hosce  per  te  Fir  bios. 
O  qua  voluptas  est  legere  in  scriptis  tuis  ! 
Sic  tu  libris  nosy  lineis  pisces  capisy 
Musisque  litter isque  dum  incumbisy  licet 
Intentus  hamoy  interque  piscandum  st tides. 


Aliud  ad  Isaacum  tValtonumy  Virum  et 
Piscatorem  Optimum. 

Isaacey  made  hac  arte  piscatorid  ; 
Hac  arte  Petrus  principi  censum  dedit ; 
Hac  arte  princeps  nee  Petro  multo  prior y 
Tranquillus  illey  teste  Tranquilloy  pater 
Patriay  solebat  recreare  se  lubens 
Augustus,  hamo  instructus  ac  ar undine. 
Tu  nunc,  amice,  proximum  clari  est  decus 
Post  Casarem  hamiy  gentis  ac  Halientica  : 
Euge  O  professor  artis  haud  ingloriay 
Doctor  cathedra,  perlegens  piscariam  ! 
Na  tu  magistery  et  ego  discipulus  tuusy 
Nam  Candida  turn  et  me  ferunt  arundinis, 
Socium  hdc  in  arte  nobilem  nacti  sumusy 
Quid  ampliuSy  Waltoney  nam  did  potest  ? 
Ipsi  hamiota  Dominus  en  or  bis  fuit ! 

loco:  Dup.  D.D. 
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CHAPTER   I 


Conference  betwixt  an  Angler^  a  Hunter ',  and  a  Falconer  ;  each 
commending  his  Recreation. 

PISCATOR,  VENATOR,  AUCEPS. 


ISCATOR.   You    are 
gentlemen  ;     a     good 


well  overtaken, 
morning  to  you 
both  ;  I  have  stretched  my  legs  up 
Tottenham  Hill  to  overtake  you,  hoping 
your  business  may  occasion  you  towards 
Ware,  whither  I  am  going  this  fine, 
fresh  May  morning. 
Venator.  Sir,  I  for  my  part  shall  almost  answer  your 
hopes ;  for  my  purpose  is  to  drink  my  morning's  draught  at 
the  Thatched  House  in  Hoddesden,  and  I  think  not  to  rest 
till  I  come  thither,  where  I  have  appointed  a  friend  or  two 
to  meet  me  :  but  for  this  gentleman  that  you  see  with  me, 
I  know  not  how  far  he  intends  his  journey ;  he  came  so 
lately  into  my  company,  that  I  have  scarce  had  time  to  ask 
him  the  question. 

Auceps.  Sir,  I  shall,  by  your  favour,  bear  you  company 
as  far  as  Theobald's,  and  there  leave  you ;  for  then  I  turn 
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up  to  a  friend's  house  who  mews  a  hawk  for  me,  which  I 
now  long  to  see. 

Ven.  Sir,  we  are  all  so  happy  as  to  have  a  fine,  fresh, 
cool  morning ;  and  I  hope  we  shall  each  be  the  happier  in 
the  other's  company.  And,  gentlemen,  that  I  may  not  lose 
yours,  I  shall  either  abate  or  amend  my  pace  to  enjoy  it ; 
knowing  that  (as  the  Italians  say)  "Good  company  in  a 
journey  makes  the  way  to  seem  the  shorter." 

Auc.  It  may  do  so,  sir,  with  the  help  of  good  discourse, 
which  methinks  we  may  promise  from  you  that  both  look 
and  speak  so  cheerfully  ;  and  for  my  part  I  promise  you,  as 
an  invitation  to  it,  that  I  will  be  as  free  and  open-hearted  as 
discretion  will  allow  me  to  be  with  strangers. 

Ven.  And,  sir,  I  promise  the  like. 

Pise.  I  am  right  glad  to  hear  your  answers,  and  in 
confidence  you  speak  the  truth,  I  shall  put  on  a  boldness 
to  ask  you,  sir,  whether  business  or  pleasure  caused  you  to 
be  so  early  up,  and  walk  so  fast ;  for  this  other  gentleman 
hath  declared  that  he  is  going  to  see  a  hawk  that  a  friend 
mews  for  him. 

Ven.  Sir,  mine  is  a  mixture  of  both,  a  little  business  and 
more  pleasure  ;  for  I  intend  this  day  to  do  all  my  business, 
and  then  bestow  another  day  or  two  in  hunting  the  Otter, 
which  a  friend,  that  I  go  to  meet,  tells  me  is  much  pleasanter 
than  any  other  chase  whatsoever  :  howsoever,  I  mean  to  try 
it ;  for  to-morrow  morning  we  shall  meet  a  pack  of  Otter- 
dogs of  noble  Mr.  Sadler's,  upon  Amwell  Hill,  who  will  be 
there  so  early  that  they  intend  to  prevent  the  sun  rising. 

Pise.  Sir,  my  fortune  has  answered  my  desires,  and  my 
purpose  is  to  bestow  a  day  or  two  in  helping  to  destroy  some 
of  those  villanous  vermin  ;  for  I  hate  them  perfectly,  because 
they  love  fish  so  well,  or  rather,  because  they  destroy  so 
much  ;  indeed  so  much  that,  in  my  judgment,  all  men  that 
keep  Otter-dogs  ought  to  have  pensions  from  the  king,  to 
encourage  them  to  destroy  the  very  breed  of  those  base 
Otters,  they  do  so  much  mischief. 

Ven.  But  what  say  you  to  the  Foxes  of  the   Nation, 
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would  not  you  as  willingly  have  them  destroyed  ?  for 
doubtless  they  do  as  much  mischief  as  Otters  do. 

Pise.  Oh  sir,  if  they  do,  it  is  not  so  much  to  me  and 
my  fraternity,  as  those  base  vermin  the  Otters  do. 

Auc.  Why,  sir,  I  pray,  of  what  fraternity  are  you,  that 
you  are  so  angry  with  the  poor  Otters  ? 

Pise.  I  am,  sir,  a  brother  of  the  Angle,  and  therefore  an 
enemy  to  the  Otter  :  for  you  are  to  note  that  we  Anglers 
all  love  one  another,  and  therefore  do  I  hate  the  Otter,  both 
for  my  own  and  for  their  sakes  who  are  of  my  brotherhood. 

Ven.  And  I  am  a  lover  of  Hounds ;  I  have  followed 
many  a  pack  of  dogs  many  a  mile,  and  heard  many  merry 
huntsmen  make  sport  and  scoff  at  Anglers. 

Auc.  And  I  profess  myself  a  Falconer,  and  have  heard 
many  grave  serious  men  pity  them,  'tis  such  a  heavy,  con- 
temptible, dull,  recreation. 

Pise.  You  know,  gentlemen,  'tis  an  easy  thing  to  scoff  at 
any  art  or  recreation  ;  a  little  wit,  mixed  with  ill-nature, 
confidence,  and  malice,  will  do  it ;  but  though  they  often 
venture  boldly,  yet  they  are  often  caught,  even  in  their  own 
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trap,  according  to  that  of  Lucian,  the  father  of  the  family 
of  scoffers. 

"  Lucian,  well  skilPd  in  scoffing,  this  hath  writ. 
Friend^  thafs  your  folly,  which  you  think  your  wit; 
This,  you  vent  oft,  void  both  of  wit  and  fear. 
Meaning  another,  when  yourself  you  jeer? 

If  to  this  you  add  what  Solomon  says  of  scoffers,  that  "  they 
are  an  abomination  to  mankind,"  let  them  that  think  fit 
scoff  on,  and  be  a  scoffer  still ;  but  I  account  them  enemies 
to  me  and  to  all  that  love  virtue  and  angling. 

And  for  you,  that  have  heard  many  grave,  serious  men, 
pity  Anglers ;  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  there  be  many  men  that 
are  by  others  taken  to  be  serious  and  grave  men,  which  we 
contemn  and  pity.  Men  that  are  taken  to  be  grave,  because 
nature  hath  made  them  of  a  sour  complexion  ;  money- 
getting  men,  men  that  spend  all  their  time,  first  in  getting, 
and  next  in  anxious  care  to  keep  it ;  men  that  are  con- 
demned to  be  rich,  and  then  always  busy  or  discontented ; 
for  these  poor  rich  men,  we  Anglers  pity  them  perfectly, 
and  stand  in  no  need  to  borrow  their  thought  to  think 
ourselves  so  happy.  No,  no,  sir,  we  enjoy  a  contentedness 
above  the  reach  of  such  dispositions,  and  as  the  learned  and 
ingenuous  Montaigne  says — like  himself,  freely,  "When 
my  cat  and  I  entertain  each  other  with  mutual  apish  tricks, 
as  playing  with  a  garter,  who  knows  but  that  I  make  my 
cat  more  sport  than  she  makes  me  ?  Shall  I  conclude  her 
to  be  simple,  that  has  her  time  to  begin  or  refuse  to  play  as 
freely  as  I  myself  have  ?  Nay,  who  knows  but  that  it  is  a 
defect  of  my  not  understanding  her  language  (for  doubtless 
cats  talk  and  reason  with  one  another),  that  we  agree  no 
better  ?  And  who  knows  but  that  she  pities  me  for  being 
no  wiser  than  to  play  with  her,  and  laughs  and  censures  my 
folly  for  making  sport  for  her,  when  we  two  play  together  ? 

Thus  freely  speaks  Montaigne  concerning  cats ;  and  I 
hope  I  may  take  as  great  a  liberty  to  blame  any  man,  and 
laugh  at  him  too,  let  him  be  never  so  grave,  that  hath  not 
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heard  what  Anglers  can  say  in  the  justification  of  their  art 
and  recreation  ;  which  I  may  again  tell  you  is  so  full  of 
pleasure,  that  we  need  not  borrow  their  thoughts  to  make 
ourselves  happy. 

Ven.  Sir,  you  have  almost  amazed  me  :  for  though  I 
am  no  scoffer,  yet  I  have  (I  pray  let  me  speak  it  without 
offence)  always  looked  upon  Anglers  as  more  patient  and 
more  simple  men,  than  I  fear  I  shall  find  you  to  be. 

Pise.  Sir,  I  hope  you  will  not  judge  my  earnestness  to  be 
impatience :  and  for  my  simplicity,  if  by  that  you  mean  a 
harmlessness,  or  that  simplicity  which  was  usually  found  in 
the  primitive  Christians,  who  were,  as  most  Anglers  are, 
quiet  men,  and  followers  of  peace ;  men  that  were  so 
simply  wise,  as  not  to  sell  their  consciences  to  buy  riches, 
and  with  them  vexation  and  a  fear  to  die ;  if  you  mean 
such  simple  men  as  lived  in  those  times  when  there  were 
fewer  lawyers,  when  men  might  have  had  a  lordship  safely 
conveyed  to  them  in  a  piece  of  parchment  no  bigger  than 
your  hand,  though  several  sheets  will  not  do  it  safely  in 
this  wiser  age  :  I  say,  sir,  if  you  take  us  Anglers  to  be  such 
simple  men  as  I  have  spoken  of,  then  myself  and  those  of 
my  profession  will  be  glad  to  be  so  understood  :  but  if  by 
simplicity  you  meant  to  express  a  general  defect  in  those 
that  profess  and  practise  the  excellent  art  of  angling,  I  hope 
in  time  to  disabuse  you,  and  make  the  contrary  appear  so 
evidently,  that,  if  you  will  but  have  patience  to  hear  me, 
I  shall  remove  all  the  anticipations  that  discourse,  or  time, 
or  prejudice,  have  possessed  you  with  against  that  laudable 
and  ancient  art ;  for  I  know  it  worthy  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  a  wise  man. 

But,  gentlemen,  though  I  be  able  to  do  this,  I  am  not  so 
unmannerly  as  to  engross  all  the  discourse  to  myself ;  and, 
therefore,  you  two  having  declared  yourselves,  the  one  to  be 
a  lover  of  hawks,  the  other  of  hounds,  I  shall  be  most  glad 
to  hear  what  you  can  say  in  the  commendation  of  that 
recreation  which  each  of  you  love  and  practise  ;  and  having 
heard  what  you  can  say,  I  shall  be  glad  to  exercise  your 
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attention  with  what  I  can  say  concerning  my  own  recreation 
and  art  of  angling,  and  by  this  means  we  shall  make  the 
way  to  seem  the  shorter ;  and  if  you  like  my  motion,  I 
would  have  Mr.  Falconer  to  begin. 

Auc.  Your  motion  is  consented  to  with  all  my  heart ; 
and  to  testify  it,  I  will  begin  as  you  have  desired  me. 

And  first,  for  the  element  that  I  use  to  trade  in,  which  is 
the  air,  an  element  of  more  worth  than  weight,  an  element 
that  doubtless  exceeds  both  the  earth  and  water ;  for  though 
I  sometimes  deal  in  both,  yet  the  air  is  most  properly 
mine,  I  and  my  hawks  use  that  most,  and  it  yields  us  most 
recreation  :  it  stops  not  the  high  soaring  of  my  noble, 
generous  falcon ;  in  it  she  ascends  to  such  a  height  as  the 
dull  eyes  of  beasts  and  fish  are  not  able  to  reach  to ;  their 
bodies  are  too  gross  for  such  high  elevations  :  in  the  air  my 
troops  of  hawks  soar  up  on  high,  and  when  they  are  lost  in 
the  sight  of  men,  then  they  attend  upon  and  converse  with 
the  gods;  therefore  I  think  my  eagle  is  so  justly  styled 
"  Jove's  servant  in  ordinary  ;  "  and  that  very  falcon  that  I 
am  now  going  to  see,  deserves  no  meaner  title,  for  she 
usually  in  her  flight  endangers  herself,  like  the  son  of 
Daedalus,  to  have  her  wings  scorched  by  the  sun's  heat,  she 
flies  so  near  it ;  but  her  mettle  makes  her  careless  of  danger ; 
for  then  she  heeds  nothing,  but  makes  her  nimble  pinions 
cut  the  fluid  air,  and  so  makes  her  highway  over  the  steepest 
mountains  and  deepest  rivers,  and  in  her  glorious  career 
looks  with  contempt  upon  those  high  steeples  and  magni- 
ficent palaces  which  we  adore  and  wonder  at ;  from  which 
height  I  can  make  her  to  descend  by  a  word  from  my  mouth 
(which  she  both  knows  and  obeys),  to  accept  of  meat  from 
my  hand,  to  own  me  for  her  master,  to  go  home  with  me, 
and  be  willing  the  next  day  to  afford  me  the  like  recreation. 

And  more  :  this  element  of  air  which  I  profess  to  trade 
in,  the  worth  of  it  is  such,  and  it  is  of  such  necessity,  that 
no  creature  whatsoever,  not  only  those  numerous  creatures 
that  feed  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  but  those  various  creatures 
that  have  their  dwelling  within  the  waters,  every  creature  that 
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hath  life  in  its  nostrils,  stands  in  need  of  my  element.  The 
waters  cannot  preserve  the  fish  without  air,  witness  the  not 
breaking  of  ice  in  an  extreme  frost :  the  reason  is,  for  that 
if  the  inspiring  and  expiring  organ  of  an  animal  be  stopped, 
it  suddenly  yields  to  nature,  and  dies.  Thus  necessary  is 
air  to  the  existence  both  of  fish  and  beasts,  nay,  even  to  man 
himself;  the  air  or  breath  of  life  with  which  God  at  first 
inspired  mankind,  he,  if  he  wants  it,  dies  presently,  becomes 
a  sad  object  to  all  that  loved  and  beheld  him,  and  in  an 
instant  turns  to  putrefaction. 

Nay  more,  the  very  birds  of  the  air  (those  that  be  not 
hawks)  are  both  so  many  and  so  useful  and  pleasant  to  man- 
kind, that  I  must  not  let  them  pass  without  some  observations. 
They  both  feed  and  refresh  him — feed  him  with  their  choice 
bodies,  and  refresh  him  with  their  heavenly  voices.  I  will 
not  undertake  to  mention  the  several  kinds  of  fowl  by  which 
this  is  done ;  and  his  curious  palate  pleased  by  day,  and 
which  with  their  very  excrements  afford  him  a  soft  lodging 
at  night.  These  I  will  pass  by  \  but  not  those  little  nimble 
musicians  of  the  air,  that  warble  forth  their  curious  ditties, 
with  which  nature  hath  furnished  them  to  the  shame  of  art. 

As,  first,  the  lark,  when  she  means  to  rejoice,  to  cheer 
herself  and  those  that  hear  her ;  she  then  quits  the  earth, 
and  sings  as  she  ascends  higher  into  the  air,  and  having 
ended  her  heavenly  employment,  grows  then  mute  and  sad, 
to  think  she  must  descend  to  the  dull  earth,  which  she 
would  not  touch,  but  for  necessity. 

How  do  the  blackbird  and  thrassel,  with  their  melodious 
voices,  bid  welcome  to  the  cheerful  spring,  and  in  their 
fixed  months  warble  forth  such  ditties  as  no  art  or  instru- 
ment can  reach  to  ? 

Nay,  the  smaller  birds  also  do  the  like  in  their  particular 
seasons,  as,  namely,  the  leverock,  the  titlark,  the  little  linnet, 
and  the  honest  robin,  that  loves  mankind  both  alive  and 
dead. 

But  the  nightingale  (another  of  my  airy  creatures)  breathes 
such  sweet  loud  music  out  of  her  little  instrumental  throat, 
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that  it  might  make  mankind  to  think  miracles  are  not  ceased. 
He  that  at  midnight,  when  the  very  labourer  sleeps  securely, 
should  hear,  as  I  have  very  often,  the  clear  airs,  the  sweet 
descants,  the  natural  rising  and  falling,  the  doubling  and 
redoubling  of  her  voice,  might  well  be  lifted  above  earth, 
and  say,  "  Lord,  what  music  hast  Thou  provided  for  the 
saints  in  heaven,  when  Thou  affordest  bad  men  such  music 
on  earth  ? " 

And  this  makes  me  the  less  to  wonder  at  the  many 
aviaries  in  Italy,  or  at  the  great  charge  of  Varro  his  aviary, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  yet  to  be  seen  in  Rome,  and  is  still 
so  famous  there,  that  it  is  reckoned  for  one  of  those  notables 
which  men  of  foreign  nations  either  record,  or  lay  up  in 
their  memories,  when  they  return  from  travel. 

This  for  the  birds  of  pleasure,  of  which  very  much  more 
might  be  said.  My  next  shall  be  of  birds  of  political  use. 
I  think  'tis  not  to  be  doubted  that  swallows  have  been 
taught  to  carry  letters  betwixt  two  armies.  But  'tis  certain, 
that  when  the  Turks  besieged  Malta  or  Rhodes  (I  now 
remember  not  which  'twas),  pigeons  are   then   related  to 
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cany  and  recariy  letters.  And  Mr.  G.  Sandys,  in  his 
Travels  (fol.  269)  relates  it  to  be  done  betwixt  Aleppo  and 
Babylon.  But  if  that  be  disbelieved,  'tis  not  to  be  doubted 
that  the  dove  was  sent  out  of  the  ark  by  Noah,  to  give  him 
notice  of  land,  when  to  him  all  appeared  to  be  sea ;  and  the 
dove  proved  a  faithful  and  comfortable  messenger.  And  for 
the  sacrifices  of  the  law,  a  pair  of  turtle-doves  or  young 
pigeons  were  as  well  accepted  as  costly  bulls  and  rams. 
And  when  God  would  feed  the  prophet  Elijah  (1  Kings, 
xv ii.)  after  a  kind  of  miraculous  manner,  he  did  it  by  ravens, 
who  brought  him  meat  morning  and  evening.  Lastly,  the 
Holy  Ghost,  when  He  descended  visibly  upon  our  Saviour, 
did  it  by  assuming  the  shape  of  a  dove.  And  to  conclude 
this  part  of  my  discourse,  pray  remember  these  wonders 
were  done  by  the  birds  of  the  air,  the  element  in  which 
they  and  I  take  so  much  pleasure. 

There  is  also  a  little  contemptible  winged  creature  (an 
inhabitant  of  my  atrial  element),  namely,  the  laborious  bee, 
of  whose  prudence,  policy,  and  regular  government  of  their 
own  commonwealth  I  might  say  much,  as  also  of  their 
several  kinds,  and  how  useful  their  honey  and  wax  are  both 
for  meat  and  medicines  to  mankind  ;  but  I  will  leave  them 
to  their  sweet  labour,  without  the  least  disturbance,  believing 
them  to  be  all  very  busy  at  this  very  time  amongst  the 
herbs  and  flowers  that  we  see  nature  puts  forth  this  May 
morning. 

And  now  to  return  to  my  hawks,  from  whom  I  have 
made  too  long  a  digression  5  you  are  to  note,  that  they  are 
usually  distinguished  into  two  kinds ;  namely,  the  long- 
winged  and  the  short- winged  hawk  :  of  the  first  kind,  there 
be  chiefly  in  use  amongst  us  in  this  nation, 

The  Gerfalcon  and  Jerkin, 
The  Falcon  and  Tassel-gentel, 
The  Laner  and  Lanaret, 
The  Bockerel  and  Bockeret, 
The  Baker  and  Sacaref, 
The  Merftn  and  Jack  Merlin, 
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The  Hobby  and  Jack  : 
There  is  the  Stelletto  of  Spain, 
The  Blood-red  Rook  from  Turkey, 
The  JVaskite  from  Virginia  : 
And  there  is  of  short- winged  hawks, 
The  Eagle  and  Iron, 
The  Goshawk  and  Tarcel, 
The  Spar  hawk  and  Musket, 
The  French  Pye,  of  two  sorts. 

These  are  reckoned  hawks  of  note  and  worth  ;  but  we  have 
also  hawks  of  an  inferior  rank, 

The  Stanyel,  the  Ringtail, 

The  Raven,  the  Buzzard, 

The  Forked  Kite,  the  Bald  Buzzard, 

The  Hen-driver,  and  others  that  1  forbear  to  name. 

Gentlemen,  if  I  should  enlarge  my  discourse  to  the 
observation  of  the  eiries,  the  brancher,  the  ramish  hawk, 
the  haggard,  and  the  two  sorts  of  lentners,  and  then  treat 
of  their  several  ayries,  their  mewings,  rare  order  of  casting, 
and  the  renovation  of  their  feathers :  their  reclaiming, 
dieting,  and  then  come  to  their  rare  stories  of  practice ;  I 
say,  if  I  should  enter  into  these,  and  many  other  observa- 
tions that  I  could  make,  it  would  be  much,  very  much 
pleasure  to  me  :  but  lest  I  should  break  the  rules  of  civility 
to  you,  by  taking  up  more  than  the  proportion  of  time 
allotted  to  me,  I  will  here  break  off,  and  entreat  you,  Mr. 
Venator,  to  say  what  you  are  able  in  the  commendation  of 
hunting,  to  which  you  are  so  much  affected ;  and,  if  time 
will  serve,  I  will  beg  your  favour  for  a  further  enlargement 
of  some  of  those  several  heads  of  which  I  have  spoken.  But 
no  more  at  present. 

Ven.  Well,  sir,  and  I  will  now  take  my  turn,  and  will 
first  begin  with  a  commendation  of  the  Earth,  as  you  have 
done  most  excellently  of  the  Air  :  the  earth  being  that 
element  upon  which  I  drive  my  pleasant,  wholesome, 
hungry  trade.     The  earth  is  a  solid,  settled  element :  an 
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element  most  universally  beneficial  both  to  man  and  beast : 
to  men  who  have  their  several  recreations  upon  it,  as  horse- 
races, hunting,  sweet  smells,  pleasant  walks  :  the  earth  feeds 
man,  and  all  those  several  beasts  that  both  feed  him  and 
afford  him  recreation.  What  pleasure  doth  man  take  in 
hunting  the  stately  stag,  the  generous  buck,  the  wild  boar, 
the  cunning  otter,  the  crafty  fox,  and  the  fearful  hare  ?  And 
if  I  may  descend  to  a  lower  game,  what  pleasure  is  it  some- 
times with  gins  to  betray  the  very  vermin  of  the  earth  ?  as, 
namely,  the  fitchet,  the  fulimart,  the  ferret,  the  pole-cat, 
the  mould-warp,  and  the  like  creatures  that  live  upon  the 
face  and  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  How  doth  the 
earth  bring  forth  herbs,  flowers,  and  fruits,  both  for  physic 
and  the  pleasure  of  mankind  !  and  above  all,  to  me  at  least, 
the  fruitful  vine,  of  which,  when  I  drink  moderately,  it 
clears  my  brain,  cheers  my  heart,  and  sharpens  my  wit. 
How  could  Cleopatra  have  feasted  Mark  Antony,  with 
eight  wild  boars  roasted  whole  at  one  supper,  and  other 
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meat  suitable,  if  the  earth  had  not  been  a  bountiful  mother  ? 
But  to  pass  by  the  mighty  elephant,  which  the  earth  breeds 
and  nourisheth,  and  descend  to  the  least  of  creatures,  how 
doth  the  earth  afford  us  a  doctrinal  example  in  the  little 
pismire,  who  in  the  summer  provides  and  lays  up  her 
winter  provision,  and  teaches  man  to  do  the  like  !  The 
earth  feeds  and  carries  those  horses  that  carry  us.  If  I 
would  be  prodigal  of  my  time  and  your  patience,  what 
might  not  I  say  in  commendations  of  the  earth  ?  that  puts 
limits  to  the  proud  and  raging  sea,  and  by  that  means 
preserves  both  man  and  beast,  that  it  destroys  them  not,  as 
we  see  it  daily  doth  those  that  venture  upon  the  sea,  and  are 
there  shipwrecked,  drowned,  and  left  to  feed  haddocks ; 
when  we  that  are  so  wise  as  to  keep  ourselves  on  the  earth, 
walk,  and  talk,  and  live,  and  eat,  and  drink,  and  go  a-hunt- 
ing :  of  which  recreation  I  will  say  a  little,  and  then  leave 
Mr.  Piscator  to  the  commendation  of  angling. 

Hunting  is  a  game  for  princes  and  noble  persons ;  it  hath 
been  highly  prized  in  all  ages  ;  it  was  one  of  the  qualifica- 
tions that  Xenophon  bestowed  on  his  Cyrus,  that  he  was 
a  hunter  of  wild  beasts.  Hunting  trains  up  the  younger 
nobility  to  the  use  of  manly  exercises  in  their  riper  age. 
What  more  manly  exercise  than  hunting  the  wild  boar,  the 
stag,  the  buck,  the  fox,  or  the  hare  ?  How  doth  it  preserve 
health,  and  increase  strength  and  activity  ! 

And  for  the  dogs  that  we  use,  who  can  commend  their 
excellency  to  that  height  which  they  deserve  ?  How  perfect 
is  the  hound  at  smelling,  who  never  leaves  or  forsakes  his 
first  scent,  but  follows  it  through  so  many  changes  and 
varieties  of  other  scents,  even  over  and  in  the  water,  and 
into  the  earth  !  What  music  doth  a  pack  of  dogs  then 
make  to  any  man,  whose  heart  and  ears  are  so  happy  as  to 
be  set  to  the  tune  of  such  instruments  !  How  will  a  right 
greyhound  fix  his  eye  on  the  best  buck  in  a  herd,  single  him 
out,  and  follow  him,  and  him  only,  through  a  whole  herd  of 
rascal  game,  and  still  know  and  then  kill  him  !  For  my 
hounds,  I  know  the  language  of  them,  and  they  know  the 
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language  and  meaning  of  one  another  as  perfectly  as  we 
know  the  voices  of  those  with  whom  we  discourse  daily. 

I  might  enlarge  myself  in  the  commendation  of  hunting, 
and  of  the  noble  hound  especially,  as  also  of  the  docibleness 
of  dogs  in  general ;  and  I  might  make  many  observations  of 
land  creatures,  that  for  composition,  order,  figure,  and  consti- 
tution, approach  nearest  to  the  completeness  and  understand- 
ing of  man  ;  especially  of  those  creatures  which  Moses  in 
the  law  permitted  to  the  Jews,  which  have  cloven  hoofs, 
and  chew  the  cud  ;  which  I  shall  forbear  to  name,  because 
I  will  not  be  so  uncivil  to  Mr.  Piscator,  as  not  to  allow  him 
a  time  for  the  commendation  of  angling,  which  he  calls 
an  art ;  but  doubtless  'tis  an  easy  one  ;  and,  Mr.  Auceps,  I 
doubt  we  shall  hear  a  watery  discourse  of  it,  but  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  a  long  one. 

Auc.  And  I  hope  so  too,  though  I  fear  it  will. 

Pise.  Gentlemen,  let  not  prejudice  prepossess  you.  I 
confess  my  discourse  is  like  to  prove  suitable  to  my  recrea- 
tion, calm  and  quiet ;  we  seldom  take  the  name  of  God 
into  our  mouths  but  it  is  either  to  praise  Him  or  pray  to 
Him  ;  if  others  use  it  vainly  in  the  midst  of  their  recreations, 
so  vainly  as  if  they  meant  to  conjure,  I  must  tell  you  it  is 
neither  our  fault  nor  our  custom;  we  protest  against  it. 
But  pray  remember  I  accuse  nobody ;  for  as  I  would  not 
make  a  "  watery  discourse,"  so  I  would  not  put  too  much 
vinegar  into  it,  nor  would  I  raise  the  reputation  of  my  own 
art  by  the  diminution  or  ruin  of  another's.  And  so  much 
for  the  prologue  to  what  I  mean  to  say. 

And  now  for  the  water,  the  element  that  I  trade  in. 
The  water  is  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  creation,  the  element 
upon  which  the  Spirit  of  God  did  first  move,  the  element 
which  God  commanded  to  bring  forth  living  creatures 
abundantly ;  and  without  which,  those  that  inhabit  the 
land,  even  all  creatures  that  have  breath  in  their  nostrils, 
must  suddenly  return  to  putrefaction.  Moses,  the  great 
lawgiver,  and  chief  philosopher,  skilled  in  all  the  learning 
of  the  Egyptians,  who  was  called  the  friend  of  God,  and 
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knew  the  mind  of  the  Almighty, 
names  this  element  the  first  in 
the  creation  :  this  is  the  element 
upon  which  the  Spirit  of  God 
did  first  move,  and  is  the  chief 
ingredient  in  the  creation  :  many 
philosophers  have  made  it  to  com- 
prehend all  the  other  elements, 
and  most  allow  it  the  chiefest 
in  the  mixtion  of  all  living 
creatures. 

There  be  that  profess  to  be- 
lieve that  all  bodies  are  made  of 
water,  and  may  be  reduced  back 
again  to  water  only :  they  en- 
deavour to  demonstrate  it  thus  : 

Take  a  willow  (or  any  like 
speedy  growing  plant)  newly 
rooted  in  a  box  or  barrel  full  of 
earth,  weigh  them  all  together 
exactly  when  the  tree  begins  to 
grow,  and  then  weigh  all  to- 
gether after  the  tree  is  increased 
from  its  first  rooting,  to  weigh 
a  hundrod  pound  weight  more 
than  when  it  was  first  rooted  and 
weighed  ;  and  you  shall  find  this 
augment  of  the  tree  to  be  with- 
out the  diminution  of  one  drachm 
weight  of  the  earth.  Hence  they 
infer  this  increase  of  wood  to  be 
from  water  of  rain,  or  from  dew, 
and  not  to  be  from  any  other 
element.  And  they  affirm  they 
can  reduce  this  wood  back  again 
to  water  ;  and  they  affirm  also 
the  same   may  be  done  in  any 
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animal  or  vegetable.     And  this  I  take  to  be  a  fair  testimony 
of  the  excellency  of  my  element  of  water. 

The  water  is  more  productive  than  the  earth.  Nay,  the 
earth  hath  no  fruitfulness  without  showers  or  dews ;  for  all 
the  herbs  and  flowers  and  fruit  are  produced,  and  thrive  by 
the  water ;  and  the  very  minerals  are  fed  by  streams  that 
run  under  ground,  whose  natural  course  carries  them  to  the 
tops  of  many  high  mountains,  as  we  see  by  several  springs 
breaking  forth  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  hills  ;  and  this  is 
also  witnessed  by  the  daily  trial  and  testimony  of  several 
miners. 

Nay,  the  increase  of  those  creatures  that  are  bred  and  fed 
in  the  water  is  not  only  more  and  more  miraculous,  but 
more  advantageous  to  man,  not  only  for  the  lengthening  of 
his  life,  but  for  preventing  of  sickness,  for  it  is  observed  by 
the  most  learned  physicians,  that  the  casting  off  of  Lent  and 
other  fish  days  (which  hath  not  only  given  the  lie  to  so 
many  learned,  pious,  wise  founders  of  colleges,  for  which 
we  should  be  ashamed)  hath  doubtless  been  the  chief  cause 
of  those  many  putrid,  shaking,  intermitting  agues,  unto 
which  this  nation  of  ours  is  now  more  subject  than  those 
wiser  countries  that  feed  on  herbs,  salads,  and  plenty  of  fish  ; 
of  which  it  is  observed  in  story,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
world  now  do.  And  it  may  be  fit  to  remember  that  Moses 
(Lev.  xi.  9,  Deut.  xiv.  9)  appointed  fish  to  be  the  chief  diet 
for  the  best  commonwealth  that  ever  yet  was. 

And  it  is  observable,  not  only  that  there  are  fish,  as, 
namely,  the  whale,  three  times  as  big  as  the  mighty  elephant, 
that  is  so  fierce  in  battle,  but  that  the  mightiest  feasts  have 
been  of  fish.  The  Romans  in  the  height  of  their  glory  have 
made  fish  the  mistress  of  all  their  entertainments ;  they 
have  had  music  to  usher  in  their  sturgeons,  lampreys,  and 
mullets,  which  they  would  purchase  at  rates  rather  to  be 
wondered  at  than  believed.  He  that  shall  view  the  writings 
of  Macrobius  or  Varro  may  be  confirmed  and  informed  of 
this,  and  of  the  incredible  value  of  their  fish  and  fish-ponds. 

But,  gentlemen,  I  have  almost  lost  myself,  which  I  confess 
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I  may  easily  do  in  this  philosophical  discourse ;  I  met  with 
most  of  it  very  lately  (and  I  hope  happily)  in  a  conference 
with  a  most  learned  physician,  Dr.  Wharton,  a  dear  friend, 
that  loves  both  me  and  my  art  of  angling.  But,  however, 
I  will  wade  no  deeper  in  these  mysterious  arguments,  but 
pass  to  such  observations  as  I  can  manage  with  more  pleasure, 
and  less  fear  of  running  into  error.  But  I  must  not  yet 
forsake  the  waters,  by  whose  help  we  have  so  many  known 
advantages. 

And  first,  to  pass  by  the  miraculous  cures  of  our  known 
baths,  how  advantageous  is  the  sea  for  our  daily  traffic, 
without  which  we  could  not  now  subsist !  How  does  it 
not  only  furnish  us  with  food  and  physic  for  the  bodies,  but 
with  such  observations  for  the  mind  as  ingenious  persons 
would  not  want ! 

How  ignorant  had  we  been  of  the  beauty  of  Florence,  of 
the  monuments,  urns,  and  rarities  that  yet  remain  in  and 
near  unto  old  and  new  Rome  (so  many  as  it  is  said  will  take 
up  a  year's  time  to  view,  and  afford  to  each  of  them  but 
a  convenient  consideration) ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  so  learned  and  devout  a  father  as  St. 
Jerome,  after  his  wish  to  have  seen  Christ  in  the  flesh,  and 
to  have  heard  St.  Paul  preach,  makes  his  third  wish,  to  have 
seen  Rome  in  her  glory  ;  and  that  glory  is  not  yet  all  lost, 
for  what  pleasure  is  it  to  see  the  monuments  of  Livy,  the 
choicest  of  the  historians;  of  Tully,  the  best  of  orators ;  and 
to  see  the  bay-trees  that  now  grow  out  of  the  very  tomb  of 
Virgil !  These,  to  any  that  love  learning,  must  be  pleasing. 
But  what  pleasure  is  it  to  a  devout  Christian  to  see  there  the 
humble  house  in  which  St.  Paul  was  content  to  dwell,  and 
to  view  the  many  rich  statues  that  are  made  in  honour  of 
his  memory  !  nay,  to  see  the  very  place  in  which  St.  Peter 
and  he  lie  buried  together  !  These  are  in  and  near  to  Rome. 
And  how  much  more  doth  it  please  the  pious  curiosity  of  a 
Christian  to  see  that  place  on  which  the  blessed  Saviour  of 
the  world  was  pleased  to  humble  himself,  and  to  take  our 
nature  upon  him,  and  to  converse  with  men  :  to  see  Mount 
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Zion,  Jerusalem,  and  the  very  sepulchre  of  our  Lord  Jesus  ? 
How  may  it  beget  and  heighten  the  zeal  of  a  Christian  to 
see  the  devotions  that  are  daily  paid  to  him  at  that  place  ! 
Gentlemen,  lest  I  forget  myself  I  will  stop  here  and 
remember  you,  that  but  for  my  element  of  water,  the  in- 
habitants of  this  poor  island  must  remain  ignorant  that  such 
things  ever  were,  or  that  any  of  them  have  yet  a  being. 

Gentlemen,  I  might  both  enlarge  and  lose  myself  in  such- 
like arguments ;  I  might  tell  you  that  Almighty  God  is  said 
to  have  spoken  to  a  fish  but  never  to  a  beast ;  that  he  hath 
made  a  whale  a  ship  to  carry,  and  set  his  prophet  Jonah  safe 
on  the  appointed  shore.  Of  these  I  might  speak,  but  I  must 
in  manners  break  off,  for  I  see  Theobald's  house.  I  cry  your 
mercy  for  being  so  long,  and  thank  you  for  your  patience. 

Auc  Sir,  my  pardon  is  easily  granted  you  :  I  except 
against  nothing  that  you  have  said ;  nevertheless  I  must 
part  with  you  at  this  park  wall,  for  which  I  am  very  sorry  ; 
but  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Piscator,  I  now  part  with  you  full  of 
good  thoughts,  not  only  of  yourself,  but  your  recreation. 
And  so,  gentlemen,  God  keep  you  both. 

Pise.  Well  now,  Mr.  Venator,  you  shall  neither  want 
time  nor  my  attention  to  hear  you  enlarge  your  discourse 
concerning  hunting. 

Ven.  Not  I,  sir  :  I  remember  you  said  that  angling  itself 
was  of  great  antiquity  and  a  perfect  art,  and  an  art  not 
easily  attained  to  j  and  you  have  so  won  upon  me  in  your 
former  discourse,  that  I  am  very  desirous  to  hear  what  you 
can  say  farther  concerning  those  particulars. 

Pise.  Sir,  I  did  say  so  :  and  I  doubt  not  but  if  you  and  I 
did  converse  together  but  a  few  hours,  to  leave  you  possessed 
with  the  same  high  and  happy  thoughts  that  now  possess 
me  of  it ;  not  only  of  the  antiquity  of  angling,  but  that  it 
deserves  commendations ;  and  that  it  is  an  art,  and  an  art 
worthy  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  a  wise  man. 

Ven.  Pray,  sir,  speak  of  them  what  you  think  fit,  for  we 
have  yet  five  miles  to  the  Thatched  House  ;  during  which 
walk  I  dare  promise  you  my  patience  and  diligent  attention 
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shall  not  be  wanting.  And  if  you  shall  make  that  to  appear 
which  you  have  undertaken — first  that  it  is  an  art,  and  an 
art  worth  the  learning,  I  shall  beg  that  I  may  attend  you  a 
day  or  two  a-fishing,  and  that  I  may  become  your  scholar 
and  be  instructed  in  the  art  itself  which  you  so  much 
magnify. 

Pise.  O  sir,  doubt  not  that  angling  is  an  art.  Is  it  not 
an  art  to  deceive  a  trout  with  an  artificial  fly  ?  a  trout !  that 
is  more  sharp-sighted  than  any  hawk  you  have  named,  and 
more  watchfiil  and  timorous  than  your  high- mettled  merlin 
is  bold ;  and  yet  I  doubt  not  to  catch  a  brace  or  two  to- 
morrow for  a  friend's  breakfast :  doubt  not,  therefore,  sir, 
but  that  angling  is  an  art,  and  an  art  worth  your  learning. 
The  question  is  rather,  whether  you  be  capable  of  learning 
it  ?  for  angling  is  somewhat  like  poetry,  men  are  to  be  born 
so :  I  mean,  with  inclinations  to  it,  though  both  may  be 
heightened  by  discourse  and  practice  :  but  he  that  hopes  to 
be  a  good  angler,  must  not  only  bring  an  inquiring,  search- 
ing, observing  wit,  but  he  must  bring  a  large  measure  of 
hope  and  patience,  and  a  love  and  propensity  to  the  art 
itself ;  but  having  once  got  and  practised  it,  then  doubt  not 
but  angling  will  prove  to  be  so  pleasant,  that  it  will  prove 
to  be  like  virtue,  a  reward  to  itself. 

Ven.  Sir,  I  am  now  become  so  full  of  expectation,  that  I 
long  much  to  have  you  proceed ;  and  in  the  order  you 
propose. 

Pise  Then  first,  for  the  antiquity  of  angling,  of  which  I 
shall  not  say  much,  but  only  this :  some  say  it  is  as  ancient 
as  Deucalion's  flood ;  others,  that  Belus,  who  was  the  first 
inventor  of  godly  and  virtuous  recreations,  was  the  first 
inventor  of  angling  ;  and  some  others  say  (for  former  times 
have  had  their  disquisitions  about  the  antiquity  of  it)  that 
Seth,  one  of  the  sons  of  Adam,  taught  it  to  his  sons,  and 
that  by  them  it  was  derived  to  posterity  :  others  say,  that 
he  left  it  engraven  on  those  pillars  which  he  erected,  and 
trusted  to  preserve  the  knowledge  of  the  mathematics,  music, 
and  the  rest  of  that  precious  knowledge  and  those  useful 
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arts  which  by  God's  appointment  or  allowance  and  his  noble 
industry,  were  thereby  preserved  from  perishing  in  Noah's 
flood. 

These,  sir,  have  been  the  opinions  of  several  men  that 
have  possibly  endeavoured  to  make  angling  more  ancient 
than  is  needful,  or  may  well  be  warranted  ;  but  for  my  part, 
I  shall  content  myself  in  telling  you,  that  angling  is  much 
more  ancient  than  the  Incarnation  of  our  Saviour ;  for  in 
the  prophet  Amos  mention  is  made  of  fish-hooks ;  and  in 
the  book  of  Job  (which  was  long  before  the  days  of  Amos, 
for  that  book  is  said  to  be  writ  by  Moses)  mention  is  made 
also  of  fish-hooks,  which  must  imply  anglers  in  those  times. 

But,  my  worthy  friend,  as  I  would  rather  prove  myself 
a  gentleman,  by  being  learned  and  humble,  valiant  and 
inoffensive,  virtuous  and  communicable,  than  by  any  fond 
ostentation  of  riches ;  or,  wanting  those  virtues  myself, 
boast  that  these  were  in  my  ancestors  (and  yet  I  grant  that 
where  a  noble  and  ancient  descent,  and  such  merit  meet  in 
any  man,  it  is  a  double  dignification  of  that  person) ;  so  if 
this  antiquity  of  angling  (which  for  my  part  I  have  not 
forced)  shall,  like  an  ancient  family,  be  either  an  honour  or 
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an  ornament  to  this  virtuous  art  which  I  profess  to  love  and 
practise,  I  shall  be  the  gladder  that  I  made  an  accidental 
mention  of  the  antiquity  of  it,  of  which  I  shall  say  no  more, 
but  proceed  to  that  just  commendation  which  I  think  it 
deserves. 

And  for  that,  I  shall  tell  you,  that  in  ancient  times  a 
debate  hath  arisen,  and  it  remains  yet  unresolved  :  whether 
the  happiness  of  man  in  this  world  doth  consist  more  in 
contemplation  or  action  ? 

Concerning  which  some  have  endeavoured  to  maintain 
their  opinion  of  the  first ;  by  saying,  that  the  nearer  we 
mortals  come  to  God  by  way  of  imitation,  the  more  happy 
we  are.  And  they  say  that  God  enjoys  himself  only,  by 
a  contemplation  of  his  own  infiniteness,  eternity,  power, 
and  goodness,  and  the  like.  And  upon  this  ground,  many 
cloisteral  men  of  great  learning  and  devotion,  prefer  con- 
templation before  action.  And  many  of  the  fathers  seem 
to  approve  this  opinion,  as  may  appear  in  their  commentaries 
upon  the  words  of  our  Saviour  to  Martha  (Luke  10.  41,  42). 

And  on  the  contrary,  there  want  not  men  of  equal 
authority  and  credit,  that  prefer  action  to  be  the  more 
excellent ;  as  namely,  experiments  in  physic,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  it,  both  for  the  ease  and  prolongation  of  man's 
life ;  by  which  each  man  is  enabled  to  act  and  do  good  to 
others,  either  to  serve  his  country  or  do  good  to  particular 
persons:  and  they  say  also  that  action  is  doctrinal,  and 
teaches  both  art  and  virtue,  and  is  a  maintainer  of  human 
society ;  and  for  these,  and  other  like  reasons,  to  be  preferred 
before  contemplation. 

Concerning  which  two  opinions,  I  shall  forbear  to  add  a 
third,  by  declaring  my  own  :  and  rest  myself  contented  in 
telling  you,  my  very  worthy  friend,  that  both  these  meet 
together,  and  do  most  properly  belong  to  the  most  honest, 
ingenious,  quiet,  and  harmless  art  of  angling. 

And  first,  I  shall  tell  you  what  some  have  observed  (and 
I  have  found  it  to  be  a  real  truth)  that  the  very  sitting  by 
the  river's  side  is  not  only  the  quietest  and  fittest  place  for 
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contemplation,  but  will  invite  an  angler  tp  it :  and  this 
seems  to  be  maintained  by  the  learned  Pet.  Du  Moulin, 
who  (in  his  discourse  of  the  fulfilling  of  prophecies)  observes, 
that  when  God  intended  to  reveal  any  fiiture  events  or  high 
notions  to  his  prophets,  he  then  carried  them  either  to  the 
deserts  or  the  sea-shore,  that  having  so  separated  them  from 
amidst  the  press  of  people  and  business,  and  the  cares  of  the 
world,  he  might  settle  their  minds  in  a  quiet  repose,  and 
there  make  them  fit  for  revelation. 

And  this  seems  also  to  be  intimated  by  the  Children  of 
Israel  (Psal.  137),  who,  having  in  a  sad  condition  banished 
all  mirth  and  music  from  their  pensive  hearts,  and  having 
hung  up  their  then  mute  harps  upon  the  willow-trees 
growing  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  sat  down  upon  these 
banks  bemoaning  the  ruins  of  Sion,  and  contemplating  their 
own  sad  condition. 

And  an  ingenious  Spaniard  says,  that  "rivers  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  watery  element  were  made  for  wise  men 
to  contemplate  and  fools  to  pass  by  without  consideration." 
And  though  I  will  not  rank  myself  in  the  number  of  the 
first,  yet  give  me  leave  to  free  myself  from  the  last,  by 
offering  to  you  a  short  contemplation,  first  of  rivers  and 
then  of  fish ;  concerning  which  I  doubt  not  but  to  give  you 
many  observations  that  will  appear  very  considerable :  I  am 
sure  they  have  appeared  so  to  me,  and  made  many  an  hour 
to  pass  away  more  pleasantly,  as  I  have  sat  quietly  on  a 
flowery  bank  by  a  calm  river,  and  contemplated  what  I  shall 
now  relate  to  you. 

And  first,  concerning  rivers  :  there  be  so  many  wonders 
reported  and  written  of  them,  and  of  the  several  creatures 
that  be  bred  and  live  in  them ;  and  those  by  authors  of  so 
good  credit,  that  we  need  not  to  deny  them  an  historical 
faith. 

As  namely  of  a  river  in  Epirus,  that  puts  out  any  lighted 
torch,  and  kindles  any  torch  that  was  not  lighted.  Some 
waters  being  drank  cause  madness,  some  drunkenness,  and 
some  laughter  to  death.     The  river  Selarus  in  a  few  hours 
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turns  a  rod  or  wand  to  stone  -5  and  our  Camden  mentions 
the  like  in  England,  and  the  like  in  Lochmere  in  Ireland. 
There  is  also  a  river  in  Arabia,  of  which  all  the  sheep  that 
drink  thereof  have  their  wool  turned  into  a  vermilion  colour. 
And  one  of  no  less  credit  than  Aristotle  tells  us  of  a  merry 
river  (the  river  Elusina)  that  dances  at  the  noise  of  music, 
for  with  music  it  bubbles,  dances,  and  grows  sandv,  and  so 
continues  till  the  music  ceases,  but  then  it  presently  returns 
to  its  wonted  calmness  and  clearness.  And  Camden  tells 
us  of  a  well  near  to  Kirby  in  Westmoreland,  that  ebbs  and 
flows  several  times  every  day :  and  he  tells  us  of  a  river  in 
Surrey  (it  is  called  Mole),  that  after  it  has  run  several  miles, 
being  opposed  by  hills,  finds  or  makes  itself  a  way  under 
ground,  and  breaks  out  again  so  far  off,  that  the  inhabitants 
thereabout  boast  (as  the  Spaniards  do  of  their  river  Anus) 
that  they  feed  divers  flocks  of  sheep  upon  a  bridge.  And 
lastly,  for  I  would  not  tire  your  patience,  one  of  no  less 
authority  than  Josephus,  that  learned  Jew,  tells  us  of  a  river 
in  Judea  that  runs  swiftly  all  the  six  days  of  the  week,  and 
stands  still  and  rests  all  their  sabbath. 

But  I  will  lay  aside  my  discourse  of  rivers,  and  tell  you 
some  things  of  the  monsters,  or  fish,  call  them  what  you 
will,  that  they  breed  and  feed  in  them.  Pliny,  the  philo- 
sopher, says  (in  the  third  chapter  of  his  ninth  book)  that  in 
the  Indian  Sea,  the  fish  called  the  balana  or  whirlpool,  is  so 
long  and  broad  as  to  take  up  more  in  length  and  breadth 
than  two  acres  of  ground  ;  and  of  other  fish  of  two  hundred 
cubits  long ;  and  that,  in  the  river  Ganges,  there  be  eels 
of  thirty  feet  long.  He  says  there,  that  these  monsters 
appear  in  the  sea  only  when  tempestuous  winds  oppose  the 
torrents  of  water  falling  from  the  rocks  into  it,  and  so 
turning  what  lay  at  the  bottom  to  be  seen  on  the  water's 
top.  And  he  says  that  the  people  of  Cadara  (an  island  near 
this  place)  make  the  timber  for  their  houses  of  those  fish- 
bones. He  there  tells  us  that  there  are  sometimes  a  thousand 
of  these  great  eels  found  wrapt  or  interwoven  together.  He 
tells  us  there  that  it  appears  that  dolphins  love  music,  and 
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will  come  when  called  for,  by  some  men  or  boys  that  know, 
and  use  to  feed  them ;  and  that  they  can  swim  as  swift  as 
an  arrow  can  be  shot  out  of  a  bow  ;  and  much  of  this  is 
spoken  concerning  the  dolphin,  and  other  fish,  as  may  be 

found  also  in  the  learned 


Dr.  Casaubon's  Discourse 
of  Credulity  and  Incre- 
dulity^ printed  by  him 
about  the  year  1670. 

I  know  we  islanders 
are  averse  to  the  belief 
of  these  wonders ;  but 
there  be  so  many  strange 
creatures  to  be  now  seen 
(many  collected  by  John 
Tradescant,  and  others 
added  by  my  friend  Elias 
Ashmole,  Esq.,  who  now 
keeps  them  carefully  and 
methodically  at  his  house 
near  to  Lambeth  near 
London)  as  may  get 
some  belief  of  some  of 
the  other  wonders  I 
mentioned.  I  will  tell 
you  some  of  the  wonders 
that  you  may  now  see, 
and  not  till  then  believe, 
unless  you  think  fit. 
You  may  see  the  hog- 
fish,  the  dog-fish,  the  dolphin,  the  coney-fish,  the  parrot- 
fish,  the  shark,  the  poison-fish,  sword-fish,  and  not  only 
other  incredible  fish,  but  you  may  there  see  the  salamander, 
several  sorts  of  barnacles,  and  Solan  geese,  the  bird  of 
Paradise,  such  sorts  of  snakes,  and  such  birds'-nests,  and  of 
so  various  forms,  and  so  wonderfully  made,  as  may  beget 
wonder  and   amusement   in    any  beholder:   and  so  many 
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hundred  of  other  rarities  in  that  collection,  as  will  make 
the  other  wonders  I  spake  of  the  less  incredible  ;  for  you 
may  note  that  the  waters  are  nature's  store-house,  in  which 
she  locks  up  her  wonders. 

But,  sir,  lest  this  discourse  may  seem  tedious,  I  shall  give 
it  a  sweet  conclusion  out  of  that  holy  poet  Mr.  George 
Herbert  his  divine  Contemplation  on  God's  Providence. 

Lord,  who  hath  praise  enough  ;  nay,  who  hath  any  ? 

Hone  can  express  thy  works  but  he  that  knows  them  ; 
And  none  can  know  thy  works,  they  are  so  many. 

And  so  complete,  but  only  he  that  owes  them. 

We  all  acknowledge  both  thy  power  and  love 

To  be  exact,  transcendent,  and  divine  ; 
Who  dost  so  strangely  and  so  sweetly  move, 

Whilst  all  things  have  their  end,  yet  none  but  thine. 

Wherefore,  most  sacred  Spirit,  I  here  present, 

For  me,  and  all  my  fellows,  praise  to  thee  ; 
And  just  it  is  that  I  should  pay  the  rent, 

Because  the  benefit  accrues  to  me. 
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And  as  concerning  fish,  in  that  psalm  (Psalm  104.) 
wherein,  for  height  of  poetry  and  wonders,  the  prophet 
David  seems  even  to  exceed  himself;  how  doth  he  there 
express  himself  in  choice  metaphors,  even  to  the  amazement 
of  a  contemplative  reader,  concerning  the  sea,  the  rivers, 
and  the  fish  therein  contained  !  And  the  great  naturalist, 
Pliny,  says,  "that  nature's  great  and  wonderful  power  is 
more  demonstrated  in  the  sea  than  on  the  land."  And  this 
may  appear  by  the  numerous  and  various  creatures  inhabiting 
both  in  and  about  that  element ;  as  to  the  readers  of  Gesner, 
Rondeletius,  Pliny,  Ausonius,  Aristotle,  and  others,  may  be 
demonstrated.  But  I  will  sweeten  this  discourse  also  out  of 
a  contemplation  in  divine  Du  Bartas  (in  the  fifth  day),  who 
says  : — 

God  quicken  'd  in  the  sea,  and  in  the  rivers, 

So  many  fishes  of  so  many  features, 

That  in  the  waters  we  may  see  all  creatures, 

Even  all  that  on  earth  are  to  be  found, 

As  if  the  world  were  in  deep  waters  drowrfd. 

For  seas  (as  weU  as  shies)  have  sun,  moon,  stars  : 

(As  well  as  air)  swallows,  roots  and  stares : 

(As  well  as  earth)  vines,  roses,  nettles,  melons, 

Mushrooms,  pinks,  giUifiowers,  and  many  millions 

Of  other  plants,  more  rare,  more  strange  than  these, 

As  very  fishes,  Rving  in  the  seas; 

As  also  rams,  calves,  horses,  hares,  and  hogs, 

Wolves,  urchins,  lions,  elephants,  and  dogs  ; 

Tea,  men  and  maids;  and,  which  I  most  admire, 

The  mitred  bishop  and  the  cowled  friar ; 

Of  which,  examples,  but  a  few  years  since, 

Were  shown  the  Norway  and  Polonian  Prince. 

These  seem  to  be  wonders,  but  have  had  so  many  con- 
firmations from  men  of  learning  and  credit,  that  you  need 
not  doubt  them  ;  nor  are  the  number,  nor  the  various  shapes 
of  fishes,  more  strange  or  more  fit  for  contemplation  than 
their  different  natures,  inclinations,  and  actions  ;  concerning 
which  I  shall  beg  your  patient  ear  a  little  longer. 
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The  cuttle-fish  will  cast  a  long  gut  out  of  her  throat, 
which  (like  as  an  angler  doth  his  line)  she  sendeth  forth  and 
pulleth  in  again  at  her  pleasure,  according  as  she  sees  some 
little  fish  come  near  to  her ;  and  the  cuttle-fish  (being  then 

hid  in  the  gravel) 
lets  the  smaller  fish 
nibble  and  bite  the 
end  of  it,  at  which 
time  she  by  little 
and  little  draws  the 
smaller  fish  so  near 
to  her  that  she  may 
leap  upon  her,  and 
then  catches  and 
devours  her :  and 
for  this  reason  some 
have  called  this  fish 
the  sea-angler. 

And  there  is  a  fish 
called  a  hermit,  that 
at  a  certain  age  gets 
into  a  dead  fish's 
shell,  and  like  a  her- 
mit dwells  there 
alone,  studying  the 
wind  and  weather, 
and  so  turns  her 
shell,  that  she  makes 
it  defend  her  from 
the  injuries  that  they 
would  bring  upon  her. 

There  is  also  a  fish  called,  by  -fl^lian  (in  his  ninth  book  of 
Living  Creatures^  chap.  1 6),  the  Adonis,  or  darling  of  the 
sea  ;  so  called  because  it  is  a  loving  and  innocent  fish,  a  fish 
that  hurts  nothing  that  hath  life,  and  is  at  peace  with  all  the 
numerous  inhabitants  of  that  vast  watery  element :  and 
truly  I  think  most  anglers  are  so  disposed  to  most  of 
mankind. 
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And  there  are  also  lustful  and  chaste  fishes,  of  which  I 
shall  give  you  examples. 

And  first  Du  Bartas  says  of  a  fish  called  the  sargus ;  which 
(because  none  can  express  it  better  than  he  does)  I  shall  give 
you  in  his  own  words ;  supposing  it  shall  not  have  the  less 
credit  for  being  in  verse  ;  for  he  hath  gathered  this  and 
other  observations  out  of  authors  that  have  been  great  and 
industrious  searchers  into  the  secrets  of  nature. 

The  adulterous  sargus  doth  not  only  change 

Wives  every  day,  in  the  deep  streams,  but,  strange, 

As  if  the  honey  of  sea-love  delight 

Could  not  suffice  his  raging  appetite, 

Goes  courting  she-goats  on  the  grassy  shore, 

Horning  their  husbands  that  had  horns  before. 

And  the  same  author  writes  concerning  the  cantharus 
that  which  you  shall  also  hear  in  his  own  words  : 

But,  contrary,  the  constant  cantharus 
Is  ever  constant  to  his  faithful  spouse  ; 
In  nuptial  duties  spending  his  chaste  life  ; 
Never  loves  any  but  his  own  dear  wife. 

Sir,  but  a  little,  and  I  have  done. 

Ven.  Sir,  take  what  liberty  you  think  fit,  for  your  dis- 
course seems  to  be  music,  and  charms  me  to  an  attention. 

Pise.  Why  then,  sir,  I  will  take  a  liberty  to  tell,  or  rather 
to  remember  you  what  is  said  of  turtle-doves :  first,  that 
they  silently  plight  their  troth,  and  marry ;  and  that  then 
the  survivor  scorns  (as  the  Thracian  women  are  said  to  do) 
to  outlive  his  or  her  mate,  and  this  is  taken  for  a  truth  ;  and 
if  the  survivor  shall  ever  couple  with  another,  then  not  only 
the  living  but  the  dead  (be  it  either  the  he  or  the  she)  is 
denied  the  name  and  honour  of  a  true  turtle-dove. 

And  to  parallel  this  land-rarity,  and  teach  mankind  moral 
faithfulness,  and  to  condemn  those  that  talk  of  religion,  and 
yet  come  short  of  the  moral  faith  of  fish  and  fowl ;  men 
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that  violate  the  law  affirmed  by  St.  Paul  (Rom.  2.  14,  15), 
to  be  writ  in  their  hearts,  and  which  he  says  shall  at  the 
last  day  condemn  and  leave  them  without  excuse  ;  I  pray 
hearken  to  what  Du  Bartas  sings  (for  the  hearing  of  such 
conjugal  faithfulness  will  be  music  to  all  chaste  ears),  and 
therefore  I  pray  hearken  to  what  Du  Bartas  sings  of  the 
mullet. 

But  for  chaste  love  the  Mullet  hath  no  peer; 
For  if  the  fisher  hath  surprised  her  pheer, 
As  mad  with  woe  to  shore  she  follow ethf 
Prest  to  consort  him  both  in  life  and  death. 

On  the  contrary,  what  shall  I  say  of  the  house-cock, 
which  treads  any  hen,  and  then  (contrary  to  the  swan,  the 
partridge,  and  pigeon)  takes  no  care  to  hatch,  to  feed  or  to 
cherish  his  own  brood,  but  is  senseless,  though  they  perish. 

And  'tis  considerable  that  the  hen,  which,  because  she 
also  takes  any  cock,  expects  it  not,  who  is  sure  the  chickens 
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be  her  own,  hath  by  a  moral  impression  her  care  and 
affection  to  her  own  brood  more  than  doubled,  even  to  such 
a  height  that  our  Saviour,  in  expressing  his  love  to  Jerusalem 
(Matt.  23.  37),  quotes  her  for  an  example  of  tender  affec- 
tion ;  as  his  Father  had  done  Job  for  a  pattern  of  patience. 

And  to  parallel  this  cock,  there  be  divers  fishes  that  cast 
their  spawn  on  flags  or  stones,  and  then  leave  it  uncovered 
and  exposed  to  become  a  prey  and  be  devoured  by  vermin, 
or  other  fishes  ;  but  other  fishes  (as  namely  the  barbel)  take 
such  care  for  the  preservation  of  their  seed,  that  unlike  to 
the  cock  or  the  cuckoo,  they  mutually  labour,  both  the 
spawner  and  the  melter,  to  cover  the  spawn  with  sand,  or 
watch  it,  or  hide  it  in  some  secret  place,  unfrequented  by 
vermin  or  any  fish  but  themselves. 

Sir,  these  examples  may  to  you  and  others  seem  strange, 
but  they  are  testified,  some  by  Aristotle,  some  by  Pliny, 
some  by  Gesner,  and  by  many  others  of  credit ;  and  are 
believed  and  known  by  divers  both  of  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience, to  be  a  truth ;  and  indeed  are  (as  I  said  at  the 
beginning)  fit  for  the  contemplation  of  a  most  serious  and 
a  most  pious  man.  And  doubtless  this  made  the  prophet 
David  say,  "They  that  occupy  themselves  in  deep  waters 
see  the  wonderful  works  of  God  : "  indeed  such  wonders 
and  pleasures  too,  as  the  land  affords  not. 

And  that  they  be  fit  for  the  contemplation  of  the  most 
prudent  and  pious  and  peaceable  men,  seems  to  be  testified 
by  the  practice  of  so  many  devout  and  contemplative  men, 
as  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  of  old  ;  and  of  the  apostles  of 
our  Saviour  in  our  latter  times,  of  which  twelve,  we  are  sure 
he  chose  four  that  were  simple  fishermen,  whom  he  inspired 
and  sent  to  publish  his  blessed  will  to  the  Gentiles ;  and 
inspired  them  also  with  a  power  to  speak  all  languages,  and 
by  their  powerful  eloquence  to  beget  faith  in  the  unbelieving 
Jews  ;  and  themselves  to  suffer  for  that  Saviour  whom  their 
forefathers  and  they  had  crucified  ;  and,  in  their  sufferings, 
to  preach  freedom  from  the  encumbrances  of  the  law,  and 
a  new  way  to  everlasting  life  :  this  was  the  employment  of 
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these  happy  fishermen.   Concerning  which  choice  some  have 
made  these  observations. 

First,  That  he  never  reproved  these  for  their  employment 
or  calling,  as  he  did  scribes  and  the  money-changers.  And 
secondly,  he  found  that  the  hearts  of  such  men  by  nature 
were  fitted  for  contemplation  and  quietness  ;  men  of  mild, 
and  sweet,  and  peaceable  spirits,  as  indeed  most  anglers  are  : 
these  men  our  blessed  Saviour  (who  is  observed  to  love  to 
plant  grace  in  good  natures),  though  indeed  nothing  be  too 
hard  for  him;  yet  these  men  he  chose  to  call  from  their 
irreprovable  employment  of  fishing,  and  gave  them  grace  to 
be  his  disciples,  and  to  follow  him  and  do  wonders.  I  say 
four  of  twelve. 

And  it  is  observable,  that  it  was  our  Saviour's  will  that 
these  our  four  fishermen  should  have  a  priority  of  nomina- 
tion in  the  catalogue  of  his  twelve  apostles  (Matt.  10.)  j  as 
namely,  first,  St.  Peter,  St.  Andrew,  St.  James,  and  St.  John, 
and  then  the  rest  in  their  order. 

And  it  is  yet  more  observable,  that  when  our  blessed 
Saviour  went  up  into  the  mount,  when  he  left  the  rest  of 
his  disciples  and  chose  only  three  to  bear  him  company  at 
his  transfiguration,  that  those  three  were  all  fishermen.  And 
it  is  to  be  believed,  that  all  the  other  apostles,  after  they 
betook  themselves  to  follow  Christ,  betook  themselves  to  be 
fishermen  too ;  for  it  is  certain  that  the  greater  number  of 
them  were  found  together  fishing  by  Jesus  after  his  Resur- 
rection, as  it  is  recorded  in  the  21st  chapter  of  St.  John's 
Gospel. 

And  since  I  have  your  promise  to  hear  me  with  patience, 
I  will  take  the  liberty  to  look  back  upon  an  observation  that 
hath  been  made  by  an  ingenious  and  learned  man,  who 
observes  that  God  hath  been  pleased  to  allow  those  whom 
he  himself  hath  appointed  to  write  his  holy  will  in  holy 
writ,  yet  to  express  his  will  in  such  metaphors  as  their 
former  affections  or  practice  had  inclined  them  to  ;  and  he 
brings  Solomon  for  an  example,  who  before  his  conversion 
was   remarkably   carnally  amorous ;    and   after,   by   God's 
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appointment,  wrote  that  spiritual  dialogue,  or  holy  amorous 
love-song,  the  Canticles,  betwixt  God  and  his  church  ;  in 
which  he  says,  his  beloved  had  eyes  like  the  fish-pools  of 
Heshbon. 

And  if  this  hold  in  reason  (as  I  see  none  to  the  contrary) 
then  it  may  be  probably  concluded  that  Moses,  who  I  told 
you  before  writ  the  book  of  Job,  and  the  prophet  Amos, 
who  was  a  shepherd,  were  both  anglers  ;  for  you  shall,  in 
all  the  Old  Testament  find  fish-hooks,  I  think,  but  twice 
mentioned  :  namely,  by  meek  Moses,  the  friend  of  God, 
and  by  the  humble  prophet  Amos. 

Concerning  which  last,  namely,  the  prophet  Amos,  I  shall 
make  but  this  observation  ;  that  he  that  shall  read  the 
humble,  lowly,  plain  style  of  that  prophet,  and  compare  it 
with  the  high,  glorious,  eloquent  style  of  the  prophet  Isaiah 
(though  they  both  be  equally  true),  may  easily  believe 
Amos  to  be,  not  only  a  shepherd,  but  a  good-natured,  plain 
fisherman. 

Which  I  do  the  rather  believe,  by  comparing  the  affec- 
tionate, loving,  lowly,  humble  epistles  of  St.  Peter,  St.  James, 
and   St.  John,  whom  we  know  were  all  fishers,  with  the 
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glorious  language  and  high  metaphors  of  St.  Paul,  whom  we 
may  believe  was  not. 

And  for  the  lawfulness  of  fishing :  it  may  very  well  be 
maintained  by  our  Saviour's  bidding  St.  Peter  cast  his  hook 
into  the  water  and  catch  a  fish,  for  money  to  pay  tribute  to 
Caesar.  And  let  me  tell  you  that  angling  is  of  high  esteem 
and  of  much  use  in  other  nations.  He  that  reads  the 
voyages  of  Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto,  shall  find,  that  there 
he  declares  to  have  found  a  king  and  several  priests  a-fishing. 

And  he  that  reads  Plutarch  shall  find  that  angling  was 
not  contemptible  in  the  days  of  Mark  Anthony  and  Cleo- 
patra, and  that  they,  in  the  midst  of  their  wonderful  glory, 
used  angling  as  a  principal  recreation.  And  let  me  tell  you, 
that  in  the  Scripture,  angling  is  always  taken  in  the  best 
sense,  and  that  though  hunting  may  be  sometimes  so  taken, 
yet  it  is  but  seldom  to  be  so  understood.  And  let  me  add 
this  more,  he  that  views  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  canons, 
shall  find  hunting  to  be  forbidden  to  churchmen,  as  being  a 
turbulent,  toilsome,  perplexing  recreation  ;  and  shall  find 
angling  allowed  to  clergymen,  as  being  a  harmless  recrea- 
tion, a  recreation  that  invites  them  to  contemplation  and 
quietness. 

I  might  here  enlarge  myself  by  telling  you  what  com- 
mendations our  learned  Perkins  bestows  on  angling :  and 
how  dear  a  lover,  and  great  a  practiser  of  it  our  learned 
Doctor  Whittaker  was,  as  indeed  many  others  of  great 
learning  have  been.  But  I  will  content  myself  with  two 
memorable  men,  that  lived  near  to  our  own  time,  whom  I 
also  take  to  have  been  ornaments  to  the  art  of  angling. 

The  first  is  Doctor  Nowel,  some  time  Dean  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul's  in  London,  where  his 
monument  stands  yet  undefaced  :  a  man  that  in  the  refor- 
mation of  Queen  Elizabeth  (not  that  of  Henry  VIII.)  was 
so  noted  for  his  meek  spirit,  deep  learning,  prudence,  and 
piety,  that  the  then  Parliament  and  Convocation  both,  chose, 
enjoined,  and  trusted  him  to  be  the  man  to  make  a  cate- 
chism for  public  use,  such  a  one  as  should  stand  as  a  rule 
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for  faith  and  manners  to  their  posterity.  And  the  good  old 
man  (though  he  was  very  learned,  yet  knowing  that  God 
leads  us  not  to  Heaven  by  many  nor  by  hard  questions), 
like  an  honest  angler,  made  that  good,  plain,  unperplexed 
catechism,  which  is  printed  with  our  good  old  service-book. 
I  say,  this  good  old  man  was  a  dear  lover  and  constant 
practiser  of  angling,  as  any  age  can  produce  :  and  his  custom 
was  to  spend,  besides  his  fixed  hours  of  prayer  (those  hours 
which,  by  command  of  the  church,  were  enjoined  the  clergy, 
and  voluntarily  dedicated  to  devotion  by  many  primitive 
Christians)  ;  I  sav,  beside  those  hours,  this  good  man  was 
observed  to  spena  a  tenth  part  of  his  time  in  angling ;  and 
also  (for  I  have  conversed  with  those  which  have  conversed 
with  him)  to  bestow  a  tenth  part  of  his  revenue,  and  usually 
all  his  fish,  amongst  the  poor  that  inhabited  near  to  those 
rivers  in  which  it  was  caught ;  saying  often,  "  that  charity 
gave  life  to  religion  : "  and,  at  his  return  to  his  house,  would 
praise  God  he  had  spent  that  day  free  from  worldly  trouble  ; 
both  harmlessly,  and  in  recreation  that  became  a  churchman. 
And  this  good  man  was  well  content,  if  not  desirous,  that 
posterity  should  know  he  was  an  angler ;  as  may  appear  by 
his  picture,  now  to  be  seen,  and  carefully  kept,  in  Brazen- 
nose  College  (to  which  he  was  a  liberal  benefactor).  In 
which  picture  he  was  drawn,  leaning  on  a  desk,  with  his 
Bible  before  him,  and  on  one  hand  of  him  his  lines,  hooks, 
and  other  tackling  lying  in  a  round  ;  and  on  his  other  hand 
are  his  angle-rods  of  several  sorts  :  and  by  them  this  is 
written,  u  That  he  died  13  Feb.  1601,  being  aged  95  years, 
44  of  which  he  had  been  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  Church  ;  and 
that  his  age  had  neither  impaired  his  hearing,  nor  dimmed 
his  eyes,  nor  weakened  his  memory,  nor  made  any  of  the 
faculties  of  his  mind  weak  or  useless."  'Tis  said  that  angling 
and  temperance  were  great  causes  of  these  blessings,  and  I 
wish  the  like  to  all  that  imitate  him,  and  love  the  memory 
of  so  good  a  man. 

My  next  and  last  example  shall  be  that  under-valuer  of 
money,  the  late  provost  of  Eton  College,  Sir  Henry  Wotton 
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(a  man  with  whom  I  have  often  fished  and  conversed),  a 
man  whose  foreign  employments  in  the  service  of  this  nation, 
and  whose  experience,  learning,  wit,  and  cheerfulness,  made 
his  company  to  be  esteemed  one  of  the  delights  of  mankind  : 
this  man,  whose  very  approbation  of  angling  were  sufficient 
to  convince  any  modest  censurer  of  it,  this  man  was  also  a 
most  dear  lover,  and  a  frequent  practiser  of  the  art  of  angling  ; 
of  which  he  would  say,  "  'Twas  an  employment  for  his  idle 
time,  which  was  then  not  idly  spent :  for  angling  was,  after 
tedious  study,  a  rest  to  his  mind,  a  cheerer  of  his  spirits,  a 
diverter  of  sadness,  a  calmer  of  unquiet  thoughts,  a  moderator 
of  passions,  a  procurer  of  contentedness  :  and  that  it  begat 
habits  of  peace  and  patience  in  those  that  professed  and 
practised  it."  Indeed,  my  friend,  you  will  find  angling  to 
be  like  the  virtue  of  humility,  which  has  a  calmness  of  spirit, 
and  a  world  of  other  blessings  attending  upon  it. 

Sir,  this  was  the  saying  of  that  learned  man,  and  I  do 
easily  believe,  that  peace  and  patience,  and  a  calm  content, 
did  cohabit  in  the  cheerful  heart  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton  ; 
because  I  know  that  when  he  was  beyond  seventy  years  of 
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age,  he  made  this  description  of  a  part  of  the  present  pleasure 
that  possessed  him,  as  he  sat  quietly  in  a  summer's  evening, 
on  a  bank  a-fishing.  It  is  a  description  of  the  spring  ;  which 
because  it  glided  as  soft  and  sweetly  from  his  pen,  as  that 
river  does  at  this  time,  by  which  it  was  then  made,  I  shall 
repeat  it  unto  you  : — 

This  day  dame  Nature  seenfd  in  love; 

The  lusty  sap  began  to  move; 

Fresh  juice  did  stir  thy  embracing  vines  ; 

And  birds  had  drawn  their  valentines. 

The  jealous  trout,  that  low  did  lie, 

Rose  at  a  well-dissembled  fly  ; 

There  stood  my  friend  with  patient  skill, 

Attending  of  his  trembling  quill; 

Already  were  the  eaves  possessed 

With  the  swift  pilgrim7 s  daubtd  nest; 

The  groves  already  did  rejoice 

In  PhilomePs  triumphing  voice. 

The  showers  were  short,  the  weather  mild, 

The  morning  fresh,  the  evening  smiled. 

Joan  takes  her  neat-rubbed  pail,  and  now 
She  trips  to  milk  the  sand-red  cow  ; 
Where,  for  some  sturdy  foot- ball  swain, 
Joan  strokes  a  syllabub  or  twain. 
The  fields  and  gardens  were  beset 
With  tulip,  crocus,  violet; 
And  now,  though  late,  the  modest  rose 
Did  more  than  half  a  blush  disclose. 

Thus  all  looks  gay  and  full  of  cheer, 
To  welcome  the  new-liveried  year. 

These  were  the  thoughts  that  then  possessed  the  undis- 
turbed mind  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton.  Will  you  hear  the  wish 
of  another  angler,  and  the  commendation  of  his  happy  life, 
which  he  also  sings  in  verse  ? — viz.  Jo.  Davors,  Esq. : — 

Let  me  Vive  harmlessly  ;  and  near  the  brink 
Of  Trent  or  Avon  have  a  dwelling-place, 

Where  I  may  see  my  quill  or  cork  down  sink 
With  eager  bite  of  perch,  or  bleak,  or  dace  ; 
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And  on  the  world  and  my  Creator  think  : 

Whilst  sotng  men  strive  ill-gotten  goods  t'  embrace* 
And  others  spend  their  time  in  base  excess 
Of  wine,  or  worse,  in  war  and  wantonness. 

Let  them  that  listf  these  pastimes  still  pursue, 
And  on  such  pleasing  fancies  feed  their  fill; 

So  I  the  fields  and  meadows  green  may  view, 
And  daily  by  fresh  rivers  walk  at  will, 

Among  the  daisies  and  the  violets  blue, 
Red  hyacinth  and  yellow  daffodil, 

Purple  narcissus  tike  the  morning  rays, 

Pale  gander-grass,  and  azure  culverkeys. 

I  count  it  higher  pleasure  to  behold 
The  stately  compass  of  the  lofty  shy  ; 

And  in  the  midst  thereof  ifike  burning  gold) 
The  flaming  chariot  of  the  world's  great  eye ; 

The  watery  clouds  that,  in  the  air  up-rolTd, 
With  sundry  kinds  of  painted  colours  fly  ; 

And  fair  Aurora,  lifting  up  her  head, 

Still  blushing,  rise  from  old  Tithonus9  bed. 

The  hills  and  mountains  raised  from  the  plains, 
The  plains  extended  level  with  the  ground; 

The  grounds  divided  into  sundry  veins, 

The  veins  enclosed  with  rivers  running  round; 

These  rivers  making  way  through  natures  chains 
With  headlong  course  into  the  sea  profound; 

The  raging  sea,  beneath  the  valleys  low, 

Where  lakes  and  rills  and  rivulets  do  flow. 

The  lofty  woods,  the  forests  wide  and  long, 

Adorn' d  with  leaves  and  branches  fresh  and  green, 

In  whose  cool  bowers  the  birds,  with  many  a  song, 
Do  welcome  with  their  choir  the  summer's  queen ; 

The  meadows  fair,  where  Flora's  gifts  among 
Are  intermixed,  with  verdant  grass  between  ; 

The  silver-scalid  fish  that  softly  swim 

Within  the  sweet  brook's  crystal  watery  stream^ 
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All  these,  and  many  more  of  His  creation 

That  made  the  heavens,  the  angler  oft  doth  see  : 

Taking  therein  no  little  delectation, 

To  think  how  strange,  how  wonderful  they  be  / 

Framing  thereof  an  inward  contemplation 
To  set  his  heart  from  other fancies  free  ; 

And  whilst  he  looks  on  these  with  joyful  eye, 

His  mind  is  wrapt  above  the  starry  sky. 

Sir,  I  am  glad  my  memory  has  not  lost  these  last  verses, 
because  they  are  somewhat  more  pleasant  and  more  suitable 
to  May-day  than  my  harsh  discourse.  And  I  am  glad  your 
patience  hath  held  out  so  long,  as  to  hear  them  and  me  ; 
for  both  together  have  brought  us  within  the  sight  of  the 
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Thatched  House :  and  I  must  be  your  debtor  (if  you  think 
it  worth  your  attention)  for  the  rest  of  my  promised  discourse, 
till  some  other  opportunity,  and  a  like  time  of  leisure. 

Ven.  Sir,  you  have  angled  me  on  with  much  pleasure  to 
the  Thatched  House ;  and  I  now  find  your  words  true, 
"  that  good  company  makes  the  way  seem  short ;  "  for  trust 
me,  sir,  I  thought  we  had  wanted  three  miles  of  this  house, 
till  you  showed  it  to  me.  But  now  we  are  at  it,  we'll  turn 
into  it,  and  refresh  ourselves  with  a  cup  of  drink,  and  a  little 
rest. 

Pise.  Most  gladly,  sir,  and  we'll  drink  a  civil  cup  to  all 
the  otter-hunters  that  are  to  meet  you  to-morrow. 

Ven.  That  we  will,  sir,  and  to  all  the  lovers  of  angling, 
of  which  number  I  am  now  willing  to  be  one  myself:  for, 
by  the  help  of  your  good  discourse  and  company,  I  have  put 
on  new  thoughts  both  of  the  art  of  angling,  and  of  all  that 
profess  it ;  and  if  you  will  but  meet  me  to-morrow,  at  the 
time  and  place  appointed,  and  bestow  one  day  with  me  and 
my  friends  in  hunting  the  otter,  I  will  dedicate  the  next  two 
days  to  wait  upon  you,  and  we  two  will  for  that  time  do 
nothing  but  angle,  and  talk  of  fish  and  fishing. 

Pise.  Tis  a  match,  sir ;  I'll  not  fail  you,  God  willing,  to 
be  at  Amwell  Hill  to-morrow  morning  before  sun-rising. 


CHAPTER   II 


Observations  of  the  Otter  and  Chub. 

PBOCjiEy.  My  friend  Piscator,  you  have  kept  time 
with  my  thoughts,  for  the  sun  is  just  rising, 
juid  I  myself  just  now  come  to  this  place, 
and  the  dogs  have  just  now  put  down  an 
otter.  Look  down  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bill  there  in  that  meadow,  chequered  with 
water-lilies  and  lady-smocks ;  there  you 
may  see  what  work  they  make  :  look  !  look  !  you  may  see 
all  busy,  men  and  dogs,  dogs  and  men  all  busy. 

Pise.  Sir,  I  am  right  glad  to  meet  you,  and  glad  to  have 
so  fair  an  entrance  into  this  day's  sport,  and  glad  to  see  so 
many  dogs  and  more  men  all  in  pursuit  of  the  otter.  Let 
us  compliment  no  longer,  but  join  unto  them.  Come, 
honest  Venator,  let  us  be  gone,  let  us  make  haste  ;  I  long  to 
be  doing  ;  no  reasonable  hedge  or  ditch  shall  hold  me. 
Ven.  Gentleman-huntsman,  where  found  you  this  otter  ? 
Hunt.  Marry,  sir,  we  found  her  a  mile  from  this  place, 
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a-fishing.  She  has  this  morning  eaten  the  greatest  part  of 
this  trout ;  she  has  only  left  this  much  of  it  as  you  see,  and 
was  fishing  for  more  ;  when  we  came  we  found  her  just  at 
it;  but  we  were  here  veiy  early,  we  were  here  an  hour 
before  sunrise,  and  have  given  her  no  rest  since  we  came ; 
sure,  she  will  hardly  escape  all  these  dogs  and  men.  I  am 
to  have  the  skin  if  we  kill  her. 

Ven.  Why,  sir,  what  is  the  skin  worth  ? 

Hunt.  Tis  worth  ten  shillings  to  make  gloves ;  the 
gloves  of  an  otter  are  the  best  fortification  for  your  hands 
that  can  be  thought  on  against  wet  weather. 

Pise.  I  pray,  honest  huntsman,  let  me  ask  you  a  pleasant 
question  :  do  you  hunt  a  beast  or  a  fish  ? 

Hunt.  Sir,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  resolve  you  ;  I  leave 
it  to  be  resolved  by  the  college  of  Carthusians,  who  have 
made  their  vows  never  to  eat  flesh.  But  I  have  heard  the 
question  hath  been  debated  among  many  great  clerks,  and 
they  seem  to  differ  about  it ;  yet  most  agree  that  her  tail  is 
fish  ;  and  if  her  body  be  fish  too,  then  I  may  say  that  a  fish 
will  walk  upon  land  ;  for  an  otter  does  so,  sometimes,  five 
or  six  or  ten  miles  in  a  night,  to  catch  for  her  young  ones, 
or  to  glut  herself  with  fish.  And  I  can  tell  you  that  pigeons 
will  fly  forty  miles  for  a  breakfast ;  but,  sir,  I  am  sure  the 
otter  devours  much  fish,  and  kills  and  spoils  much  more  than 
he  eats.  And  I  can  tell  you  that  this  dog-fisher  (for  so  the 
Latins  call  him)  can  smell  a  fish  in  the  water  a  hundred 
yards  from  him :  Gesner  says  much  farther ;  and  that  his 
stones  are  good  against  the  railing  sickness ;  and  that  there 
is  an  herb,  benione,  which  being  hung  in  a  linen  cloth,  near 
a  fish  pond,  or  any  haunt  that  he  uses,  makes  him  to  avoid  the 
place  ;  which  proves  he  smells  both  by  water  and  land  ;  and 
I  can  tell  you  there  is  brave  hunting  this  water-dog  in  Corn- 
wall, where  there  have  been  so  many,  that  our  learned  Camden 
says  there  is  a  river  called  Ottersey,  which  was  so  named  by 
reason  of  the  abundance  of  otters  that  bred  and  fed  in  it. 

And  thus  much  for  my  knowledge  of  the  otter,  which  you 
may  now  see  above  water  at  vent,  and  the  dogs  close  with  him ; 
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I  now  see  he  will  not  last  long,  follow  therefore  my  masters, 
follow,  for  Sweetlips  was  like  to  have  him  at  this  last  vent. 

Ven.  Oh  me  !  all  the  horse  are  got  over  the  river,  what 
shall  we  do  now  ?     Shall*we  follow  them  over  the  water  ? 

Hunt.  No,  sir,  no,  be  not  so  eager;  stay  a  little  and 
follow  me,  for  both  they  and  the  dogs  will  be  suddenly  on 
this  side  again  I  warrant  you  ;  and  the  otter  too,  it  may  be  : 
now  have  at  him  with  Kilbuck,  for  he  vents  again. 

Ven.  Marry  so  he  does,  for  look  he  vents  in  that  corner. 
Now,  poor  Ringwood  has  him  :  now  he's  gone  again,  and 
has  bit  the  poor  dog.  Now  Sweetlips  has  her;  hold  her, 
Sweetlips  !  now  all  the  dogs  have  her,  some  above  and  some 
under  water ;  but  now,  now  she's  tired,  and  past  losing : 
come  bring  her  to  me,  Sweetlips.  Look,  'tis  a  bitch  otter, 
and  she  has  lately  whelped,  let's  go  to  the  place  where  she 
was  put  down,  and  not  far  from  it  you  will  find  all  her 
young  ones,  I  dare  warrant  you,  and  kill  them  all  too. 

Hunt.  Come,  gentlemen,  come  all,  let's  go  to  the  place 
where  we  put  down  the  otter.  Look  you,  hereabout  it  was 
that  she  kennelled  ;  look  you,  here  it  was  indeed,  for  here's 
her  young  ones,  no  less  than  five  ;  come,  let's  kill  them  all. 

Pise.  No,  I  pray,  sir,  save  me  one,  and  I'll  try  if  I  can 
make  her  tame,  as  I  know  an  ingenious  gentleman  in 
Leicestershire  (Mr.  Nicholas  Seagrave)  has  done ;  who  hath 
not  only  made  her  tame,  but  to  catch  fish,  and  do  many 
other  things  of  much  pleasure. 

Hunt.  Take  one  with  all  my  heart,  but  let  us  kill  the 
rest.  And  now  let's  go  to  an  honest  ale-house,  where  we 
may  have  a  cup  of  good  barley-wine,  and  sing  Old  Rose,  and 
all  of  us  rejoice  together. 

Ven.  Come,  my  friend  Piscator,  let  me  invite  you  along 
with  us ;  I'll  bear  your  charges  this  night,  and  you  shall  bear 
mine  to-morrow ;  for  my  intention  is  to  accompany  you  a 
day  or  two  in  fishing 

Pise.  Sir,  your  request  is  granted,  and  I  shall  be  right  glad 
both  to  exchange  such  a  courtesy,  and  also  to  enjoy  your 
company. 
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Ven.  Well,  now  let's  go  to  your  sport  of  angling. 

Pise.  Let's  be  going  with  all  my  heart.  God  keep  you 
all,  gentlemen,  and  send  you  meet  this  day  with  another 
bitch-otter,  and  kill  her  merrily,  and  all  her  young  ones  too. 

Ven.  Now,  Piscator,  where  will  you  begin  to  fish  ? 

Pise.  We  are  not  yet  come  to  a  likely  place,  I  must  walk 
a  mile  further  yet  before  I  begin. 

Ven.  Well  then,  I  pray,  as  we  walk  tell  me  freely,  how 
do  you  like  your  lodging,  and  mine  host,  and  the  company  ? 
Is  not  mine  host  a  witty  man  ? 

Pise.  Sir,  I  will  tell  you  presently  what  I  think  of  your 
host ;  but  first,  I  will  tell  you,  I  am  glad  these  otters  were 
killed  ;  but  I  am  sorry  there  are  no  more  otter-killers  ;  for  I 
know  that  the  want  of  otter-killers,  and  the  not  keeping  the 
fence-months  for  the  preservation  of  fish,  will,  in  time,  prove 
the  destruction  of  all  rivers.  And  those  very  few  that  are 
left,  that  make  conscience  of  the  laws  of  the  nation,  and  of 
keeping  days  of  abstinence,  will  be  forced  to  eat  flesh,  or 
suffer  more  inconveniences  than  are  yet  foreseen. 

Ven.  Why,  sir,  what  be  those  that  you  call  the  fence- 
months  ? 

Pise.  Sir,  they  be  principally  three,  namely,  March, 
April,  and  May  ;  for  these  be  the  usual  months  that  salmon 
come  out  of  the  sea  to  spawn  in  most  fresh  rivers  :  and  their 
fry  would,  about  a  certain  time,  return  back  to  the  salt  water, 
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if  they  were  not  hindered  by  weirs  and  unlawful  gins,  which 
the  greedy  fishermen  set,  and  so  destroy  them  by  thousands ; 
as  they  would  (being  so  taught  by  nature)  change  the  fresh 
for  salt  water.  He  that  shall  view  the  wise  statutes,  made 
in  the  1 3th  of  Edward  I.,  and  the  like  in  Richard  III.,  may 
see  several  provisions  made  against  the  destruction  of  fish ; 
and  though  I  profess  no  knowledge  of  the  law,  yet  I  am 
sure  the  regulation  of  these  defects  might  be  easily  mended. 
But  I  remember  that  a  wise  friend  of  mine  did  usually  say, 
"that  which  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business." 
If  it  were  otherwise,  there  could  not  be  so  many  nets  and 
fish,  that  are  under  the  statute  size,  sold  daily  amongst  us, 
and  of  which  the  conservators  of  the  waters  should  be 
ashamed. 

But,  above  all,  the  taking  fish  in  spawning-time  may  be 
said  to  be  against  nature  ;  it  is  like  the  taking  the  dam  on 
the  nest  when  she  hatches  her  young :  a  sin  so  against 
nature  that  Almighty  God  hath  in  the  Levitical  law  made 
a  law  against  it. 

But  the  poor  fish  have  enemies  enough  besides  such 
unnatural  fishermen,  as  namely,  the  otters  that  I  spake  of, 
the  cormorant,  the  bittern,  the  osprey,  the  sea-gull,  the 
heron,  the  king-fisher,  the  gorara,  the  puet,  the  swan,  goose, 
ducks,  and  the  craber,  which  some  call  the  water-rat :  against 
all  which  any  honest  man  might  make  a  just  quarrel,  but  I 
will  not,  I  will  leave  them  to  be  quarrelled  with,  and  killed 
by  others;  for  I  am  not  of  a  cruel  nature,  I  love  to  kill 
nothing  but  fish. 

And  now  to  your  question  concerning  your  host ;  to 
speak  truly,  he  is  not  to  me  a  good  companion  ;  for  most 
of  his  conceits  were  either  Scripture-jests,  or  lascivious  jests, 
for  which  I  count  no  man  witty,  for  the  devil  will  help  a 
man  that  way  inclined,  to  the  first ;  and  his  own  corrupt 
nature  (whicn  he  always  carries  with  him)  to  the  latter. 
But  a  companion  that  feasts  the  company  with  wit  and 
mirth,  and  leaves  out  the  sin  (which  is  usually  mixed  with 
them)  he  is  the  man  ;  and  indeed  such  a  man  should  have 
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his  charges  borne,  and  to  such  company  I  hope  to  bring  you 
this  night ;  for  at  Trout  Hall,  not  far  from  this  place,  where 
I  purpose  to  lodge  to-night,  there  is  usually  an  angler  that 
proves  good  company  :  and  let  me  tell  you,  good  company 
and  good  discourse  are  the  very  sinews  of  virtue :  but  for 
such  discourse  as  we  heard  last  night,  it  infects  others ;  the 
very  boys  will  learn  to  talk  and  swear,  as  they  heard  mine 
host,  and  another  of  the  company  that  shall  be  nameless ; — 
I  am  sorry  the  other  is  a  gentleman  ;  for  less  religion  will 
not  save  their  souls  than  a  beggar's  :  I  think  more  will  be 
required  at  the  last  great  day.  Well !  you  know  what 
example  is  able  to  do  ;  and  I  know  what  the  poet  says  in 
the  like  case,  which  is  worthy  to  be  noted  by  all  parents 
and  people  of  civility  : 

.  .  .  many  a  one 
Owes  to  his  country  his  re/igion  ; 
And  in  another  would  as  strongly  grow, 
Had  hut  his  nurse  or  mother  taught  him  so. 

This  is  reason  put  into  verse,  and  worthy  the  considera- 
tion of  a  wise  man.  But  of  this  no  more  ;  for  though  I  love 
civility,  yet  I  hate  severe  censures.  I'll  to  my  own  art ;  and 
I  doubt  not  but  at  yonder  tree  I  shall  catch  a  chub :  and 
then  we'll  turn  to  an  honest  cleanly  hostess  that  I  know 
right  well ;  rest  ourselves  there  ;  and  dress  it  for  our  dinner. 

Ven.  Oh,  sir  !  a  chub  is  the  worst  fish  that  swims ;  I 
hoped  for  a  trout  for  my  dinner. 

Pise.  Trust  me,  sir,  there  is  not  a  likely  place  for  a  trout 
hereabout :  and  we  stayed  so  long  to  take  leave  of  your 
huntsmen  this  morning,  that  the  sun  is  got  so  high,  and 
shines  so  clear,  that  I  will  not  undertake  the  catching  of  a 
trout  till  evening  ;  and  though  a  chub  be,  by  you  and  many 
others,  reckoned  the  worst  of  fish ;  yet  you  shall  see  I'll 
make  it  a  good  fish  by  dressing  it. 

Ven.  Why,  how  will  you  dress  him  ? 

Pise.  I'll  tell  you  by-and-by,  when  I  have  caught  him. 
Look  you  here,  sir,  do  you  see  ?  (but  you  must  stand  very 
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dose),  there  lie  upon  the  top  of  the  water,  in  this  very  hole, 
twenty  chubs.  I'll  catch  only  one,  and  that  shall  be  the 
biggest  of  them  all ;  and  that  I  will  do  so,  I'll  hold  you 
twenty  to  one,  and  you  shall  see  it  done. 

Ven.  Ay,  marry,  sir,  now  you  talk  like  an  artist,  and  I'll 
say  you  are  one,  when  I  shall  see  you  perform  what  you  say 
you  can  do  ;  but  I  yet  doubt  it. 

Pise.  You  shall  not  doubt  it  long,  for  you  shall  see  me 
do  it  presently :  look,  the  biggest  of  these  chubs  has  had 
some  bruise  upon  his  tail  by  a  pike,  or  some  other  accident, 
and  that  looks  like  a  white  spot ;  that  very  chub  I  mean  to 
put  into  your  hands  presently ;  sit  you  but  down  in  the 
shade,  ana  stay  but  a  little  while,  and  I'll  warrant  you  I'll 
bring  him  to  you. 

Ven.  I'll  sit  down,  and  hope  well,  because  you  seem  to 
be  so  confident. 

Pise.  Look  you,  sir,  there  is  a  trial  of  my  skill,  there  he 
is,  that  very  chub  that  I  showed  you  with  the  white  spot 
on  his  tail :  and  I'll  be  as  certain  to  make  him  a  good  dish 
of  meat  as  I  was  to  catch  him.  I'll  now  lead  you  to  an 
honest  ale-house  where  we  shall  find  a  cleanly  room,  lavender 
in  the  windows,  and  twenty  ballads  stuck  about  the  wall ; 
there  my  hostess  (which,  I  may  tell  you,  is  both  cleanly  and 
handsome,  and  civil)  hath  dressed  many  a  one  for  me,  and 
shall  now  dress  it  after  my  fashion, and  I  warrant  it  good  meat. 

Ven.  Come,  sir,  witn  all  my  heart,  for  I  begin  to  be 
hungry,  and  long  to  be  at  it,  and  indeed  to  rest  myself  too ; 
for  though  I  have  walked  but  four  miles  this  morning, 
yet  I  begin  to  be  weary  ;  yesterday's  hunting  hangs  still 
upon  me. 

Pise.  Well,  sir,  you  shall  quickly  be  at  rest,  for  yonder  is 
the  house  I  mean  to  bring  you  to. 

Come,  Hostess,  how  do  you  do  ?  Will  you  first  give  us 
a  cup  of  your  best  drink,  and  then  dress  this  chub  as  you 
dressed  my  last,  when  I  and  my  friend  were  here  about 
eight  or  ten  days  ago  ?  But  you  must  do  me  one  courtesy, 
it  must  be  done  instantly. 
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Hostess.  I  will  do  it,  Mr.  Piscator,  and  with  all  the  speed 
I  can. 

Pise.  Now,  sir,  has  not  my  hostess  made  haste  ?  and  does 
not  the  fish  look  lovely  ? 

Ven.  Both,  upon  my  word,  sir,  and  therefore  let's  say 
grace,  and  fall  to  eating  of  it. 

Pise.  Well,  sir,  how  do  you  like  it  ? 

Ven.  Trust  me,  'tis  as  good  meat  as  I  ever  tasted  :  now 
let  me  thank  you  for  it,  drink  to  you,  and  beg  a  courtesy  of 
you ;  but  it  must  not  be  denied  me. 

Pise.  What  is  it,  I  pray,  sir  ?  You  are  so  modest,  that 
methinks  I  may  promise  to  grant  it  before  it  is  asked. 

Ven.  Why,  sir,  it  is,  that  from  henceforth  you  would 
allow  me  to  call  you  Master,  and  that  reallv  I  may  be  your 
scholar  ;  for  you  are  such  a  companion,  and  have  so  quickly 
caught,  and  so  excellently  cooked  this  fish,  as  makes  me 
ambitious  to  be  your  scholar. 

Pise.  Give  me  your  hand  ;  from  this  time  forward  I  will 
be  your  master,  and  teach  you  as  much  of  this  art  as  I  am 
able  ;  and  will,  as  you  desire  me,  tell  you  somewhat  of  the 
nature  of  most  of  the  fish  that  we  are  to  angle  for ;  and  I 
am  sure  I  both  can  and  will  tell  you  more  than  any  common 
Angler  yet  knows. 


CHAPTER  III 


How  to  Fish  for y  and  to  Dress,  the  Chavender,  or  Chub. 

ISC.  The  Chub,  though  he  eat  well  thus 
dressed,  yet  as  he  is  usually  dressed  he  does 
not.  He  is  objected  against,  not  only  for 
being  full  of  small  forked  bones,  dispersed 
through  all  his  body,  but  that  he  eats 
waterish,  and  that  the  flesh  of  him  is  not 
firm,  but  short  and  tasteless.  The  French 
esteem  him  so  mean  as  to  call  him  un  vilain  ;  nevertheless, 
he  may  be  so  dressed  as  to  make  him  very  good  meat ;  as, 
namely,  if  he  be  a  large  chub,  then  dress  him  thus  : 

First,  scale  him,  and  then  wash  him  clean,  and  then  take 
out  his  guts;  and  to  that  end  make  the  hole  as  little  and 
near  to  his  gills  as  you  may  conveniently,  and  especially 
make  clean  his  throat  from  the  grass  and  weeds  that  are 
usually  in  it  (for  if  that  be  not  very  clean,  it  will  make  him 
to  taste  very  sour).  Having  so  done,  put  some  sweet  herbs 
into  his  belly  ;  and  then  tie  him  with  two  or  three  splinters 
to  a  spit,  and  roast  him,  basted  often  with  vinegar,  or  rather 
verjuice  and  butter,  with  good  store  of  salt  mixed  with  it. 

Being  thus  dressed,  you  will  find  him  a  much  better  dish 
of  meat  than  you,  or  most  folk,  even  than  anglers  themselves, 
do  imagine  :  for  this  dries  up  the  fluid  watery  humour  with 
which  all  chubs  do  abound. 
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But  take  this  rule  with  you,  that  a  chub  newly  taken  and 
newly  dressed,  is  so  much  better  than  a  chub  of  a  day's 
keeping  after  he  is  dead,  that  I  can  compare  him  to  nothing 
so  fitly  as  to  cherries  npwlv  gathered  from  a  tree,  and  others 
that  have  been  bruised  and  lain  a  day  or  two  in  water.  But 
the  chub  being  thus  used,  and  dressed  presently,  and  not 
washed  after  he  is  gutted  (for  note,  that  lying  long  in  water, 
and  washing  the  blood  out  of  any  fish  after  they  be  gutted, 
abates  much  of  their  sweetness),  you  will  find  the  chub  being 
dressed  in  the  blood,  and  quickly,  to  be  such  meat  as  will 
recompense  your  labour,  and  disabuse  your  opinion. 

Or  you  may  dress  the  chavender  or  chub  thus : 

When  you  have  scaled  him,  and  cut  off  his  tail  and  fins, 
and  washed  him  very  clean,  then  chine  or  slit  him  through 
the  middle,  as  a  salt  fish  is  usually  cut ;  then  give  him  three 
or  four  cuts  or  scotches  on  the  back  with  your  knife,  and 
broil  him  on  charcoal,  or  wood-coal  that  is  free  from  smoke, 
and  all  the  time  he  is  a-broiling  baste  him  with  the  best 
sweet  butter,  and  good  store  of  salt  mixed  with  it ;  and  to 
this  add  a  little  thyme  cut  exceeding  small,  or  bruised  into 
the  butter.  The  cheven  thus  dressed  hath  the  watery  taste 
taken  away,  for  which  so  many  except  against  him.  Thus 
was  the  cheven  dressed  that  you  now  liked  so  well,  and 
commended  so  much.  But  note  again,  that  if  this  chub 
that  you  ate  of  had  been  kept  till  to-morrow,  he  had  not 
been  worth  a  rush.  And  remember  that  his  throat  be 
washed  very  clean,  I  say  very  clean,  and  his  body  not  washed 
after  he  is  gutted,  as  indeed  no  fish  should  be. 

Well,  scholar,  you  see  what  pains  I  have  taken  to  recover 
the  lost  credit  of  the  poor  despised  chub.  And  now  I  will 
give  you  some  rules  how  to  catch  him ;  and  I  am  glad  to 
enter  you  into  the  art  of  fishing  by  catching  a  chub,  for 
there  is  no  fish  better  to  enter  a  young  angler,  he  is  so  easily 
caught,  but  then  it  must  be  this  particular  way. 

Go  to  the  same  hole  in  which  I  caught  my  chub,  where 
in  most  hot  days  you  will  find  a  dozen  or  twenty  chevens 
floating  near  the  top  of  the  water  ;  get  two  or  three  grass- 
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hoppers  as  you  go  over  the  meadow,  and  get  secretly  behind 
the  tree,  and  stand  as  free  from  motion  as  is  possible  ;  then 
put  a  grasshopper  on  your  hook,  and  let  your  hook  hang  a 
quarter  of  a  yard  short  of  the  water,  to  which  end  you  must 
rest  your  rod  on  some  bough  of  the  tree.  But  it  is  likely 
the  chubs  will  sink  down  towards  the  bottom  of  the  water 
at  the  first  shadow  of  your  rod  (for  a  chub  is  the  fearfulest 
of  fishes),  and  will  do  so  if  a  bird  flies  over  him  and  makes 
the  least  shadow  on  the  water  ;  but  they  will  presently  rise 
up  to  the  top  again,  and  there  lie  soaring  till  some  shadow 
affrights  them  again.  I  say,  when  they  lie  upon  the  top  of 
the  water,  look  out  the  best  chub  (which  you,  setting  your- 
self in  a  fit  place,  may  very  easily  see),  and  move  your  rod 
as  softly  as  a  snail  moves,  to  that  chub  you  intend  to  catch  ; 
let  your  bait  fall  gently  upon  the  water  three  or  four  inches 
before  him,  and  he  will  infallibly  take  the  bait,  and  you  will 
be  as  sure  to  catch  him  ;  for  he  is  one  of  the  leather-mouthed 
fishes,  of  which  a  hook  does  scarce  ever  lose  its  hold  ;  and 
therefore  give  him  play  enough  before  you  offer  to  take  him 
out  of  the  water.  Go  your  way  presently  ;  take  my  rod 
and  do  as  I  bid  you ;  and  I  will  sit  down  and  mend  my 
tackling  till  you  return  back. 

Ven.  Truly,  my  loving  master,  you  have  offered  me  as 
fair  as  I  could  wish.     I'll  go,  and  observe  your  directions. 

Look  you,  master,  what  I  have  done,  that  which  joys  my 
heart,  caught  just  such  another  chub  as  yours  was. 

Pise.  Marry,  and  I  am  glad  of  it :  I  am  like  to  have  a 
towardly  scholar  of  you.  I  now  see  that  with  advice  and 
practice,  you  will  make  an  angler  in  a  short  time.  Have 
but  a  love  to  it ;  and  I'll  warrant  you. 

Ven.  But,  master,  what  if  I  could  not  have  found  a 
grasshopper  ? 

Pise.  Then  I  may  tell  you  that  a  black  snail,  with  his 
belly  slit  to  show  his  white,  or  a  piece  of  soft  cheese,  will 
usually  do  as  well :  nay,  sometimes  a  worm,  or  any  kind  of 
fly,  as  the  ant-fly,  the  flesh-fly,  or  wall-fly,  or  the  dor  or 
beetle  (which  you  may  find  under  cow-tird),  or  a  bob,  which 
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you  will  find  in  the  same  place,  and  in  time  will  be  a  beetle  ; 
it  is  a  short  white  worm,  like  to  and  bigger  than  a  gentle,  or 
a  cod-worm,  or  a  case-worm,  any  of  these  will  do  very  well 
to  fish  in  such  a  manner.  And  after  this  manner  you  may 
catch  a  trout  in  a  hot  evening :  when  as  you  walk  by  a 
brook,  and  shall  see  or  hear  him  leap  at  flies,  then  if  you  get 
a  grasshopper,  put  it  on  your  hook,  with  your  line  about  two 
yards  long,  standing  behind  a  bush  or  tree  where  his  hole  is, 
and  make  your  bait  stir  up  and  down  on  the  top  of  the 
water,  you  may,  if  you  stand  close,  be  sure  of  a  bite,  but  not 
sure  to  catch  him,  for  he  is  not  a  leather-mouthed  fish  :  and 
after  this  manner  you  may  fish  for  him  with  almost  any  kind 
of  live  fly,  but  especially  with  a  grasshopper. 

Ven.  But  before  you  go  further,  I  pray,  good  master, 
what  mean  you  by  a  leather-mouthed  fish  ? 

Pise.  By  a  leather-mouthed  fish  I  mean  such  as  have  their 
teeth  in  their  throat,  as  the  chub  or  cheven,  and  so  the  barbel, 
the  gudgeon,  and  carp,  and  divers  others  have ;  and  the  hook 
being  stuck  into  the  leather  or  skin  of  the  mouth  of  such 
fish,  does  very  seldom  or  never  lose  its  hold  :  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  pike,  a  perch,  or  trout,  and  so  some  other  fish,  which 
have  not  their  teeth  in  their  throats,  but  in  their  mouths, 
which  you  shall  observe  to  be  very  full  of  bones,  and  the 
skin  very  thin,  and  little  of  it ;  I  say,  of  these  fish  the  hook 
never  takes  so  sure  hold,  but  you  often  lose  your  fish,  unless 
he  have  gorged  it. 

Ven.  I  thank  you,  good  master,  for  this  observation ;  but 
now,  what  shall  be  done  with  my  chub  or  cheven  that  I 
have  caught  f 

Pise.  Marry,  sir,  it  shall  be  given  away  to  some  poor  body, 
for  I'll  warrant  you  I'll  give  you  a  trout  for  your  supper : 
and  it  is  a  good  beginning  of  your  art  to  offer  your  first-fruits 
to  the  poor,  who  will  both  thank  God  and  you  for  it,  which 
I  see  by  your  silence  you  seem  to  consent  to.  And  for  your 
willingness  to  part  with  it  so  charitably,  I  will  also  teach 
more  concerning  chub-fishing:  you  are  to  note  that  in 
March  and  April  he  is  usually  taken  with  worms ;  in  May, 
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June,  and  July,  he  will  bite 
at  any  fly,  or  at  cherries,  or 
at  beetles  with  their  legs 
and  wings  cut  off,  or  at  any 
kind    of   snail,   or    at    the 
black  bee    that    breeds    in 
clay  walls ;    and  he  never 
refuses    a    grasshopper,  on 
the  top  of  a  swift  stream, 
nor,   at    the    bottom,    the 
young     humble    bee    that 
breeds  in  long  grass,  and  is 
ordinarily     found    by    the 
mower  of  it.     In  August, 
and  in  the  cooler  months, 
a   yellow    paste    made   of 
the  strongest   cheese,  and 
pounded  in  a  mortar,  with 
a  little  butter  and  saffron, 
so  much   of  it,   as   being 
beaten  small,  will  turn  it 
to  a  lemon   colour.     And 
some  make  a  paste,  for  the 
winter    months,  at   which 
time  the  chub  is  accounted 
best  (for  then  it  is  observed 
that  the  forked   bones  are 
lost,  or  turned  into  a  kind 
of  gristle,  especially  if  he 
be   baked),  of  cheese   and 
turpentine.      He  will  bite 
also  at  a  minnow,  or  penk, 
as  a  trout  will  :  of  which 
I  shall  tell  you  more  here- 
after, and  of  divers  other 
baits.     But  take  this  for  a 
rule,  that,  in  hot  weather, 
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he  is  to  be  fished  for  towards  the  mid-water,  or  near  the 
top ;  and  in  colder  weather  nearer  the  bottom.  And  if 
you  fish  for  him  on  the  top,  with  a  beetle  or  any  fly, 
then  be  sure  to  let  your  line  be  very  long,  and  keep  out  of 
sight.  And  having  told  you  that  his  spawn  is  excellent 
meat,  and  that  the  head  of  a  large  cheven,  the  throat  being 
well  washed,  is  the  best  part  of  him,  I  will  say  no  more  of 
this  fish  at  the  present,  but  wish  you  may  catch  the  next 
you  fish  for. 

But,  lest  you  may  judge  me  too  nice  in  urging  to  have 
the  chub  dressed  so  presently  after  he  is  taken,  I  will 
commend  to  your  consideration  how  curious  former  times 
have  been  in  the  like  kind. 

You  shall  read  in  Seneca,  his  Natural  Questions  (Lib.  3, 
Cap.  17,)  that  the  ancients  were  so  curious  in  the  newness 
of  their  fish,  that  that  seemed  not  new  enough  that  was  not 
put  alive  into  the  guest's  hand  ;  and  he  says  that  to  that  end 
they  did  usually  keep  them  living  in  glass  bottles  in  their 
dining  rooms  :  and  they  did  glory  much  in  their  entertaining 
of  friends,  to  have  that  fish  taken  from  under  their  table 
alive  that  was  instantly  to  be  fed  upon.     And  he  says,  they 
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took  great  pleasure  to  see  their  Mullets  change  to  several 
colours,  when  they  were  dying.  But  enough  of  this,  for  I 
doubt  I  have  stayed  too  long  from  giving  you  some  observa- 
tions of  the  trout,  and  how  to  fish  for  him,  which  shall  take 
up  the  next  of  my  spare  time. 


Waltham 


CHAPTER   IV 


Observations  of  the  Nature  and  Breeding  of  the  Trout,  and 
how  to  Fish  for  him  ;  and  the  Milkmaid's  song. 

HE  Trout  is  a  fish  highly  valued  both  in 
this  and  foreign  nations  :  he  may  be  justly 
said  (as  the  old  poet  said  of  wine,  and  we 
English  say  of  venison)  to  be  a  generous 
fish  :  a  fish  that  is  so  like  the  buck  that 
he  also  has  his  seasons ;  for  it  is  observed, 
that  he  comes  in  and  goes  out  of  season 
with  the  stag  and  buck  ;  Gesner  says,  his  name  is  of  a 
German  offspring,  and  says  he  is  a  fish  that  feeds  clean  and 
purely,  in  the  swiftest  streams,  and  on  the  hardest  gravel ; 
and  that  he  may  justly  contend  with  all  fresh-water  fish,  as 
the  Mullet  may  with  all  sea-fish,  for  precedency  and  dainti- 
ness of  taste,  and  that  being  in  right  season,  the  most  dainty 
palates  have  allowed  precedency  to  him. 

And  before  I  go  further  in  my  discourse,  let  me  tell  you, 
that  you  are  to  observe,  that  as  there  be  some  barren  does,  that 
are  good  in  summer,  so  there  be  some  barren  trouts  that  are 
good  in  winter  ;  but  there  are  not  many  that  are  so,  for 
usually  they  be  in  their  perfection  in  the  month  of  May,  and 
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decline  with  the  buck.  Now  you  are  to  take  notice,  that 
in  several  countries,  as  in  Germany  and  in  other  parts, 
compared  to  ours,  fish  do  differ  much  in  their  bigness  and 
shape,  and  other  ways,  and  so  do  trouts  ;  it  is  well  known 
that  in  the  Lake  Leman  (the  Lake  of  Geneva)  there  are 
trouts  taken  of  three  cubits  long,  as  is  affirmed  by  Gesner,  a 
writer  of  good  credit ;  and  Mercator  says,  the  trouts  that  are 
taken  in  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  are  a  great  part  of  the  mer- 
chandise of  that  famous  city.  And  you  are  further  to  know, 
that  there  be  certain  waters,  that  breed  trouts  remarkable 
both  for  their  number  and  smallness.  I  know  a  little  brook 
in  Kent,  that  breeds  them  to  a  number  incredible,  and  you 
may  take  them  twenty  or  forty  in  an  hour,  but  none  greater 
than  about  the  size  of  a  gudgeon  :  there  are  also  in  divers 
rivers,  especially  that  relate  to,  or  be  near  to  the  sea  (as 
Winchester,  or  the  Thames  about  Windsor)  a  little  trout 
called  samlet,  or  skegger  trout  (in  both  which  places  I  have 
caught  twenty  or  forty  at  a  standing)  that  will  bite  as  fast 
and  as  freely  as  minnows :  these  be  by  some  taken  to  be 
young  salmon ;  but  in  those  waters  they  never  grow  to  be 
bigger  than  a  herring. 

There  is  also  in  Kent,  near  to  Canterbury,  a  trout  (called 
there  a  Fordidge  trout),  a  trout  that  bears  the  name  of  the 
town  where  it  is  usually  caught,  that  is  accounted  the 
rarest  of  fish  ;  many  of  them  near  the  bigness  of  a  salmon, 
but  known  by  their  different  colour  ;  and  in  their  best  season 
they  cut  very  white ;  and  none  of  these  have  been  known 
to  be  caught  with  an  angle,  unless  it  were  one  that  was 
caught  by  Sir  George  Hastings  (an  excellent  angler,  and  now 
with  God) ;  and  he  hath  told  me,  he  thought  that  trout  bit 
not  for  hunger  but  wantonness ;  and  it  is  rather  to  be 
believed,  because  both  he,  then,  and  many  others  before  him, 
have  been  curious  to  search  into  their  bellies,  what  the  food 
was  by  which  they  lived ;  and  have  found  out  nothing  by 
which  they  might  satisfy  their  curiosity. 

Concerning  which  you  are  to  take  notice,  that  it  is 
reported  by  good  authors,  that  grasshoppers,  and  some  fish, 
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have  no  mouths,  but  are  nourished  and  take  breath  by  the 
porousness  of  their  gills,  man  knows  not  how  :  and  this  may 
be  believed,  if  we  consider  that  when  the  raven  hath  hatched 
her  eggs,  she  takes  no  further  care,  but  leaves  her  young 
ones  to  the  care  of  the  God  of  nature,  who  is  said,  in  the 
Psalms,  "  to  feed  the  young  ravens  that  call  upon  him." 
And  they  be  kept  alive,  and  fed  by  dew,  or  worms  that 
breed  in  their  nests,  or  some  other  ways  that  we  mortals 
know  not ;  and  this  may  be  believed  of  the  Fordidge  trout, 
which,  as  it  is  said  of  the  Stork  that,  "  he  knows  his  season," 
so  he  knows  his  times,  I  think  almost  his  day,  of  coming 
into  that  river  out  of  the  sea,  where  he  lives,  and,  it  is  like, 
feeds  nine  months  of  the  year,  and  fasts  three  in  the  river  of 
Fordidge.  And  you  are  to  note  that  those  townsmen  are 
very  punctual  in  observing  the  time  of  beginning  to  fish  for 
them  ;  and  boast  much  that  their  river  affords  a  trout,  that 
exceeds  all  others.  And  just  so  does  Sussex  boast  of  several 
fish  ;  as  namely,  a  Shelsey  cockle,  a  Chichester  lobster,  an 
Arundel  mullet,  and  an  Amerly  trout. 
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And  now  for  some  confirmation  of  the  Fordidge  trout  : 
you  are  to  know  that  this  trout  is  thought  to  eat  nothing  in 
the  fresh  water,  and  it  may  be  better  believed,  because  it  is 
well  known  that  swallows,  and  bats,  and  wagtails,  which 
are  called  half-year  birds,  and  not  seen  to  fly  in  England  for 
six  months  in  the  year,  but  about  Michaelmas  leave  us  for  a 
better  climate  than  this ;  yet  some  of  them  that  have  been 
left  behind  their  fellows,  have  been  found  (many  thousands 
at  a  time)  in  hollow  trees,  or  clay  caves  ;  where  they  have 
been  observed  to  live  and  sleep  out  the  whole  winter  without 
meat ;  and  so  Albertus  observes,  that  there  is  one  kind  of 
frog  that  hath  her  mouth  naturally  shut  up  about  the  end  of 
August,  and  that  she  lives  so  all  the  winter ;  and  though  it 
be  strange  to  some,  yet  it  is  known  to  too  many  among  us 
to  be  doubted. 

And  so  much  for  these  Fordidge  trouts,  which  never 
afford  an  angler  sport,  but  either  live  their  time  of  being  in 
the  fresh  water,  by  their  meat  formerly  got  in  the  sea  (not 
unlike  the  swallow  or  frog),  or  by  the  virtue  of  the  fresh 
water  only  ;  or,  as  the  birds  of  Paradise  and  the  chameleon 
are  said  to  live,  by  the  sun  and  the  air. 

There  is  also  in  Northumberland  a  trout  called  a  bull- 
trout, of  a  much  greater  length  and  bigness  than  any  in  the 
southern  parts.  And  there  are,  in  many  rivers  that  relate  to 
the  sea,  salmon-trouts,  as  much  different  from  others,  both  in 
shape  and  in  their  spots,  as  we  see  sheep  in  some  countries 
differ  one  from  another  in  their  shape  and  bigness,  and  in 
the  fineness  of  their  wool :  and,  certainly,  as  some  pastures 
breed  larger  sheep,  so  do  some  rivers,  by  reason  of  the 
ground  over  which  they  run,  breed  larger  trouts. 

Now  the  next  thing  that  I  will  commend  to  your  con- 
sideration is,  that  the  trout  is  of  a  more  sudden  growth  than 
other  fish.  Concerning  which,  you  are  also  to  take  notice, 
that  he  lives  not  so  long  as  the  perch,  and  divers  other  fishes 
do,  as  Sir  Francis  Bacon  hath  observed  in  his  History  of 
Life  and  Death. 

And  next  you  are  to  take  notice,  that  he  is  not  like  the 
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crocodile,  which  if  he  lives  never  so  long,  yet  always  thrives 
till  his  death ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  the  trout,  for  after  he 
has  come  to  his  full  growth,  he  declines  in  his  body,  and 
keeps  his  bigness,  or  thrives  only  in  his  head  till  his  death. 
And  you  are  to  know,  that  he  will  about,  especially  before, 
the  time  of  his  spawning,  get  almost  miraculously  through 
weirs  and  flood-gates  against  the  streams ;  even  through 
such  high  and  swift  places  as  is  almost  incredible.  Next, 
that  the  trout  usually  spawns  about  October  or  November, 
but  in  some  rivers  a  little  sooner  or  later :  which  is  the  more 
observable,  because  most  other  fish  spawn  in  the  spring  or 
summer,  when  the  sun  hath  warmed  both  the  earth  and  the 
water,  and  made  it  fit  for  generation.  And  you  are  to  note 
that  he  continues  many  months  out  of  season  ;  for  it  may  be 
observed  of  the  trout,  that  he  is  like  the  buck  or  the  ox,  that 
he  will  not  be  fat  in  many  months,  though  he  go  in  the  very 
same  pasture  that  horses  do,  which  will  be  fat  in  one  month  : 
and  so  you  may  observe  that  most  other  fishes  recover 
strength,  and  grow  sooner  fat  and  in  season  than  the  trout 
doth. 

And  next  you  are  to  note,  that  till  the  sun  gets  to  such  a 
height  as  to  warm  the  earth  and  the  water,  the  trout  is  sick, 
and  lean,  and  lousy,  and  unwholesome  :  for  you  shall  in 
winter  find  him  to  have  a  big  head,  and  then  to  be  lank,  and 
thin,  and  lean  :  at  which  time  many  of  them  have  sticking 
on  them  sugs,  or  trout-lice,  which  is  a  kind  of  worm,  in 
shape  like  a  clove  or  pin,  with  a  big  head,  and  sticks  close 
to  him  and  sucks  his  moisture  ;  those,  I  think,  the  trout 
breeds  himself,  and  never  thrives  till  he  free  himself  from 
them,  which  is  when  warm  weather  comes ;  and  then,  as 
he  grows  stronger,  he  gets  from  the  dead,  still  water,  into 
the  sharp  streams,  and  the  gravel,  and  there  rubs  off  these 
worms  or  lice ;  and  then,  as  he  grows  stronger,  so  he  gets 
him  into  swifter  and  swifter  streams,  and  there  lies  at  the 
watch  for  any  fly  or  minnow  that  comes  near  to  him  ;  and 
he  especially  loves  the  May-fly,  which  is  bred  of  the  cod- 
worm  or  cadis  ;  and  these  make  the  trout  bold  and  lusty, 
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and  he  is  usually  fatter  and  better  meat  at  the  end  of  that 
month  than  at  any  time  of  the  year. 

Now  you  are  to  know  that  it  is  observed,  that  usually  the 
best  trouts  are  either  red  or  yellow;  though  some  (as  the 
Fordidge  trout)  be  white  ana  yet  good;  but  that  is  not 
usual :  and  it  is  a  note  observable,  that  the  female  trout  hath 
usually  a  less  head,  and  a  deeper  body  than  the  male  trout, 
and  is  usually  the  better  meat.  And  note,  that  a  hog-back 
and  a  little  head  to  either  trout,  salmon,  or  any  other  fish,  is 
a  sign  that  that  fish  is  in  season. 

But  yet  you  are  to  note,  that  as  you  see  some  willows  or 
palm-trees  bud  and  blossom  sooner  than  others  do,  so  some 
trouts  be,  in  rivers,  sooner  in  season  :  and  as  some  hollies  or 
oaks  are  longer  before  they  cast  their  leaves,  so  are  some 
trouts  in  rivers  longer  before  they  go  out  of  season. 

And  you  are  to  note,  that  there  are  several  kinds  of  trouts : 
but  these  several  kinds  are  not  considered  but  by  very  few 
men  ;  for  they  go  under  the  general  name  of  trouts  :  just  as 
pigeons  do,  in  most  places ;  though,  it  is  certain,  there  are 
tame  and  wild  pigeons ;  and  of  the  tame,  there  be  helmets 
and  runts,  and  carriers  and  cropers ;  and  indeed  too  many 
to  name.  Nay,  the  Royal  Society  have  found  and  published 
lately,  that  there  be  thirty  and  three  kinds  of  spiders ;  and 
yet  all  (for  aught  I  know)  go  under  that  one  general  name 
of  spider.  And  it  is  so  with  many  kinds  of  fish,  and  of 
trouts  especially ;  which  differ  in  their  bigness  and  shape 
and  spots  and  colour.  The  great  Kentish  hens  may  be  an 
instance,  compared  to  other  hens.  And,  doubtless,  there  is 
a  kind  of  small  trout,  which  will  never  thrive  to  be  big ; 
that  breeds  very  many  more  than  others  do,  that  be  of  a 
larger  size :  which  you  may  rather  believe,  if  you  consider 
that  the  little  wren  and  titmouse  will  have  twenty  young 
ones  at  a  time,  when  usually  the  noble  hawk,  or  the  musical 
thrassel  or  blackbird,  exceed  not  four  or  five. 

And  now  you  shall  see  me  try  my  skill  to  catch  a  trout ;  and 
at  my  next  walking,  either  this  evening  or  to-morrow  morning, 
I  will  give  you  direction  how  you  yourself  shall  fish  for  him. 
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Ven.  Trust  me,  master,  I  see 
now  it  is  a  harder  matter  to  catch 
a  trout  than  a  chub :  for  I  have 
put  on  patience,  and  followed  you 
these  two  hours,  and  not  seen  a 
fish  stir,  neither  at  your  minnow 
nor  your  worm. 

Pise.  Well,  scholar,  you  must 
endure  worse  luck  some  time,  or 
you  will  never  make  a  good 
angler.  But  what  say  you  now  ? 
There  is  a  trout  now,  and  a  good 
one  too,  if  I  can  but  hold  him, 
and  two  or  three  more  turns  will 
tire  him.  Now  you  see  he  lies 
still,  and  the  sleight  is  to  land 
him.  Reach  me  that  landing 
net ;  so,  sir,  now  he  is  mine 
own,  what  say  you  now  ?  Is 
not  this  worth  all  my  labour  and 
your  patience  ? 

Ven.  On  my  word,  master, 
this  is  a  gallant  trout ;  what  shall 
we  do  with  him  ? 

Pise.  Marry,  e'en  eat  him  to 
supper ;  we'll  go  to  my  hostess, 
from  whence  we  came  ;  she  told 
me,  as  I  was  going  out  of  door, 
that  my  brother  Peter,  a  good 
angler  and  a  cheerful  companion, 
had  sent  word  that  he  would 
lodge  there  to-night,  and  bring 
a  friend  with  him.  My  hostess 
has  two  beds,  and  I  know  you 
and  I  may  have  the  best ;  we'll 
rejoice  with  my  brother  Peter 
and  his  friend,  tell  tales,  or  sing 
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ballads,  or  make  a  catch,  or  find  some  harmless  sport  to 
content  us  and  pass  away  a  little  time,  without  offence  to 
God  or  man. 

Ven.  A  match,  good  master,  let's  go  to  that  house ;  for 
the  linen  looks  white,  and  smells  of  lavender,  and  I  love  to 
lie  in  a  pair  of  sheets  that  smell  so.  Let's  be  going,  good 
master,  for  I  am  hungry  again  with  fishing. 

Pise.  Nay,  stay  a  little,  good  scholar ;  I  caught  my  last 
trout  with  a  worm ;  now  I  will  put  on  a  minnow,  and  try 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  about  yonder  trees  for  another ;  and  so 
walk  towards  our  lodging.  Look  you,  scholar,  thereabout 
we  shall  have  a  bite  presently  or  not  at  all.  Have  with  you, 
sir !  o'  my  word  I  have  hold  of  him.  Oh  !  it  is  a  great 
logger-headed  chub  ;  come  hang  him  upon  that  willow  twig, 
and  let's  be  going.  But  turn  out  of  the  way  a  little,  good 
scholar,  towards  yonder  high  honeysuckle  hedge;  there 
we'll  sit  and  sing,  whilst  this  shower  fells  so  gently  upon 
the  teeming  earth,  and  gives  yet  a  sweeter  smell  to  the 
lovely  flowers  that  adorn  these  verdant  meadows. 

Look !  under  that  broad  beech  tree  I  sat  down  when  I 
was  last  this  way  a-fishing.  And  the  birds  in  the  adjoining 
grove  seemed  to  have  a  friendly  contention  with  an  echo, 
whose  dead  voice  seemed  to  live  in  a  hollow  tree,  near  to 
the  brow  of  that  primrose  hill.  There  I  sat  viewing  the 
silver  streams  glide  silently  towards  their  centre,  the  tem- 
pestuous sea ;  yet  sometimes  opposed  by  rugged  roots  and 
pebble-stones,  which  broke  their  waves  and  turned  them 
into  foam.  And  sometimes  I  beguiled  time  by  viewing  the 
harmless  lambs ;  some  leaping  securely  in  the  cool  shade, 
whilst  others  sported  themselves  in  the  cheerful  sun ;  and 
saw  others  craving  comfort  from  the  swollen  udders  of  their 
bleating  dams.  As  I  thus  sat,  these  and  other  sights  had  so 
fully  possessed  my  soul  with  content,  that  I  thought,  as  the 
poet  hath  happily  expressed  it, 

/  to  as  for  that  time  lifted  above  earthy 
And  possessed  joys  not  promised  in  my  birth. 
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As  I  left  this  place,  and  entered  into  the  next  field,  a 
second  pleasure  entertained  me :  'twas  a  handsome  milk- 
maid, that  had  not  yet  attained  so  much  age  and  wisdom  as 
to  load  her  mind  with  any  fears  of  many  things  that  will 
never  be  (as  too  many  men  too  often  do) ;  but  she  cast  away 
all  care,  and  sung  like  a  nightingale ;  her  voice  was  good, 
and  the  ditty  fitted  for  it :  'twas  that  smooth  song  which 
was  made  by  Kit  Marlow,  now  at  least  fifty  years  ago  ;  and 
the  milkmaid's  mother  sung  an  answer  to  it,  which  was 
made  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  his  younger  days. 

They  were  old-fashioned  poetry,  but  choicely  good,  I 
think  much  better  than  the  strong  lines  that  are  now  in 
fashion  in  this  critical  age.  Look  yonder  !  on  my  word, 
yonder  they  both  be  a-milking  again.  I  will  give  her  the 
chub,  and  persuade  them  to  sing  those  two  songs  to  us. 

God  speed  you,  good  woman  !  I  have  been  a-fishing,  and 
am  going  to  Bleak  Hall  to  my  bed,  and  having  caught  more 
fish  than  will  sup  myself  and  my  friend,  I  will  bestow  this 
upon  you  and  your  daughter,  for  I  use  to  sell  none. 

Milk-W.  Marry,  God  requite  you,  sir,  and  we'll  eat  it 
cheerfully  ;  and  if  you  come  this  way  a-fishing  two  months 
hence,  a  grace   of  God,  I'll  give  you  a  syllabub  of  new 
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verjuice  in  a  new-made  haycock  for  it,  and  my  Maudlin  shall 
sing  you  one  of  her  best  balkds  ;  for  she  and  I  both  love  all 
anglers,  they  be  such  honest,  civil,  quiet  men  ;  in  the  mean- 
time will  you  drink  a  draught  of  red  cow's  milk  ?  you  shall 
have  it  freely. 

Pise.  No,  I  thank  you ;  but,  I  pray,  do  us  a  courtesy  that 
shall  stand  you  and  your  daughter  in  nothing,  and  yet  we 
will  think  ourselves  still  something  in  your  debt;  it  is  but  to 
sing  us  a  song  that  was  sung  by  your  daughter  when  I  last 
passed  over  this  meadow  about  eight  or  nine  days  since. 

Milk-W.  What  song  was  it,  I  pray  ?  Was  it  Come 
shepherds^  deck  your  herds  ?  or,  A s  at  noon  Dulcina  rested  ?  or, 
Philida  flouts  me  ?  or,  Chevy  Chace  ?  or,  Johnny  Armstrong? 
or,  Troy  Town  ? 

Pise.  No,  it  is  none  of  those ;  it  is  a  song  that  your 
daughter  sung  the  first  part,  and  you  sung  the  answer  to  it. 

Milk-W.  O,  I  know  it  now.  I  learned  the  first  part  in 
my  golden  age,  when  I  was  about  the  age  of  my  poor 
daughter;  and  the  latter  part,  which  indeed  fits  me  best 
now,  but  two  or  three  years  ago,  when  the  cares  of  the 
world  began  to  take  hold  of  me  :  but  you  shall,  God  willing, 
hear  them  both,  and  sung  as  well  as  we  can,  for  we  both 
love  anglers.  Come,  Maudlin,  sing  the  first  part  to  the 
gentleman  with  a  merry  heart,  and  I'll  sing  the  second, 
when  you  have  done! 
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THE  MILKMAID'S  SONG. 

Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 
That  valleys y  groves,  or  hills,  or  field, 
Or  woods  and  steepy  mountains  yield ; 

Where  we  will  sit  upon  the  rocks. 
And  see  the  shepherds  feed  our  flocks 
By  shallows  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

And  I  will  make  ihee  beds  of  roses, 
And  then  a  thousand  fragrant  posies, 
A  cap  of  flowers,  and  a  kirtle 
Embroidered  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle  ; 

A  gown  made  of  the  finest  wool 
Which  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull; 
Slippers  lined  choicely  for  the  cold, 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gild; 

A  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds, 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs  : 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move, 
Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 

Thy  silver  dishes  for  thy  meat, 
As  precious  as  the  gods  do  eat, 
Shall,  on  an  ivory  table,  be 
Prepared  each  day  fir  thee  and  me. 

The  shepherd  swains  shall  dance  and  sing, 
For  thy  delight,  each  May  morning, 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move, 
Then  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 
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Ven.  Trust  me,  my  master,  it  is  a  choice  song,  and 
sweetly  sung  by  honest  Maudlin.  I  now  see  it  was  not 
without  cause  that  our  good  Queen  Elizabeth  did  so  often 
wish  herself  a  milkmaid  all  the  month  of  May,  because  they 
are  not  troubled  with  fears  and  cares,  but  sing  sweetly  all 
the  day,  and  sleep  securely  all  the  night :  and  without  doubt, 
honest,  innocent,  pretty  Maudlin  does  so.  I'll  bestow  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury's  milkmaid's  wish  upon  her,  "That  she 
may  die  in  the  spring,  and  being  dead,  may  have  good  store 
of  flowers  stuck  round  about  her  winding  sheet." 


THE   MILKMAID'S  MOTHER'S  ANSWER. 

If  all  the  world  and  love  were  young, 
And  truth  in  every  shepherd's  tongue, 
These  pretty  pleasures  might  me  move 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 

But  Time  drives  flocks  from  field  to  fold. 
When  rivers  rage  and  rocks  grow  cold ; 
Then  Philomel  becometh  dumb. 
And  age  complains  of  care  to  come. 
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The  flowers  do  fade,  and  wanton  fields 
To  wayward  winter  reckoning  yields. 
A  honey  tongue,  a  heart  of  gall. 
Is  fancy's  spring,  but  sorrow's  fall. 

Thy  gowns,  thy  shoes,  thy  beds  of  roses, 
Thy  cap,  thy  kirtle,  and  thy  posies, 
Soon  break,  soon  wither,  soon  forgotten  ; 
In  folly  ripe,  in  reason  rotten. 

Thy  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds, 
Thy  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs, 
All  these  in  me  no  means  can  move 
To  come  to  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 

What  should  we  talk  of  dainties,  then, 
Of  better  meat  thanks  fit  for  men  t 
These  are  but  vain  ;  that's  only  good 
Which  God  hath  bless' d,  and  sent  for  food. 

But  could  youth  last  and  love  still  breed, 
Had  joys  no  date,  or  age  no  need, 
Then  those  delights  my  mind  might  move 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 

Mother.  Well !  I  have  done  my  song.  But  stay,  honest 
anglers;  for  I  will  make  Maudlin  to  sing  you  one  short 
song  more.  Maudlin  !  sing  that  song  that  you  sung  last 
night,  when  young  Coridon  the  shepherd  played  so  purely 
on  his  oaten  pipe  to  you  and  your  cousin  Betty. 

Maud.  I  will,  mother. 

/  married  a  wife  of  late. 
The  more's  my  unhappy  fate  ; 

1  married  her  for  love, 

As  my  fancy  did  me  move, 
And  not  for  a  worldly  estate  ; 
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But,  oh  !  the  green  sickness 
Soon  changed  her  likeness 
And  all  her  beauty  did  fail. 
But  'tis  not  so 
With  those  that  go 
Through  frost  and  snow, 
As  all  men  know, 
And  carry  the  milking-faiL 

Pise.  Well  sung,  good  woman ;  I  thank  you.  I'll  give 
you  another  dish  of  fish  one  of  these  days,  and  then  beg 
another  song  of  you.  Come,  scholar,  let  Maudlin  alone ; 
do  not  you  offer  to  spoil  her  voice.  Look,  yonder  comes 
mine  hostess,  to  call  us  to  supper.  How  now  ?  Is  my 
brother  Peter  come  ? 

Host.  Yes,  and  a  friend  with  him ;  they  are  both  glad 
to  hear  that  you  are  in  these  parts,  and  long  to  see  you,  and 
long  to  be  at  supper,  for  they  be  very  hungry. 


CHAPTER  V 


More  Directions  how  to  Fish  for,  and  how  to  make  for  the 
Trout  an  Artificial  Minnow  and  Flies ;  with  some 
Merriment. 

ISC.  Well  met,  brother  Peter:  I  heard 
you  and  a  friend  would  lodge  here  to-night, 
mid  that  hath  made  me  to  bring  my  friend 
to  lodge  here  too.  My  friend  is  one  that 
would  fain  be  a  brother  of  the  angle ;  he 
hath  been  an  angler  but  this  day,  and  I 
have  taught  him  how  to  catch  a  chub  by 
dapping  with  a  grasshopper,  and  the  chub  that  he  caught 
was  a  lusty  one  of  nineteen  inches  long.  But  pray,  brother 
Peter,  who  is  your  companion  ? 

Peter.  Brother  Piscator,  my  friend  is  an  honest  country- 
man, and  his  name  is  Condon,  and  he  is  a  downright  witty 
companion,  that  met  me  here  purposely  to  be  pleasant  and 
eat  a  trout,  and  I  have  not  yet  wetted  my  line  since  we  met 
together  ;  but  I  hope  to  fit  him  with  a  trout  for  his  breakfast, 
for  Fll  be  early  up. 

Pise.  Nay,  brother,  you  shall  not  stay  so  long  ?  for,  look 
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you,  here  is  a  trout  will  fill  six  reasonable  bellies.  Come, 
hostess,  dress  it  presently,  and  get  us  what  other  meat  the 
house  will  afford,  and  give  us  some  of  your  best  barley-wine, 
the  good  liquor  that  our  honest  forefathers  did  use  to  drink 
of;  the  drink  which  preserved  their  health,  and  made  them 
live  so  long,  and  do  so  many  good  deeds. 

Peter.  O'  my  word,  this  trout  is  perfect  in  season. 
Come,  I  thank  you,  and  here  is  a  hearty  draught  to  you, 
and  to  all  the  brothers  of  the  angle  wheresoever  they  be,  and 
to  my  young  brother's  good  fortune  to-morrow.  I  will 
furnish  him  with  a  rod  if  you  will  furnish  him  with  the  rest 
of  the  tackling  ;  we  will  set  him  up  and  make  him  a  fisher. 

And  I  will  tell  him  one  thing  for  his  encouragement,  that 
his  fortune  hath  made  him  happy  to  be  scholar  to  such  a 
master ;  a  master  that  knows  as  much,  both  of  the  nature 
and  breeding  of  fish,  as  any  man  ;  and  can  also  tell  him  as 
well  how  to  catch  and  cook  them,  from  the  minnow  to  the 
salmon,  as  any  that  I  ever  met  withal. 

Pise.  Trust  me,  brother  Peter,  I  find  my  scholar  to  be  so 
suitable  to  my  own  humour,  which  is,  to  be  free  and  pleasant 
and  civilly  merry,  that  my  resolution  is  to  hide  nothing  that 
I  know  from  him.  Believe  me,  scholar,  this  is  my  resolu- 
tion ;  and  so  here's  to  you  a  hearty  draught,  and  to  all  that 
love  us  and  the  honest  art  of  angling. 

Ven.  Trust  me,  good  master,  you  shall  not  sow  your  seed 
in  barren  ground ;  for  I  hope  to  return  you  an  increase 
answerable  to  your  hopes  :  but,  however,  you  shall  find  me 
obedient  and  thankful  and  serviceable  to  my  best  ability. 

Pise.  'Tis  enough,  honest  scholar  !  come,  let's  to  supper. 
Come,  my  friend  Coridon,  this  trout  looks  lovely  ;  it  was 
twenty-two  inches  when  it  was  taken  !  and  the  belly  of  it 
looked,  some  part  of  it,  as  yellow  as  a  marigold,  and  part  of 
it  as  white  as  a  lily ;  and  yet,  met h inks,  it  looks  better  in 
this  good  sauce. 

Coridon.  Indeed,  honest  friend,  it  looks  well,  and  tastes 
well  :  I  thank  you  for  it,  and  so  doth  my  friend  Peter,  or 
else  he  is  to  blame. 
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Peter.  Yes,  and  so  do  I,  we  all  thank  you ;  and  when 
we  have  supped,  I  will  get  my  friend  Coridon  to  sing  you  a 
song  for  requital. 

Cor.  I  will  sing  a  song,  if  anybody  will  sing  another ; 
else,  to  be  plain  with  you,  I  will  sing  none :  I  am  none  of 
those  that  sing  for  meat,  but  for  company  :  I  say,  "  'Tis 
merry  in  hall,  when  men  sing  all." 

Pise.  I'll  promise  you  I'll  sing  a  song  that  was  lately 
made  at  my  request  by  Mr.  William  Basse,  one  that  hath 
made  the  choice  songs  of  The  Hunter  in  his  Career^  and  of 
Tom  of  Bedlam j  and  many  others  of  note ;  and  this  that  I 
will  sing  is  in  praise  of  angling. 

Cor.  And  then  mine  shall  be,  the  praise  of  a  country- 
man's life  :  what  will  the  rest  sing  of? 

Peter.  I  will  promise  you,  I  will  sing  another  song  in 
praise  of  angling  to-morrow  night ;  for  we  will  not  part  till 
then,  but  fish  to-morrow,  and  sup  together,  and  the  next 
day  every  man  leave  fishing,  and  fall  to  his  business. 

Ven.  'Tis  a  match  ;  and  I  will  provide  you  a  song  or  a 
catch  against  then  too,  which  shall  give  some  addition  of 
mirth  to  the  company ;  for  we  will  be  civil,  and  as  merry 
as  beggars. 

Pise.  'Tis  a  match,  my  masters  ;  let's  e'en  say  grace,  and 
turn  to  the  fire,  drink  the  other  cup  to  wet  our  whistles, 
and  so  sing  away  all  sad  thoughts. 

Come  on,  my  masters,  who  begins  ?  I  think  it  is  best  to 
draw  cuts,  and  avoid  contention. 

Peter.  It  is  a  match.  Look,  the  shortest  cut  fells  to 
Coridon. 

Cor.  Well,  then,  I  will  begin,  for  I  hate  contention. 


CORIDON'S  SONG. 

Oh,  the  sweet  contentment 
The  countryman  doth  find! 
Heigh  troloirie  lollie  loe> 
Heigh  trolollie  lollie  lee. 
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That  quiet  contemplation 
Posses seth  all  my  mind  ; 

Then  care  away, 

And  toend  along  with  me. 

For  courts  are  fall  of  flattery, 
As  hath  too  oft  been  tried; 

Heigh  troloUie  loUie  loe,  etc. 
The  city  full  of  wantonness, 
And  both  are  full  of  pride  : 

Then  care  away,  etc. 

But,  oh  I  the  honest  countryman 
Speaks  truly  from  his  heart ; 

Heigh  troloUie  lolUe  loe9  etc. 
His  pride  is  in  his  tillage, 
His  horses  and  his  cart : 

Then  care  away,  etc. 

Our  clothing  is  good  sheepskins, 
Gray  russet  for  our  wives  ; 

Heigh  troloUie  loUie  loe,  etc. 
'Tis  warmth,  and  not  gay  clothing, 
That  doth  prolong  our  fives  : 

Then  care  away,  etc. 

The  ploughman,  though  he  labour  hard, 
Yet  on  the  holiday, 

Heigh  troloUie  lollie  loe,  etc. 
No  emperor  so  merrily 
Doth  pass  his  time  away, 

Then  care  away,  etc. 

To  recompense  our  tiUage, 
The  heavens  afford  us  showers; 

Heigh  trololhe  lollie  loe,  etc. 
And  for  our  sweet  refreshments 
The  earth  affords  us  bowers; 

Then  care  away,  etc. 
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The  cuckoo  and  the  nightingale 
Full  merrily  do  sing, 

Heigh  trolollie  lollie  loe,  etc. 
And  with  their  pleasant  roundelays 
Bid  welcome  to  the  spring  : 

Then  care  away,  etc. 

This  is  not  half  the  happiness 
The  countryman  enjoys  ; 

Heigh  trolollie  lollie  loe,  etc. 
Though  others  think  they  have  as  much. 
Yet  he  that  says  so  lies  : 

Then  come  away,  turn 

Countryman  with  me. — Jo.  Chalkhill. 

Pisc.  Well  sung,  Coridon  ;  this  song  was  sung  with 
mettle,  and  was  choicely  fitted  to  the  occasion  ;  I  shall  love 
you  for  it  as  long  as  I  know  you  ;  I  would  you  were  a 
brother  of  the  angle ;  for  a  companion  that  is  cheerful,  and 
free  from  swearing  and  scurrilous  discourse,  is  worth  gold. 
I  love  such  mirth  as  does  not  make  friends  ashamed  to  look 
upon  one  another  next  morning  ;  nor  men  (that  cannot  well 
bear   it)  to  repent  the   money   they  spent   when    they   be 
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warmed  with  drink  :  and  take  this  for  a  rule,  you  may  pick 
out  such  times,  and  such  companions,  that  you  may  make 
yourselves  merrier  for  a  little  than  a  great  deal  of  money ; 
for,  "  *Tis  the  company  and  not  the  charge  that  makes  the 
feast ; "  and  such  a  companion  you  prove,  I  thank  you 
for  it. 

But  I  will  not  compliment  you  out  of  the  debt  that  I  owe 
you ;  and  therefore  I  will  begin  my  song,  and  wish  it  may 
be  so  well  liked. 

THE  ANGLER'S   SONG. 

As  inward  love  breeds  outward  talk. 
The  hound  some  praise,  and  some  the  hatch  $ 
Some,  better  pleased  with  private  sport, 
Use  tennis;  some  a  mistress  court; 

But  these  delights  I  neither  wish 

Nor  envy,  while  I  freely  fish. 

Who  hunts,  doth  oft  in  danger  ride; 
Who  hawks,  lures  oft  both  far  and  wide; 
Who  uses  games,  shall  often  prove 
A  loser;  but  who  falls  in  love 

Is  fettered  in  fond  Cupifs  snare  ; 

My  angle  breeds  me  no  such  care. 

Of  recreation  there  is  none 
So  free  as  fishing  is  alone; 
All  other  pastimes  do  no  less 
Than  mind  and  body  both  possess  ; 

My  hand  alone  my  work  can  do, 

So  I  can  fish  and  study  too. 

I  care  not,  I,  to  fish  in  seas — 
Fresh  rivers  best  my  mind  do  please, 
Whose  sweet  calm  course  I  contemplate, 
And  seek  in  fife  to  imitate  : 

In  civil  bounds  1  fain  would  keep, 

And  for  my  past  offences  weep. 
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And  when  the  timorous  trout  I  wait 

To  take,  and  he  devours  my  bait. 

How  poor  a  thing,  sometimes  I  find. 

Will  captivate  a  greedy  mind; 

And  when  none  bite,  I  praise  the  wise, 
Whom  vain  allurements  ne'er  surprise. 

But  yet,  though  while  I  fish  I  fast, 
I  make  good  fortune  my  repast; 
And  thereunto  my  friend  invite, 
In  whom  I  more  than  that  delight : 

Who  is  more  welcome  to  my  dish 

Than  to  my  angle  was  my  fish. 

As  well  content  no  prize  to  take, 

As  use  of  taken  prize  to  make  : 

For  so  our  Lord  was  pleased,  when 

He  fishers  made  fishers  of  men; 
Where  {which  is  in  no  other  game) 
A  man  may  fish  and  praise  His  name. 

The  first  men  that  our  Saviour  dear 

Did  choose  to  wait  upon  Him  here, 

Blesid  fishers  were,  and  fish  the  last 

Food  was  that  He  on  earth  did  taste  : 
I  therefore  strive  to  follow  those 
Whom  He  to  follow  Him  hath  chose. 

Cor.  Well  sung,  brother,  you  have  paid  your  debt  in 
good  coin.  We  anglers  are  all  beholden  to  tne  good  man 
that  made  this  song  :  come,  hostess,  give  us  more  ale,  and 
let's  drink  to  him. 

And  now  let's  every  one  go  to  bed,  that  we  may  rise 
early  :  but  first  let's  pay  our  reckoning,  for  I  will  have 
nothing  to  hinder  me  in  the  morning,  for  my  purpose  is  to 
prevent  the  sun-rising. 

Peter.  A  match.  Come,  Coridon,  you  are  to  be  my 
bedfellow.  I  know,  brother,  you  and  your  scholar  will  lie 
together.     But  where  shall  we  meet  to-morrow  night  ?  for 
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my  friend  Coridon  and  I  will  go  up  the  water  towards 
Ware. 

Pise.  And  my  scholar  and  I  will  go  down  towards 
Waltham. 

Cor.  Then  let's  meet  here,  for  here  are  fresh  sheets  that 
smell  of  lavender ;  and  I  am  sure  we  cannot  expect  better 
meat  or  better  usage  in  any  place. 

Peter.  'Tis  a  match.     Good  night  to  everybody. 

Pise.  And  so  say  I. 

Ven.  And  so  say  I. 
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ISC.  Good-morrow,  good  hostess  ;  I  see  my 

brother  Peter  is  still  in   bed  :  come,  give 

my  scholar  and  me  a  morning  drink,  and  a 

bit  of  meat  to  breakfast ;  and  be  sure  to  get 

a  good  dish  of  meat  or  two  against  supper, 

for  we  shall  come  home  as  hungry  as  hawks. 

Come,  scholar,  let's  be  going. 

Ven.  Well   now,  good  master,  as  we  walk  towards  the 

river  give  me  direction,  according  to  your  promise,  how  I 

shall  fish  for  a  trout. 

Pise.  My  honest  scholar,  I  will  take  this  very  convenient 
opportunity  to  do  it. 

The  trout  is  usually  caught  with  a  worm  or  a  minnow 
(which  some  call  a  penk)  or  with  a  fly,  viz.,  either  a  natural 
or  an  artificial  fly  :  concerning  which  three  I  will  give  you 
some  observations  and  directions. 

And,  first,  for  worms  :  of  these  there  be  very  many  sorts  : 
some  breed  only  in  the  earth,  as  the  earth-worm  ;  others  of 
or  amongst  plants,  as  the  dung-worm  ;  and  others  breed 
either  out  of  excrements,  or  in  the  bodies  of  living  creatures, 
as  in  the  horns  of  sheep  or  deer  ;  or  some  of  dead  flesh,  as 
the  maggot  or  gentle,  and  others. 

Now  these  be  most  of  them  particularly  good  for  particular 
fishes :  but  for  the  trout,  the  dew-worm  (which  some  also 
call  the  lob-worm)  and  the  brandling  are  the  chief;  and 
especially  the  first  for  a  great  trout,  and  the  latter  for  a  less. 
There  be  also  of  lob-worms  some  called  squirrel-tails  (a  worm 
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that  has  a  red  head,  a  streak  down  the  back,  and  a  broad 
tail)  which  are  noted  to  be  the  best,  because  they  are  the 
toughest  and  most  lively,  and  live  longest  in  the  water  :  for 

!rou  are  to  know  that  a  dead  worm  is  but  a  dead  bait,  and 
ike  to  catch  nothing,  compared  to  a  lively,  quick,  stirring 
worm  :  and  for  a  brandling,  he  is  usually  found  in  an  old 
dunghill,  or  some  very  rotten  place  near  to  it :  but  most 
usually  in  cow-dung,  or  hog's  dung,  rather  than  horse-dung, 
which  is  somewhat  too  hot  and  dry  for  that  worm.  But  the 
best  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  bark  of  the  tanners, 
which  they  cast  up  in  heaps  after  they  have  used  it  about 
their  leather. 

There  are  also  divers  other  kinds  of  worms,  which  for 
colour  and  shape  alter  even  as  the  ground  out  of  which  they 
are  got ;  as  the  marsh-worm,  the  tag-tail,  the  flag-worm,  the 
dock-worm,  the  oak-worm,  the  gilt-tail,  the  twachel,  or  lob- 
worm, which  of  all  others  is  the  most  excellent  bait  for  a 
salmon  ;  and  too  many  to  name,  even  as  many  sorts  as  some 
think  there  be  of  several  herbs  or  shrubs,  or  of  several  kinds 
of  birds  in  the  air  ;  of  which  I  shall  say  no  more,  but  tell 
you  that  what  worms  soever  you  fish  with  are  the  better  for 
being  well  scoured,  that  isj  long  kept  before  they  be  used  : 
and  in  case  you  have  not  been  so  provident,  then  the  way  to 
cleanse  and  scour  them  quickly  is  to  put  them  all  night  in 
water,  if  they  be  lob-worms,  and  then  put  them  into  your 
bag  with  fennel.  But  you  must  not  put  your  brandlings 
above  an  hour  in  water,  and  then  put  them  into  fennel,  for 
sudden  use  :  but  if  you  have  time,  and  purpose  to  keep  them 
long,  then  they  be  best  preserved  in  an  earthen  pot,  with 
good  store  of  moss,  which  is  to  be  fresh  every  three  or  four 
days  in  summer,  and  every  week  or  eight  days  in  winter ; 
or,  at  least,  the  moss  taken  from  them  and  clean  washed, 
and  wrung  betwixt  your  hands  till  it  be  dry,  and  then  put  it 
to  them  again.  And  when  your  worms,  especially  the  brand- 
ling, begins  to  be  sick  and  lose  of  his  bigness,  then  you  may 
recover  him  by  putting  a  little  milk  or  cream  (about  a  spoon- 
ful in  a  day)  into  them,  by  drops  on  the  moss  j  and  if  there 
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be  added  to  the  cream  an  egg  beaten  and  boiled  in  it,  then 
it  will  both  fatten  and  preserve  them  long.  And  note,  that 
when  the  knot,  which  is  near  to  the  middle  of  the  brandling, 
begins  to  swell,  then  he  is  sick  ;  and,  if  he  be  not  well  looked 
to,  is  near  dying.  And  for  moss,  you  are  to  note,  that  there 
be  divers  kinds  of  it,  which  I  could  name  to  you,  but  I  will 
only  tell  you  that  that  which  is  likest  a  buck's-horn  is  the 
best,  except  it  be  soft  white  moss,  which  grows  on  some 
heaths,  and  is  hard  to  be  found.  And  note,  that  in  a  very 
dry  time,  when  you  are  put  to  an  extremity  for  worms, 
walnut-tree  leaves  squeezed  into  water,  or  salt  in  water,  to 
make  it  bitter  or  salt,  and  then  that  water  poured  on  the 
ground,  where  you  shall  see  worms  are  used  to  rise  in  the 
night,  will  make  them  to  appear  above  ground  presently. 
And  you  may  take  notice,  some  say  that  camphor,  put  into 
your  bag  with  your  moss  and  worms,  gives  them  a  strong 
and  so  tempting  a  smell,  that  the  fish  fare  the  worse  and  you 
the  better  for  it. 

And  now  I  shall  show  you  how  to  bait  your  hook  with  a 
worm,  so  as  shall  prevent  you  from  much  trouble,  and  the 
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loss  of  many  a  hook  too,  when  you  fish  for  a  trout  with  a 
running-line,  that  is  to  say,  when  you  fish  for  him  by  hand 
at  the  ground  :  I  will  direct  you  in  this  as  plainly  as  I  can, 
that  you  may  not  mistake. 

Suppose  it  be  a  big  lob-worm,  put  your  hook  into  him 
somewhat  above  the  middle,  and  out  again  a  little  below  the 
middle  ;  having  so  done,  draw  your  worm  above  the  arming 
of  your  hook  :  but  note  that  at  the  entering  of  your  hook  it 
must  not  be  at  the  head-end  of  the  worm,  but  at  the  tail-end 
of  him,  that  the  point  of  your  hook  may  come  out  toward 
the  head-end,  and  having  drawn  him  above  the  arming  of 
your  hook,  then  put  the  point  of  your  hook  again  into  the 
very  head  of  the  worm,  till  it  come  near  to  the  place  where 
the  point  of  the  hook  first  came  out :  and  then  draw  back 
that  part  of  the  worm  that  was  above  the  shank  or  arming 
of  your  hook,  and  so  fish  with  it.  And  if  you  mean  to  fish 
with  two  worms,  then  put  the  second  on  before  you  turn 
back  the  hook's-head  of  the  first  worm  :  you  cannot  lose 
above  two  or  three  worms  before  you  attain  to  what  I  direct 
you ;  and  having  attained  it,  you  will  find  it  very  useful, 
and  thank  me  for  it,  for  you  will  run  on  the  ground  without 
tangling. 

Now  for  the  Minnow  or  Penk :  he  is  not  easily  found 
and  caught  till  March,  or  in  April,  for  then  he  appears  first 
in  the  river ;  nature  having  taught  him  to  shelter  and  hide 
himself,  in  the  winter,  in  ditches  that  be  near  to  the  river ; 
and  there  both  to  hide,  and  keep  himself  warm,  in  the  mud, 
or  in  the  weeds,  which  rot  not  so  soon  as  in  a  running  river, 
in  which  place  if  he  were  in  winter,  the  distempered  floods 
that  are  usually  in  that  season  would  suffer  him  to  take  no 
rest,  but  carry  him  headlong  to  mills  and  weirs,  to  his  con- 
fusion. And  of  these  minnows  ;  first  you  are  to  know  that 
the  biggest  size  is  not  the  best  \  and  next,  that  the  middle 
size  and  the  whitest  are  the  best ;  and  then  you  are  to  know, 
that  your  minnow  must  be  so  put  on  your  hook,  that  it  must 
turn  round  when  'tis  drawn  against  the  stream  ;  and,  that 
it  may  turn  nimbly,  you  must  put  it  on  a  big-sized  hook,  as 
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I  shall  now  direct  you,  which  is  thus  :  put  your  hook  in  at 
his  mouth,  and  out  at  his  gill ;  then,  having  drawn  your 
hook  two  or  three  inches  beyond  or  through  his  gill,  put  it 
again  into  his  mouth,  and  the  point  and  beard  out  at  his 
tail ;  and  then  tie  the  hook  and  his  tail  about,  very  neatly, 
with  a  white  thread,  which  will  make  it  the  apter  to  turn 
quick  in  the  water  :  that  done,  pull  back  that  part  of  your 
line  which  was  slack  when  you  did  put  your  hook  into  the 
minnow  the  second  time  ;  I  say,  pull  that  part  of  your  line 
back,  so  that  it  shall  fasten  the  head,  so  that  the  body  of  the 
minnow  shall  be  almost  straight  on  your  hook  :  this  done, 
try  how  it  will  turn,  by  drawing  it  across  the  water  or 
against  the  stream  ;  and  if  it  do  not  turn  nimbly,  then  turn 
the  tail  a  little  to  the  right  or  left  hand,  and  try  again,  till  it 
turn  quick  ;  for  if  not,  you  are  in  danger  to  catch  nothing  : 
for  know,  that  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  turn  too  quick  ; 
and  you  are  yet  to  know,  that  in  case  you  want  a  minnow, 
then  a  small  loach  or  a  stickle-bag,  or  any  other  small  fish 
that  will  turn  quick,  will  serve  as  well :  and  you  are  yet  to 
know,  that  you  may  salt  them,  and  by  that  means  keep  them 
ready  and  fit  for  use  three  or  four  days  or  longer  ;  and  that 
of  salt,  bay-salt  is  the  best. 
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And  here  let  me  tell  you,  what  many  old  anglers  know 
right  well,  that  at  some  times,  and  in  some  waters,  a  minnow 
is  not  to  be  got  ;  and  therefore  let  me  tell  you,  I  have 
(which  I  will  show  you)  an  artificial  minnow,  that  will 
catch  a  trout  as  well  as  an  artificial  fly,  and  it  was  made  by 
a  handsome  woman  that  had  a  fine  hand,  and  a  live  minnow 
lying  by  her  :  the  mould  or  body  of  the  minnow  was  cloth, 
and  wrought  upon  or  over  it  thus  with  a  needle  :  the  back 
of  it  with  very  sad  French  green  silk,  the  paler  green  silk 
towards  the  belly,  shadowed  as  perfectly  as  you  can  imagine, 
just  as  you  see  a  minnow  ;  the  belly  was  wrought  also  with 
a  needle,  and  it  was  a  part  of  it  white  silk,  and  another  part 
of  it  with  silver  thread  ;  the  tail  and  fins  were  of  a  quill 
which  was  shaven  thin ;  the  eyes  were  of  two  little  black 
beads,  and  the  head  was  so  shadowed,  and  all  of  it  so 
curiously  wrought,  and  so  exactly  dissembled  that  it  would 
beguile  any  sharp-sighted  trout  in  a  swift  stream.  And  this 
minnow  I  will  now  show  you  ;  look,  here  it  is,  and,  if  you 
like  it,  lend  it  you,  to  have  two  or  three  made  by  it ;  for 
they  be  easily  carried  about  an  angler,  and  be  of  excellent 
use ;  for  note,  that  a  large  trout  will  come  as  fiercely  at  a 
minnow  as  the  highest  mettled  hawk  doth  seize  on  a 
partridge,  or  a  greyhound  on  a  hare.  I  have  been  told  that 
a  hundred  and  sixty  minnows  have  been  found  in  a  trout's 
belly  ;  either  the  trout  had  devoured  so  many,  or  the  miller 
that  gave  it  to  a  friend  of  mine  had  forced  them  down  his 
throat  after  he  had  taken  him. 

Now  for  flies,  which  is  the  third  bait  wherewith  trouts 
are  usually  taken.  You  are  to  know  that  there  are  so  many 
sorts  of  flies  as  there  be  of  fruits  :  I  will  name  you  but  some 
of  them  ;  as  the  dun-fly,  the  stone-fly,  the  red-fly,  the  moor- 
fly,  the  tawny-fly,  the  shell-fly,  the  cloudy  or  blackish-fly, 
the  flag-fly,  the  vine-fly  ;  there  be  of  flies,  caterpillars,  and 
canker-flies,  and  bear-flies  5  and  indeed  too  many  either  for 
me  to  name,  or  for  you  to  remember  :  and  their  breeding  is 
so  various  and  wonderful,  that  I  might  easily  amaze  myself, 
and  tire  you  in  a  relation  of  them. 
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And,  yet,  I  will  exercise  your  promised  patience  by  saying 
a  little  of  the  caterpillar,  or  the  palmer-fly  or  worm  ;  that 
by  them  you  may  guess  what  a  work  it  were,  in  a  discourse, 
but  to  run  over  those  very  many  flies,  worms,  and  little 
living  creatures  with  which  the  sun  and  summer  adorn  and 
beautify  the  river-banks  and  meadows,  both  for  the  recrea- 
tion and  contemplation  of  us  anglers ;  pleasures  which,  I 
think,  I  myself  enjoy  more  than  any  other  man  that  is  not 
of  my  profession. 

Pliny  holds  an  opinion  that  many  have  their  birth  or  being 
from  a  dew  that  in  the  spring  falls  from  the  leaves  of  trees  ; 
and  that  some  kinds  of  them  are  from  a  dew  left  upon  herbs 
or  flowers ;  and  others,  from  a  dew  left  upon  coleworts  or 
cabbages  :  all  which  kinds  of  dews  being  thickened  and  con- 
densed, are  by  the  sun's  generative  heat  most  of  them 
hatched,  and  in  three  days  made  living  creatures  ;  and  these 
of  several  shapes  and  colours  ;  some  being  hard  and  tough, 
some  smooth  and  soft ;  some  are  horned  in  their  head,  some 
in  their  tail,  some  have  none  ;  some  have  hair,  some  none  j 
some  have  sixteen  feet,  some  less,  and  some  have  none  ;  but 
(as  our  Topsel  hath  with  great  diligence  observed)  those 
which  have  none  move  upon  the  earth,  or  upon  broad  leaves, 
their  motion  being  not  unlike  to  the  waves  of  the  sea.  Some 
of  them,  he  also  observes,  to  be  bred  of  the  eggs  of  other 
caterpillars,  and  that  those  in  their  time  turn  to  be  butterflies  ; 
and  again,  that  their  eggs  turn  the  following  year  to  be 
caterpillars.  And  some  affirm  that  every  plant  has  his  par- 
ticular flv  or  caterpillar,  which  it  breeds  and  feeds.  I  have 
seen,  and  may  therefore  affirm  it,  a  green  caterpillar  or  worm, 
as  big  as  a  small  peascod,  which  had  fourteen  legs,  eight  on 
the  belly,  four  under  the  neck,  and  two  near  the  tail.  It 
was  found  on  a  hedge  of  privet,  and  was  taken  thence  and 
put  into  a  large  box,  and  a  little  branch  or  two  of  privet  put 
to  it,  on  which  I  saw  it  feed  as  sharply  as  a  dog  gnaws  a 
bone  ;  it  lived  thus  five  or  six  days,  and  thrived  and  changed 
the  colour  two  or  three  times ;  but  by  some  neglect  in  the 
keeper  of  it,  it  then  died,  and  did  not  turn  to  a  fly  :  but  if 
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it  had  lived,  it  had  doubtless  turned  to  one  of  those  flies  that 
some  call  flies  of  prey,  which  those  that  walk  by  the  rivers 
may,  in  summer,  see  fasten  on  smaller  flies,  and,  I  think, 
make  them  their  food.  And  'tis  observable,  that  as  there  be 
these  flies  of  prey,  which  be  very  large,  so  there  be  others, 
very  little,  created,  I  think,  only  to  feed  them,  and  breed 
out  of  I  know  not  what  5  whose  life,  they  say,  nature 
intended  not  to  exceed  an  hour :  and  yet  that  life  is  thus 
made  shorter  by  other  flies,  or  by  accident. 

It  is  needless  to  tell  you  what  the  curious  searchers  into 
nature's  productions  have  observed  of  these  worms  and  flies  : 
but  yet  I  shall  tell  you  what  Aldrovandus,  our  Topsel,  and 
others  say  of  the  palmer-worm,  or  caterpillar,  that  whereas 
others  content  themselves  to  feed  on  particular  herbs  or 
leaves  (for  most  think  those  very  leaves  that  gave  them  life 
and  shape  give  them  a  particular  feeding  and  nourishment, 
and  that  upon  them  they  usually  abide)  yet  he  observes  that 
this  is  called  a  pilgrim,  or  palmer-worm,  for  his  very  wandering 
life  and  various  food  :  not  contenting  himself,  as  others  do, 
with  any  one  certain  place  for  his  abode,  nor  any  certain 
kind  of  herb  or  flower  for  his  feeding,  but  will  boldly  and 
disorderly  wander  up  and  down,  and  not  endure  to  be  kept 
to  a  diet,  or  fixed  to  a  particular  place. 

Nay,  the  very  colours  of  caterpillars  are,  as  one  has 
observed,  very  elegant  and  beautiful.  I  shall  (for  a  taste  of 
the  rest)  describe  one  of  them  ;  which  I  will,  some  time  the 
next  month,  show  you  feeding  on  a  willow-tree ;  and  you 
shall  find  him  punctually  to  answer  this  very  description  : 
his  lips  and  mouth  somewhat  yellow  ;  his  eyes  black  as  jet ; 
his  forehead  purple ;  his  feet  and  hinder  parts  green  ;  his 
tail  two-forked  and  black ;  the  whole  body  stained  with  a 
kind  of  red  spots,  which  run  along  the  neck  and  shoulder- 
blade,  not  unlike  the  form  of  St.  Andrew's  cross,  or  the 
letter  X>  made  thus  cross-wise,  and  a  white  line  drawn 
down  his  back  to  his  tail ;  all  which  add  much  beauty  to  his 
whole  body.  And  it  is  to  me  observable,  that  at  a  fixed  age 
this  caterpillar  gives  over  to  eat,  and  towards  winter  comes 
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to  be  covered  over  with  a  strange  shell  or  crust,  called  an 
aurelia  :  and  so  lives  a  kind  of  dead  life,  without  eating,  all 
the  winter  ;  and,  as  others  of  several  kinds  turn  to  be  several 
kinds  of  flies  and  vermin  the  spring  following,  so  this  cater- 
pillar then  turns  to  be  a  painted  butterfly. 

Come,  come,  my  scholar,  you  see  the  river  stops  our 
morning  walk,  and  I  will  also  here  stop  my  discourse  ;  only 
as  we  sit  down  under  this  honeysuckle  hedge,  whilst  I  look 
a  line  to  fit  the  rod  that  our  brother  Peter  hath  lent  you,  I 
shall  for  a  little  confirmation  of  what  I  have  said,  repeat  the 
observation  of  Du  Bartas. 

God,  not  contented  to  each  kind  to  give, 
And  to  infuse  the  virtue  generative, 
By  His  wise  power  made  many  creatures  breed 
Of  lifeless  bodies,  without  Venu?  deed. 

So  the  cold  humour  breeds  the  salamander, 
Who,  in  effect  like  to  her  birtKs  commander, 
With  child  with  hundred  winters,  with  her  touch 
Quencheth  the  fi re,  though  glowing  ne'er  so  much. 
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So  in  the  fire,  in  burning  furnace  springs 
The  fly  Perausta,  with  the  flaming  wings  ; 
Without  the  fire  it  dies,  in  it  it  joys, 
Living  in  that  which  all  things  else  destroys. 

So  slow  Bootes  underneath  him  sees, 
In  tN  icy  islands,  goslings  hatch' d  of  trees. 
Whose  fruitful  leaves  y  falling  into  the  water, 
Are  turned  ('tis  known)  to  living  Jowls  soon  after. 

So  rotten  plan  is  of  broken  ships  do  change 
To  barnacles.     O  transformation  strange  / 
9Twas  first  a  green  tree,  then  a  broken  hull, 
Lately  a  mushroom,  now  a  flying  gull. 

Ven.  O  my  good  master,  this  morning- walk  has  been 
spent  to  my  great  pleasure  and  wonder :  but  I  pray,  when 
shall  I  have  your  direction  how  to  make  artificial  flies,  like  to 
those  that  the  trout  loves  best,  and  also  how  to  use  them  ? 

Pise  My  honest  scholar,  it  is  now  past  five  of  the  clock, 
we  will  fish  till  nine,  and  then  go  to  breakfast.  Go  you  to 
yon  sycamore-tree  and  hide  your  bottle  of  drink  under  the 
hollow  root  of  it ;  for  about  that  time,  and  in  that  place,  we 
will  make  a  brave  breakfast  with  a  piece  of  powdered  beef, 
and  a  radish  or  two  that  I  have  in  my  fish- bag  ;  we  shall,  I 
warrant  you,  make  a  good,  honest,  wholesome,  hungry  break- 
fast, and  I  will  then  give  you  direction  for  the  making  and 
using  of  your  flies  ;  and  in  the  meantime  there  is  your  rod, 
and  line,  and  my  advice  is,  that  you  fish  as  you  see  me  do, 
and  let's  try  which  can  catch  the  nrst  fish. 

Ven.  I  thank  you,  master,  I  will  observe  and  practise  your 
direction  as  far  as  I  am  able. 

Pise.  Look  you,  scholar,  you  see  I  have  hold  of  a  good 
fish  :  I  now  see  it  is  a  trout,  I  pray  put  that  net  under  him, 
and  touch  not  my  line,  for  if  you  do,  then  we  break  all. 
Well  done,  scholar,  I  thank  you. 

Now  for  another.  Trust  mc,  I  have  another  bite  :  come, 
scholar,  come  lay  down  your  rod,  and  help  me  to  land  this 
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as  you  did  the  other.  So  now  we  shall  be  sure  to  have  a 
good  dish  of  fish  for  supper. 

Ven.  I  am  glad  of  that ;  but  I  have  no  fortune :  sure, 
master,  yours  is  a  better  rod  and  better  tackling. 

Pise.  Nay,  then,  take  mine,  and  I  will  fish  with  yours. 
Look  you,  scholar,  I  have  another.  Come,  do  as  you  did 
before.  And  now  I  have  a  bite  at  another.  Oh  me !  he 
has  broke  all :  there's  half  a  line  and  a  good  hook  lost. 

Ven.  Ay,  and  a  good  trout  too. 

Pise.  Nay,  the  trout  is  not  lost ;  for  pray  take  notice,  no 
man  can  lose  what  he  never  had. 

Ven.  Master,  I  can  neither  catch  with  the  first  nor  second 
angle  :  I  have  no  fortune. 

Pise  Look  you,  scholar,  I  have  yet  another.  And  now, 
having  caught  three  brace  of  t routs,  I  will  tell  you  a  short 
tale  as  we  walk  towards  our  breakfast.  A  scholar  (a  preacher 
I  should  say)  that  was  to  preach  to  procure  the  approbation 
of  a  parish,  that  he  might  be  their  lecturer,  had  got  from  his 
fellow  pupil  the  copy  of  a  sermon  that  was  first  preached 
with  great  commendation  by  him  that  composed  it :  and 
though  the  borrower  of  it  preached  it,  word  for  word,  as  it 
was  at  first,  yet  it  was  utterly  disliked  as  it  was  preached  by 
the  second  to  his  congregation  :  which  the  sermon-borrower 
complained  of  to  the  lender  of  it ;  and  thus  was  answered  : 
"  I  lent  you,  indeed,  my  fiddle,  but  not  my  fiddlestick  ;  for 
you  are  to  know  that  every  one  cannot  make  music  with 
my  words,  which  are  fitted  to  my  own  mouth."  And  so, 
my  scholar,  you  are  to  know,  that  as  the  ill  pronunciation 
or  ill  accenting  of  words  in  a  sermon  spoils  it,  so  the  ill 
carriage  of  your  line,  or  not  fishing  even  to  a  foot  in  a  right 
place,  makes  you  lose  your  labour  :  and  you  are  to  know, 
that  though  you  have  my  fiddle,  that  is,  my  very  rod  and 
tacklings  with  which  you  see  I  catch  fish,  yet  you  have  not 
my  fiddlestick,  that  is,  you  yet  have  not  skill  to  know  how 
to  carry  your  hand  and  line,  or  how  to  guide  it  to  a  right 
place  :  and  this  must  be  taught  you  (for  you  are  to  re- 
member, I  told  you  angling  is  an  art)  either  by  practice  or  a 
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long  observation,  or  both.  But  take  this  for  a  rule,  when 
you  fish  for  a  trout  with  a  worm,  let  your  line  have  so  much, 
and  not  more  lead  than  will  fit  the  stream  in  which  you  fish  ; 
that  is  to  say,  more  in  a  great  troublesome  stream  than  in  a 
smaller  that  is  quieter ;  as  near  as  may  be,  so  much  as  will 
sink  the  bait  to  the  bottom,  and  keep  it  still  in  motion,  and 
not  more. 

But  now  let's  say  grace  and  fall  to  breakfast :  what  say 
you,  scholar,  to  the  providence  of  an  old  angler  ?  Does  not 
this  meat  taste  well  ?  and  was  not  this  place  well  chosen  to 
eat  it  ?  for  this  sycamore-tree  will  shade  us  from  the  sun's 
heat. 

Ven.  All  excellent  good,  and  my  stomach  excellent  good 
too.  And  now  I  remember  and  find  that  true  which  devout 
Lessius  says  :  "  That  poor  men,  and  those  that  fast  often, 
have  much  more  pleasure  in  eating  than  rich  men  and 
gluttons,  that  always  feed  before  their  stomachs  are  empty  of 
their  last  meat,  and  call  for  more  :  for  by  that  means  they 
rob  themselves  of  that  pleasure  that  hunger  brings  to  poor 
men."  And  I  do  seriously  approve  of  that  saying  of  yours, 
"that  you  would  rather  be  a  civil,  well-governed,  well- 
grounded,  temperate,  poor  angler  than  a  drunken  lord." 
But  I  hope  there  is  none  such  ;  however,  I  am  certain  of 
this,  that  I  have  been  at  very  many  costly  dinners  that  have 
not  afforded  me  half  the  content  that  this  has  done,  for  which 
I  thank  God  and  you. 

And  now,  good  master,  proceed  to  your  promised  direction 
for  making  and  ordering  my  artificial  fly. 

Pise.  My  honest  scholar,  I  will  do  it ;  for  it  is  a  debt  due 
unto  you  by  my  promise :  and  because  you  shall  not  think 
yourself  more  engaged  to  me  than  indeed  you  really  are,  I 
will  freely  give  you  such  directions  as  were  lately  given  to 
me  by  an  ingenious  brother  of  the  angle,  an  honest  man  and 
a  most  excellent  fly-fisher. 

You  are  to  note,  that  there  are  twelve  kinds  of  artificially 
made  flies  to  angle  with  on  the  top  of  the  water.  Note,  by 
the  way,  that  the  fittest  season  of  using  these  is  in  a  blustering 
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windy  day,  when  the  waters  are  so  troubled  that  the 
natural  fly  cannot  be  seen,  or  rest  upon  them.  The  first  is 
the  dun-fly,  in  March  :  the  body  is  made  of  dun  wool ;  the 
wings,  of  the  partridge's  feathers.  The  second  is  another 
dun-fly  :  the  body  of  black  wool ;  and  the  wings  made  of 
the  black  drake's  feathers,  and  of  the  feathers  under  his  tail. 
The  third  is  the  stone-fly,  in  April  :  the  body  is  made  of 
black  wool;  made  yellow  under  the  wings  and  under  the 
tail,  and  so  made  with  the  wings  of  the  drake.  The  fourth 
is  the  ruddy-fly,  in  the  beginning  of  May  :  the  body  made 
of  red  wool,  wrapt  about  with  black  silk  ;  and  the  feathers 
are  the  wings  of  the  drake,  with  the  feathers  of  a  red  capon 
also,  which  hang  dangling  on  his  sides  next  to  the  tail.  The 
fifth  is  the  yellow  or  greenish  fly  (in  May  likewise) :  the 
body  made  of  yellow  wool :  and  the  wings  made  of  the  red 
cock's  hackle  or  tail.  The  sixth  is  the  black-fly,  in  May 
also  :  the  body  made  of  black  wool,  and  lapped  about  with 
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the  herle  of  a  peacock's  tail ;  the  wings  are  made  of  the 
wings  of  a  brown  capon,  with  his  blue  feathers  in  his  head. 
The  seventh  is  the  sad  yellow-fly,  in  June :  the  body  is 
made  of  black  wool,  with  a  yellow  list  on  either  side  ;  and 
the  wings  taken  off  the  wings  of  a  buzzard,  bound  with 
black  braked  hemp.  The  eighth  is  the  moorish-fly  :  made 
with  the  body  of  duskish  wool ;  and  the  wings  made  of  the 
blackish  mail  of  the  drake.  The  ninth  is  the  tawny-fly, 
good  until  the  middle  of  June :  the  body  made  of  tawny 
wool,  the  wings  made  contrary,  one  against  the  other,  made 
of  the  whitish  mail  of  the  wild  drake.  The  tenth  is  the 
wasp-fly,  in  July  :  the  body  made  of  black  wool,  lapped 
about  with  yellow  silk ;  the  wings  made  of  the  feathers  of 
the  drake,  or  of  the  buzzard.  The  eleventh  is  the  shell-fly, 
good  in  mid-July  :  the  body  made  of  greenish  wool,  lapped 
about  with  the  herle  of  a  peacock's  tail,  and  the  wings  made 
of  the  wings  of  the  buzzard.  The  twelfth  is  the  dark 
drake-fly,  good  in  August :  the  body  made  with  black  wool, 
lapped  about  with  black  silk ;  his  wings  are  made  with  the 
mail  of  the  black  drake,  with  a  black  head.  Thus  have  you 
a  jury  of  flies,  likely  to  betray  and  condemn  all  the  trouts  in 
the  river. 

I  shall  next  give  you  some  other  directions  for  fly  fishing, 
such  as  are  given  by  Mr.  Thomas  Barker,  a  gentleman  that 
hath  spent  much  time  in  fishing ;  but  I  shall  do  it  with  a 
little  variation. 

First,  let  your  rod  be  light,  and  very  gentle ;  I  take  the 
best  to  be  of  two  pieces :  and  let  not  your  line  exceed, 
(especially  for  three  or  four  links  next  to  the  hook,)  I  say, 
not  exceed  three  or  four  hairs  at  the  most,  though  you  may 
fish  a  little  stronger  above,  in  the  upper  part  of  your  line ; 
but  if  you  can  attain  to  angle  with  one  hair,  you  shall  have 
more  rises,  and  catch  more  fish.  Now  you  must  be  sure 
not  to  cumber  yourself  with  too  long  a  line,  as  most  do. 
And  before  you  begin  to  angle,  cast  to  have  the  wind  on 
your  back ;  and  the  sun,  if  it  shines,  to  be  before  you  ;  and 
to  fish  down  the  stream  ;  and  carry  the  point  or  top  of  your 
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rod  downward,  by  which  means,  the  shadow  of  yourself  and 
rod  too  will  be  least  offensive  to  the  fish  ;  for  the  sight  or 
any  shade  amazes  the  fish,  and  spoils  your  sport — of  which 
you  must  take  a  great  care. 

In  the  middle  of  March  (till  which  time  a  man  should 
not,  in  honesty,  catch  a  trout),  or  in  April,  if  the  weather 
be  dark,  or  a  little  windy  or  cloudy,  the  best  fishing  is  with 
the  palmer-worm,  of  which  I  last  spoke  to  you  ;  but  of  these 
there  be  divers  kinds,  or  at  least  of  divers  colours  ;  these  and 
the  May-fly  are  the  ground  of  all  fly-angling,  which  are  to 
be  thus  made : 

First,  you  must  arm  your  hook  with  the  line  in  the  inside 
of  it,  then  take  your  scissors,  and  cut  so  much  of  a  brown 
mallard's  feather,  as  in  your  own  reason  will  make  the  wings 
of  it,  you  having  withal  regard  to  the  bigness  or  littleness  of 
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your  hook ;  then  lay  the  outmost  part  of  your  feather  next 
to  your  hook,  then  the  point  of  your  feather  next  the  shank 
of  your  hook ;  and  having  done  so,  whip  it  three  or  four 
times  about  the  hook  with  the  same  silk  with  which  your 
hook  was  armed ;  and,  having  made  the  silk  fast,  take  the 
hackle  of  a  cock  or  capon's  neck,  or  a  plover's  top,  which  is 
usually  better  ;  take  off  the  one  side  of  the  feather,  and  then 
take  the  hackle,  silk,  or  crewel,  gold  or  silver  thread,  make 
these  fast  at  the  bent  of  the  hook,  that  is  to  say,  below  your 
arming ;  then  you  must  take  the  hackle,  the  silver  or  gold 
thread,  and  work  it  up  to  the  wings,  shifting  or  still  removing 

!rour  finger,  as  you  turn  the  silk  about  the  hook  ;  and  still 
ooking  at  every  stop  or  turn,  that  your  gold,  or  what 
materials  soever  you  make  your  fly  of,  do  lie  right  and 
neatly ;  and  if  you  find  they  do  so,  then,  when  you  have 
made  the  head,  make  all  fast  and  then  work  your  hackle  up 
to  the  head,  and  make  that  fast :  and  then  with  a  needle  or 
pin  divide  the  wing  into  two,  and  then  with  the  arming  silk 
whip  it  about  crossways  betwixt  the  wings,  and  then  with 
your  thumb  you  must  turn  the  point  of  the  feather  towards 
the  bent  of  the  hook,  and  then  work  three  or  four  times 
about  the  shank  of  the  hook,  and  then  view  the  proportion, 
and  if  all  be  neat  and  to  your  liking,  fasten. 

I  confess,  no  direction  can  be  given  to  make  a  man  of  a 
dull  capacity  able  to  make  a  fly  well :  and  yet  I  know  this, 
with  a  little  practice,  will  help  an  ingenious  angler  in  a  good 
degree ;  but  to  see  a  fly  made  by  an  artist  in  that  kind  is  the 
best  teaching  to  make  it.  And  then  an  ingenious  angler 
may  walk  by  the  river  and  mark  what  flies  fall  on  the  water 
that  day,  and  catch  one  of  them,  if  he  sees  the  trouts  leap  at 
a  fly  of  that  kind  ;  and  then  having  always  hooks  ready  hung 
with  him,  and  having  a  bag  always  with  him,  with  bear's 
hair,  or  the  hair  of  a  brown  or  sad-coloured  heifer,  hackles 
of  a  cock  or  capon,  several  coloured  silk  and  crewel  to 
make  the  body  of  the  fly,  the  feathers  of  a  drake's  head, 
black  or  brown  sheep's  wool,  or  hog's  wool  or  hair,  thread 
of  gold  and  of  silver ;    silk   of  several  colours  (especially 
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sad-coloured,  to  make  the  fly's  head)  and  there  be  also  other 
coloured  feathers,  both  of  little  birds  and  of  speckled  fowl. 
I  say,  having  those  with  him  in  a  bag,  and  trying  to  make  a 
fly,  though  he  miss  at  first,  yet  shall  he  at  last  hit  it  better, 
even  to  such  a  perfection  as  none  can  well  teach  him  ;  and 
if  he  hit  to  make  his  fly  right,  and  have  the  luck  to  hit  also 
where  there  is  store  of  trouts,  a  dark  day,  and  a  right  wind, 
he  will  catch  such  store  of  them,  as  will  encourage  him  to 
grow  more  and  more  in  love  with  the  art  of  fly-making. 

Ven.  But,  my  loving  master,  if  any  wind  will  not  serve, 
then  I  wish  I  were  in  Lapland,  to  buy  a  good  wind  of  one 
of  the  honest  witches,  that  sell  so  many  winds  there,  and  so 
cheap. 

Pise.  Marry,  scholar,  but  I  would  not  be  there,  nor 
indeed  from  under  this  tree  :  for  look  how  it  begins  to  rain  ; 
and  by  the  clouds,  if  I  mistake  not,  we  shall  presently  have 
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a  smoking  shower  ;  and  therefore  sit  close ;  this  sycamore- 
tree  will  shelter  us  :  and  I  will  tell  you,  as  they  shall 
come  into  my  mind,  more  observations  of  fly-fishing  for 
a  trout. 

But  first,  for  the  wind  ;  you  are  to  take  notice,  that  of 
the  winds,  the  south  wind  is  said  to  be  the  best.  One 
observes  that 

.  .  .  when  the  wind  is  south, 
It  blows  your  bait  into  afistis  mouth. 

Next  to  that,  the  west  wind  is  believed  to  be  the  best ; 
and  having  told  you  that  the  east  wind  is  the  worst  I  need 
not  tell  you  which  wind  is  the  best  in  the  third  degree :  and 
yet  (as  Solomon  observes),  that  "  he  that  considers  the  wind 
shall  never  sow,"  so  he  that  busies  his  head  too  much  about 
them  (if  the  weather  be  not  made  extreme  cold  by  an  east 
wind)  shall  be  a  little  superstitious  :  for  as  it  is  observed  by 
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some  that  "  there  is  no  good  horse  of  a  bad  colour,"  so  I 
have  observed,  that  if  it  be  a  cloudy  day,  and  not  extreme 
cold,  let  the  wind  set  in  what  corner  it  will  and  do  its 
worst,  I  heed  it  not.  And  yet  take  this  for  a  rule,  that  I 
would  willingly  fish  standing  on  the  lee-shore  :  and  you  are 
to  take  notice,  that  the  fish  lies  or  swims  nearer  the  bottom, 
and  in  deeper  water,  in  winter  than  in  summer ;  and  also 
nearer  the  bottom  in  any  cold  day,  and  then  gets  nearest 
the  lee-side  of  the  water. 

But  I  promised  to  tell  you  more  of  the  flying-fish  for  a 
trout,  which  I  may  have  time  enough  to  do,  for  you  see  it 
rains  May- butter.  First,  for  a  May-fly,  you  may  make  his 
body  with  greenish-coloured  crewel  or  willowish  colour, 
darkening  it  in  most  places  with  waxed  silk,  or  ribbed  with 
black  hair,  or  some  of  them  ribbed  with  silver  thread  ;  and 
such  wings  for  the  colour  as  you  see  the  fly  to  have  at  that 
season,  nay,  at  that  very  day  on  the  water.  Or  you  may 
make  the  oak-fly  with  an  orange  tawny,  and  black  ground, 
and  the  brown  of  a  mallard's  feather  for  the  wings ;  and 
you  are  to  know,  that  these  two  are  most  excellent  flies, 
that  is,  the  May-fly  and  the  oak-fly.  And  let  me  again  tell 
you  that  you  keep  as  far  from  the  water  as  you  can  possibly, 
whether  you  fish  with  a  fly  or  worm,  and  fish  down  the 
stream  :  and  when  you  fish  with  a  fly,  if  it  be  possible,  let 
no  part  of  your  line  touch  the  water,  but  your  fly  only  j  and 
be  still  moving  your  fly  upon  the  water,  or  casting  it  into 
the  water,  you  yourself  being  also  always  moving  down  the 
stream.  Mr.  Barker  commends  several  sorts  of  the  palmer- 
flies,  not  only  those  ribbed  with  silver  and  gold,  but  others 
that  have  their  bodies  all  made  of  black,  or  some  with  red, 
and  a  red  hackle ;  you  may  also  make  the  hawthorn-fly, 
which  is  all  black,  and  not  big,  but  very  small,  the  smaller 
the  better;  or  the  oak-fly,  the  body  of  which  is  orange 
colour  and  black  crewel,  with  a  brown  wing ;  or  a  fly- 
made  with  a  peacock's  feather  is  excellent  in  a  bright  day. 
You  must  be  sure  you  want  not  in  your  magazine-bag  the 
peacock's  feather,  and  grounds  of  such  wool  and  crewel  as 
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will  make  the  grasshopper;  and  note,  that  usually  the 
smallest  ffies  are  the  best ;  and  note  also,  that  the  light  fly 
does  usually  make  most  sport  in  a  dark  day,  and  the  darkest 
and  least  fly  in  a  bright  or  clear  day  ;  and  lastly,  note,  that 
you  are  to  repair  upon  any  occasion  to  your  magazine-bag, 
and  upon  any  occasion  vary  and  make  them  lighter  or 
sadder,  according  to  your  fancy,  or  the  day. 

And  now  I  shall  tell  you  that  the  fishing  with  a  natural  fly 
is  excellent,  and  affords  much  pleasure.  They  may  be  found 
thus :  the  May-fly,  usually  in  and  about  that  month,  near 
to  the  river-side,  especially  against  rain  :  the  oak-fly,  on  the 
butt  or  body  of  an  oak  or  ash,  from  the  beginning  of  May 
to  the  end  of  August ;  it  is  a  brownish  fly  and  easy  to  be  so 
found,  and  stands  usually  with  his  head  downward,  that  is 
to  say,  towards  the  root  of  the  tree  :  the  small  black-fly,  or 
hawthorn-fly,  is  to  be  had  on  any  hawthorn  bush  after  the 
leaves  be  come  forth.  With  these  and  a  short  line  (as  I 
showed,  to  angle  for  a  chub),  you  may  dape  or  dop,  and 
also  with  a  grasshopper,  behind  a  tree,  or  in  any  deep  hole ; 
still  making  it  to  move  on  the  top  of  the  water,  as  if  it  were 
alive,  and  still  keeping  yourself  out  of  sight,  you  shall 
certainly  have  sport  if  there  be  trouts ;  yea,  in  a  hot  day, 
but  especially  in  the  evening  of  a  hot  day,  you  will  have 
sport. 

And  now,  scholar,  my  direction  for  fly-fishing  is  ended 
with  this  shower,  for  it  has  done  raining ;  and  now  look 
about  you,  and  see  how  pleasantly  that  meadow  looks  ;  nay, 
and  the  earth  smells  as  sweetly  too.  Come,  let  me  tell  you 
what  holy  Mr.  Herbert  says  of  such  days  and  flowers  as 
these ;  and  then  we  will  thank  God  that  we  enjoy  them, 
and  walk  to  the  river  and  sit  down  quietly,  and  try  to  catch 
the  other  brace  of  trouts. 

Sweet  day9  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky. 
Sweet  dews  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night — 
For  thou  must  die. 
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Sweet  rose j  whose  hue,  angry  and  brave, 
Bids  the  rash  gazer  wipe  his  eye, 
Thy  root  is  ever  in  its  grave — 

And  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  spring,  full  of  sweet  days  and  roses, 
A  box  where  sweets  compacted  lie  ; 
My  music  shows  you  have  your  closes — 
And  all  must  die. 

Only  a  sweet  and  virtuous  soul, 
Like  seasoned  timber,  never  gives  ; 
But  when  the  whole  world  turns  to  coal, 
Then  chiefly  lives. 

Ven.  I  thank  you,  good  master,  for  your  good  direction 
for  fly-fishing,  and  for  the  sweet  enjoyment  of  the  pleasant 
day,  which  is  so  far  spent  without  offence  to  God  or  man  : 
and  I  thank  you  for  the  sweet  close  of  your  discourse  with 
Mr.  Herbert's  verses,  who,  I  have  heard,  loved  angling  ;  and 
I  do  the  rather  believe  it,  because  he  had  a  spirit  suitable  to 
anglers,  and  to  those  primitive  Christians  that  you  love,  and 
have  so  much  commended. 
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Pise.  Well,  my  loving  scholar,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
know  that  you  are  so  well  pleased  with  my  direction  and 
discourse. 

And  since  you  like  these  verses  of  Mr.  Herbert's  so  well, 
let  me  tell  you  what  a  reverend  and  learned  divine  that 
professes  to  imitate  him  (and  has  indeed  done  so  most 
excellently)  hath  writ  of  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer;  which 
I  know  you  will  like  the  better,  because  he  is  a  friend  of 
mine,  and  I  am  sure  no  enemy  to  angling. 

What  I  Prayer  by  the  Book  ?  and  Common  ?     Yes  /  why  not  ? 
The  spirit  of  grace 
And  supplication 
Is  not  left  free  alone 
For  time  and  place. 
But  manner  too  :  to  ready  or  speak,  by  rote. 
Is  all  alike  to  him  that  prays 
In's  hearty  what  with  his  mouth  he  says. 

They  that  in  private y  by  themselves  alone, 
Do  prayy  may  take 
What  liberty  they  please. 
In  choosing  of  the  ways 
Wherein  to  make 
Their  soul's  most  intimate  affections  known 
To  him  that  sees  in  secrety  when 
They're  most  conceaPdfrom  other  men. 

But  he  that  unto  others  leads  the  way 
In  public  prayer y 
Should  do  it  so 
As  all  that  hear  may  know 
They  need  not  fear 
To  tune  their  hearts  unto  his  tongue,  and  say, 
Amen  ;  not  doubt  they  were  betrayed 
To  blaspheme,  when  they  meant  to  have  pray'd 

Devotion  will  add  life  unto  the  letter : 
And  why  should  not 
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That  which  authority 

Prescribes,  esteemed  be 

Advantage  got  ? 

If  the  prayer  be  good,  the  commoner  the  better; 

Prayer  in  the  Church's  words  as  well 

As  sense,  of  all  prayers  bears  the  bell. — Ch.  Harvie. 

And  now,  scholar,  I  think  it  will  be  time  to  repair  to  our 
angle-rods,  which  we  left  in  the  water  to  fish  for  themselves  ; 
and  you  shall  choose  which  shall  be  yours ;  and  it  is  an  even 
lay,  one  of  them  catches. 

And,  let  me  tell  you,  this  kind  of  fishing  with  a  dead  rod, 
and  laying  night-hooks,  are  like  putting  money  to  use  ;  for 
they  both  work  for  the  owners,  when  they  do  nothing  but 
sleep,  or  eat,  or  rejoice ;  as  you  know  we  have  done  this 
last  hour,  and  sat  as  quietly  and  as  free  from  cares  under 
this  sycamore  as  Virgil's  Tityrus  and  his  Meliboeus  did 
under  their  broad  beech-tree.  No  life,  my  honest  scholar, 
no  life  so  happy  and  so  pleasant  as  the  life  of  a  well-governed 
angler,  for  when  the  lawyer  is  swallowed  up  with  business, 
and  the  statesman  is  preventing  or  contriving  plots,  then  we 
sit  on  cowslip  banks,  hear  the  birds  sing,  and  possess  ourselves 
in  as  much  quietness  as  these  silent  silver  streams,  which  we 
now  see  glide  so  quietly  by  us.  Indeed,  my  good  scholar, 
we  may  say  of  angling,  as  Dr.  Boteler  said  of  strawberries, 
"  Doubtless  God  could  have  made  a  better  berry,  but  doubt- 
less God  never  did  ;  "  and  so  (if  I  might  be  judge)  u  God 
never  did  make  a  more  calm,  quiet,  innocent  recreation  than 
angling." 

I'll  tell  you,  scholar,  when  I  sat  last  on  this  primrose 
bank,  and  looked  down  these  meadows,  I  thought  of  them, 
as  Charles  the  emperor  did  of  the  city  of  Florence,  "That 
they  were  too  pleasant  to  be  looked  on,  but  only  on  holidays." 
As  I  then  sat  on  this  very  grass,  I  turned  my  present 
thoughts  into  verse :  'twas  a  wish,  which  I'll  repeat  to 
you. 
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/  iff  these  flowery  meads  would  be  : 

These  crystal  streams  should  solace  me; 

To  whose  harmonious  bubbling  noise 

I  with  my  angle  would  rejoice. 
Sit  here,  and  see  the  turtle  dove 
Court  his  chaste  mate  to  acts  of  love : 

Or,  on  that  bank,  feel  the  west  wind 
Breathe  health  and  plenty  :  please  my  mind. 
To  see  sweet  dew  drops  kiss  these  flowers. 
And  then  wash'  d  off  by  April  showers, 
Here,  hear  my  Kenna  sing  a  song;  * 
There,  see  a  blackbird  feed  her  young, 

Or  a  leverock  build  her  nest : 
Here,  give  my  weary  spirits  rest, 
And  raise  my  low-pitchyd  thoughts  above 
Earth,  or  what  poor  mortals  love : 

Thus,  free  from  lawsuits  and  the  noise 
Of  princes'  courts,  I  would  rejoice  ; 

*  Like  Hermit  Poor. 
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Or,  with  my  Bryan  and  a  book, 
Loiter  long  days  near  Shaw  ford  brook  ; 
There  sit  by  him,  and  eat  my  meat; 
There  see  the  sun  both  rise  and  set ; 
There  bid  good  morning  to  next  day  ; 
There  meditate  my  time  away  ; 

And  angle  on,  and  beg  to  have 

A  quiet  passage  to  a  welcome  grave. 
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When  I  had  ended  this  composure,  I  left  this  place,  and 
saw  a  brother  of  the  angle  sit  under  that  honeysuckle  hedge 
(one  that  will  prove  worth  your  acquaintance) :  I  sat  down 
by  him,  and  presently  we  met  with  an  accidental  piece  of 
merriment,  which  I  will  relate  to  you  ;  for  it  rains  still. 

On  the  other  side  of  this  very  hedge  sat  a  gang  of  gipsies, 
and  near  to  them  sat  a  gang  of  beggars.  The  gipsies  were 
then  to  divide  all  the  money  that  had  been  got  that  week, 
either  by  stealing  linen  or  poultry,  or  by  fortune-telling,  or 
legerdemain,  or  indeed  by  any  other  sleights  and  secrets 
belonging  to  their  mysterious  government.  And  the  sum 
that  was  got  that  week  proved  to  be  but  twenty  and  some 
odd  shillings.  The  odd  money  was  agreed  to  be  distributed 
amongst  the  poor  of  their  own  corporation  ;  and  for  the 
remaining  twenty  shillings,  that  was  to  be  divided  unto  four 
gentlemen  gipsies,  according  to  their  several  degrees  in  their 
commonwealth. 

And  the  first  or  chiefest  gipsy  was,  by  consent,  to  have  a 
third  part  of  the  20s.,  which  all  men  know  is  6s.  8d. 

The  second  was  to  have  a  fourth  part  of  the  20s.,  which 
all  men  know  to  be  5s. 
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The  third  was  to  have  a  fifth  part  of  the  20s.,  which  all 
men  know  to  be  4s. 

The  fourth  and  last  gipsy  was  to  have  a  sixth  part  of  the 
20s.,  which  all  men  know  to  be  3s.  4d. 
As  for  example, 

3  times  6s.  8d.  is  20s. 
And  so  is  4  times  5s.   .     .   20s. 
And  so  is  5  times  4s.   .     .   20s. 
And  so  is  6  times  3s.  4d.  .   20s. 
And  yet  he  that  divided  the  money  was  so  very  a  gipsy, 
that  though  he  gave  to  every  one  these  said  sums,  yet  he 
kept  is.  of  it  for  himself. 

As  for  example,  s.  d. 
6  8 
5  o 
4  o 
3     4 


make  but  .     .19     o 

But  now  you  shall  know,  that  when  the  four  gipsies  saw 
that  he  had  got  is.  by  dividing  the  money,  though  not  one 
of  them  knew  any  reason  to  demand  more,  yet,  like  lords 
and  courtiers,  every  gipsy  envied  him  that  was  the  gainer, 
and  wrangled  with  him,  and  every  one  said  the  remaining 
shilling  belonged  to  him  :  and  so  they  fell  to  so  high  a 
contest  about  it,  as  none  that  knows  the  faithfulness  of  one 
gipsy  to  another  will  easily  believe ;  and  only  we  that  have 
lived  these  last  twenty  years  are  certain  that  money  has  been 
able  to  do  much  mischief.  However,  the  gipsies  were  too 
wise  to  go  to  law,  and  did  therefore  choose  their  choice 
friends  Rook  and  Shark,  and  our  late  English  Gusman,  to  be 
their  arbitrators  and  umpires  ;  and  so  they  left  this  honey- 
suckle hedge,  and  went  to  tell  fortunes,  and  cheat,  and  get 
more  money  and  lodging  in  the  next  village. 

When  these  were  gone,  we  heard  a  high  contention 
amongst  the  beggars,  whether  it  was  easiest  to  rip  a  cloak 
or  to  unrip  a  cloak.     One  beggar  affirmed  it  was  all  one. 
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But  that  was  denied  by  asking  her  if  doing  and  undoing 
were  all  one.  Then  another  said  'twas  easiest  to  unrip  a 
cloak,  for  that  was  to  let  it  alone.  But  she  was  answered 
by  asking  her  how  she  unripped  it,  if  she  let  it  alone  :  and 
she  confessed  herself  mistaken.  These  and  twenty  such- 
like questions  were  proposed,  and  answered  with  as  much 
beggarly  logic  and  earnestness  as  was  ever  heard  to  proceed 
from  the  mouth  of  the  most  pertinacious  schismatic  :  and 
sometimes  all  the  beggars  (whose  number  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  poet's  nine  muses)  talked  altogether  about 
this  ripping  and  unripping,  and  so  loud  that  not  one  heard 
what  the  other  said  :  but  at  last  one  beggar  craved  audience, 
and  told  them  that  old  father  Clause,  whom  Ben  Jonson  in 
his  Beggar's  Bush  created  king  of  their  corporation,  was  to 
lodge  at  an  alehouse  called  "  Catch-her-by-the-way,"  not 
far  from  Waltham  Cross,  and  in  the  high  road  towards 
London ;  and  he  therefore  desired  them  to  spend  no  more 
time  about  that  and  such-like  questions,  but  refer  all  to 
father  Clause  at  night,  for  he  was  an  upright  judge,  and  in 
the  meantime  draw  cuts  what  song  should  be  next  sung,  and 
who  should  sing  it  They  all  agreed  to  the  motion  ;  and 
the  lot  fell  to  her  that  was  the  youngest  and  veriest  virgin 
of  the  company  ;  and  she  sung  Frank  Davison's  song,  which 
he  made  forty  years  ago ;  and  all  the  others  of  the  company 
joined  to  sing  the  burthen  with  her.  The  ditty  was  this  : 
but  first  the  burthen  : 

Bright  shines  the  sun;  play,  beggars,  play  / 
Here's  scraps  enough  to  serve  to-day. 

What  noise  of  viols  is  so  sweet 

As  when  our  merry  clappers  ring? 
What  mirth  doth  want  when  beggars  meet? 

A  beggar's  life  is  fir  a  king, 
Eat,  drink,  and  play,  sleep  when  we  list, 
Go  where  we  will— so  stocks  be  misid. 

Bright  shines  the  sun  ;  play,  beggars^  play  / 

Here's  scraps  enough  to  serve  to-day. 
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The  world  is  ours,  and  ours  alone; 

For  toe  alone  have  world  at  will. 
We  purchase  not — ail  is  our  own  ; 

Both  folds  and  streets  we  beggars  fill. 

Bright  shines  the  sun  ;  play,  beggars,  play  I 

Here's  scraps  enough  to  serve  to-day. 

A  hundred  herds  of  black  and  white 

Upon  our  gowns  securely  feed ; 
And  yet  if  any  dare  us  bite, 

He  dies,  therefore,  as  sure  as  creed. 
Thus  beggars  lord  it  as  they  please, 
And  only  beggars  Hve  at  ease. 

Bright  shines  the  sun  ;  play,  beggars,  play  I 

Here's  scraps  enough  to  serve  to- day. 

Ven.  I  thank  you,  good  master,  for  this  piece  of  merri- 
ment, and  this  song,  which  was  well  humoured  by  the 
maker,  and  well  remembered  by  you. 

Pise.  But,  I  pray,  forget  not  the  catch  which  you  pro- 
mised to  make  against  night ;  for  our  countryman,  honest 
Coridon,  will  expect  your  catch,  and  my  song,  which  I  must 
be  forced  to  patch  up,  for  it  is  so  long  since  I  learnt  it,  that 
I  have  forgotten  a  part  of  it.  But  come,  now  it  hath  done 
raining,  let's  stretch  our  legs  a  little  in  a  gentle  walk  to  the 
river,  and  try  what  interest  our  angles  will  pay  us  for  lending 
them  so  long  to  be  used  by  the  trouts  ;  lent  them,  indeed, 
like  usurers,  for  our  profit  and  their  destruction. 

Ven.  Oh  me  !  look  you,  master,  a  fish  !  a  fish  !  Oh, 
alas,  master,  I  have  lost  her  ! 

Pise.  Ay,  marry,  sir,  that  was  a  good  fish  indeed  :  if  I 
had  had  the  luck  to  have  taken  up  that  rod,  then  'tis  twenty 
to  one  he  should  not  have  broke  my  line  by  running  to  the 
rod's  end,  as  you  suffered  him.  I  would  have  held  him 
within  the  bent  of  my  rod  (unless  he  had  been  fellow  to  the 
great  trout  that  is  near  an  ell  long,  which  was  of  such  a 
length  and  depth  that  he  had  his  picture  drawn,  and  now  is 
to  be  seen  at  mine  host  Rickabie's,  at  the  George,  in  Ware), 
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and  it  may  be  by  giving  that  very  great  trout  the  rod,  that 
is,  by  casting  it  to  him  into  the  water,  I  might  have  caught 
him  at  the  long  run  ;  for  so  I  use  always  to  do  when  I  meet 
with  an  overgrown  fish ;  and  you  will  learn  to  do  so  too 
hereafter  :  for  I  tell  you,  scholar,  fishing  is  an  art ;  or,  at 
least,  it  is  an  art  to  catch  fish. 

Ven.  But,  master,  I  have  heard  that  the  great  trout  you 
speak  of  is  a  salmon. 

Pise.  Trust  me,  scholar,  I  know  not  what  to  say  to  it. 
There  are  many  country  people  that  believe  hares  change 
sexes  every  year:  and  there  be  very  many  learned  men 
think  so  too,  for  in  their  dissecting  them  they  find  many 
reasons  to  incline  them  to  that  belief.  And  to  make  the 
wonder  seem  yet  less,  that  hares  change  sexes,  note,  that 
Doctor  Mer.  Casaubon  affirms  in  his  book  of  credible  and 
incredible  things,  that  Gaspar  Peucerus,  a  learned  physician, 
tells  us  of  a  people  that  once  a  year  turn  wolves,  partly  in 
shape  and  partly  in  conditions.  And  so,  whether  this  were 
a  salmon  when  he  came  into  the  fresh  water,  and  his  not 
returning  into  the  sea  hath  altered  him  to  another  colour  or 
kind,  I  am  not  able  to  say  ;  but  I  am  certain  he  hath  all  the 
signs  of  being  a  trout  both  for  his  shape,  colour,  and  spots  ; 
and  yet  many  think  he  is  not. 

Ven.  But,  master,  will  this  trout  which  I  had  hold  of  die  ? 
for  it  is  like  he  hath  the  hook  in  his  belly. 

Pise.  I  will  tell  you,  scholar,  that  unless  the  hook  be  fast 
in  his  very  gorge,  'tis  more  than  probable  he  will  live  ;  and 
a  little  time,  with  the  help  of  the  water,  will  rust  the  hook, 
and  it  will  in  time  wear  away  ;  as  the  gravel  doth  in  the 
horse-hoof,  which  only  leaves  a  false  quarter. 

And  now,  scholar,  let's  go  to  my  rod.  Look  you,  scholar, 
I  have  a  fish  too,  but  it  proves  a  logger-headed  chub ;  and 
this  is  not  much  amiss,  for  this  will  pleasure  some  poor  body, 
as  we  go  to  our  lodging  to  meet  our  brother  Peter  and 
honest  Condon.  Come,  now  bait  your  hook  again,  and  lay 
it  into  the  water,  for  it  rains  again  :  and  we  will  even 
retire  to  the  sycamore-tree,  and  there  I  will  give  you  more 
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directions  concerning 
fishing  ;  for  I  would  fain 
make  you  an  artist. 

Ven.  Yes,  good  mas- 
ter, I  pray  let  it  be  so. 

Pise.  Well,  scholar, 
now  we  are  sat  down 
and  are  at  ease,  I  shall 
tell  you  a  little  more  of 
trout-fishing,  before  I 
speak  of  salmon  (which 
I  purpose  shall  be  next) 
and  then  of  the  pike 
or  luce.  You  are  to 
know  there  is  night  as 
well  as  day-fishing  for 
a  trout,  and  that  in  the 
night  the  best  trouts 
come  out  of  their  holes  : 
and  the  manner  of  taking 
them  is  on  the  top  of 
the  water,  with  a  great 
lob  or  garden-worm,  or 
rather  two,  which  you 
are  to  fish  within  a  place 
where  the  waters  run 
somewhat  quietly,  for  in 
a  stream  the  bait  will 
not  be  so  well  discerned. 
I  say,  in  a  quiet  or  dead 
place,  near  to  some 
swift :  there  draw  your 
bait  over  the  top  of  the 
water,  to  and  fro ;  and 
if  there  be  a  good  trout 
in  the  hole  he  will  take 
it,  especially  if  the  night 
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be  dark ;  for  then  he  is  bold,  and  lies  near  the  top  of  the  water, 
watching  the  motion  of  any  frog,  or  water-rat,  or  mouse  that 
swims  between  him  and  the  sky  :  these  he  hunts  after  if  he 
sees  the  water  but  wrinkle  or  move  in  one  of  these  dead  holes, 
where  these  great  old  trouts  usually  lie  near  to  their  holds  j 
for  you  are  to  note,  that  the  great  old  trout  is  both  subtle 
and  fearful,  and  lies  close  all  day,  and  does  not  usually  stir 
out  of  his  hold,  but  lies  in  it  as  close  in  the  day  as  the 
timorous  hare  does  in  her  form,  for  the  chief  feeding  of 
either  is  seldom  in  the  day,  but  usually  in  the  night,  and 
then  the  great  trout  feeds  very  boldly. 

And  you  must  fish  for  him  with  a  strong  line,  and  not  a 
little  hook ;  and  let  him  have  time  to  gorge  your  hook, 
for  he  does  jiot  usually  forsake  it,  as  he  oft  will  in  the 
day-fishing.  And  if  the  night  be  not  dark,  then  fish  so 
with  an  artificial  fly  of  a  light  colour,  and  at  the  snap : 
nay,  he  will  sometimes  rise  at  a  dead  mouse,  or  a  piece  of 
cloth,  or  anything  that  seems  to  swim  across  the  water,  or 
to  be  in  motion.  That  is  a  choice  way,  but  I  have  not 
often  used  it,  because  it  is  void  of  the  pleasures  that  such 
days  as  these,  that  we  two  now  enjoy,  afford  an  angler. 

And  you  are  to  know  that  in  Hampshire,  which  I  think 
exceeds  all  England  for  swift,  shallow,  clear,  pleasant  brooks, 
and  store  of  trouts,  they  used  to  catch  trouts  in  the  night,  by 
the  light  of  a  torch  or  straw,  which,  when  they  have  dis- 
covered, they  strike  with  a  trout-spear,  or  other  ways.  This 
kind  of  way  they  catch  very  many  ;  but  I  would  not  believe 
it  till  I  was  an  eye-witness  of  it,  nor  do  I  like  it  now  I  have 
seen  it. 

Ven.  But,  master,  do  not  trouts  see  us  in  the  night  ? 

Pise.  Yes,  and  hear  and  smell  too,  both  then  and  in  the 
day-time ;  for  Gesner  observes,  the  otter  smells  a  fish  forty 
furlongs  off  him  in  the  water :  and  that  it  may  be  true, 
seems  to  be  affirmed  by  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in  the  eighth 
century  of  his  Natural  history y  who  there  proves  that  water 
may  be  the  medium  of  sounds,  by  demonstrating  it  thus : 
"  that  if  you  knock  two  stones  together  very  deep  under  the 
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water,  those  that  stand  on  a  bank  near  to  that  place  may 
hear  the  noise  without  any  diminution  of  it  by  the  water. 
He  also  offers  the  like  experiment  concerning  the  letting 
an  anchor  fall,  by  a  very  long  cable  or  rope,  on  a  rock,  or 
the  sand  within  the  sea.  And  this  being  so  well  observed 
and  demonstrated  as  it  is  by  that  learned  man,  has  made 
me  to  believe  that  eels  unbed  themselves  and  stir  at  the 
noise  of  thunder ;  and  not  only,  as  some  think,  by  the 
motion  or  stirring  of  the  earth,  which  is  occasioned  by  that 
thunder. 

And  this  reason  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon  (Exper.  792)  has 
made  me  crave  pardon  of  one  that  I  laughed  at,  for  affirming 
that  he  knew  carps  come  to  a  certain  place  in  a  pond,  to  be 
fed,  at  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  or  the  beating  of  a  drum  ;  and 
however,  it  shall  be  a  rule  for  me  to  make  as  little  noise  as 
I  can  when  I  am  fishing,  until  Sir  Francis  Bacon  be  confuted, 
which  I  shall  give  any  man  leave  to  do. 

And,  lest  you  may  think  him  singular  in  his  opinion, 
I  will  tell  you,  this  seems  to  be  believed  by  our  learned 
Dr.  Hakewill,  who  (in  his  Apology  of  God's  Power  and  Provi- 
dencey  fol.  360)  quotes  Pliny  to  report  that  one  of  the 
emperors  had  particular  fish-ponds,  and  in  them  several  fish 
that  appeared  and  came  when  they  were  called  by  their 
particular  names;  and  St.  James  tells  us  (chap.  3.  7)  that 
all  things  in  the  sea  have  been  tamed  by  mankind.  And 
Pliny  tells  us  (lib.  9.  35)  that  Antonia,  the  wife  of  Darsus, 
had  a  lamprey,  at  whose  gills  she  hung  jewels  or  ear-rings  ; 
and  that  others  have  been  so  tender-hearted  as  to  shed  tears 
at  the  death  of  fishes  which  they  have  kept  and  loved. 
And  these  observations,  which  will  to  most  hearers  seem 
wonderful,  seem  to  have  a  further  confirmation  from  Martial 
(lib.  4.,  Epigr.  30),  who  writes  thus  : 

PISCATOR,  FUGE;  NE  NOCENS,  ETC. 

Angler  /  wouldst  thou  be  guiltless  ?  thenfirbear  ; 
For  these  are  sacred  fishes  that  swim  heret 
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Who  know  their  sovereign,  and  will  lick  his  hand ; 
Than  which  nonets  greater  in  the  world's  command  : 
Nay  more9  they've  names9  and9  when  they  called  are9 
Do  to  their  several  owners'  call  repair. 

All  the  further  use  that  I  shall  make  of  this  shall  be,  to  advise 
anglers  to  be  patient  and  forbear  swearing,  lest  they  be  heard, 
and  catch  no  fish. 

And  so  I  shall  proceed  next  to  tell  you,  it  is  certain,  that 
certain  fields  near  Leominster,  a  town  in  Herefordshire,  are 
observed  to  make  the  sheep  that  graze  upon  them  more  fat 
than  the  next,  and  also  to  bear  finer  wool ;  that  is  to  say  that 
that  year  in  which  they  feed  in  such  a  particular  pasture,  they 
shall  yield  finer  wool  than  they  did  that  year  before  they 
came  to  feed  in  it,  and  coarser  again  if  they  shall  return  to 
their  former  pasture  ;  and  again  return  to  a  finer  wool,  being 
fed  in  the  fine-wool  ground.  Which  I  tell  you,  that  you  may 
the  better  believe  that  I  am  certain,  if  I  catch  a  trout  in  one 
meadow  he  shall  be  white  and  faint,  and  very  like  to  be  lousy  ; 
and  as  certainly,  if  I  catch  a  trout  in  the  next  meadow,  he 
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shall  be  strong,  and  red,  and  lusty,  and  much  better  meat. 
'Trust  me,  scholar,  I  have  caught  many  a  trout  in  a  particular 
meadow,  that  the  very  shape  and  the  enamelled  colour  of  him 
hath  been  such  as  have  joyed  me  to  look  on  him  ;  and  I  have 
then  with  much  pleasure  concluded  with  Solomon,  "  Every- 
thing is  beautiful  in  his  season." 

I  should  by  promise  speak  next  of  the  salmon  ;  but  I  will 
by  your  favour  say  a  little  of  the  umber  or  grayling,  which 
is  so  like  a  trout  for  his  shape  and  feeding,  that  I  desire  I  may 
exercise  your  patience  with  a  short  discourse  of  him,  and  then 
the  next  shall  be  of  the  salmon. 
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CHAPTER   VI 


Observations  of  the  Umber  or  Graylings  and  Directions  how  to 
Fish  for  them. 

ISC.  The  umber  and  grayling  are  thought 
by  some  to  differ,  as  the  herring  and  pilchard 
do.  But  though  they  may  do  so  in  other 
nations,  I  think  those  in  England  differ  in 
nothing  but  their  names.  Aldrovandus  says 
they  be  of  a  trout  kind  ;  and  Gesner  says, 
that  in  his  country  (which  is  in  Switzerland) 
he  is  accounted  the  choicest  of  all  fish.  And  in  Italy,  he  is 
in  the  month  of  May  so  highly  valued,  that  he  is  sold  at  a 
much  higher  rate  than  any  other  fish.  The  French  (which 
call  the  chub  un  vilain)  call  the  umber  of  the  lake  Leman 
un  umble  chevalier ;  and  they  value  the  umber  or  grayling  so 
highly,  that  they  say  he  feeds  on  gold,  and  say  that  many 
have  been  caught  out  of  their  famous  river  Loire,  and  of  whose 
bellies  grains  of  gold  have  been  often  taken.     And  some 
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think  that  he  feeds  on  water-thyme,  and  smells  of  it  at  his 
first  taking  out  of  the  water  ;  and  they  may  think  so  with  as 
good  reason  as  we  do  that  our  smelts  smell  like  violets  at  their 
first  being  caught,  which  I  think  is  a  truth.  Aldrovandus 
says,  the  salmon,  the  grayling,  and  trout,  and  all  fish  that  live 
in  clear  and  sharp  streams,  are  made  by  their  mother  nature 
of  such  exact  shape  and  pleasant  colours  purposely  to  invite 
us  to  a  joy  and  contentedness  in  feasting  with  her.  Whether 
this  is  a  truth  or  not  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  dispute ;  but 
'tis  certain,  all  that  write  of  the  umber  declare  him  to  be 
very  medicinable.  And  Gesner  says,  that  the  fat  of  an 
umber  or  grayling)  being  set,  with  a  little  honey,  a  day  or 
two  in  the  sun,  in  a  little  glass,  is  very  excellent  against 
redness,  or  swarthiness,  or  anything  that  breeds  in  the  eyes. 
Salvian  takes  him  to  be  called  umber  from  his  swift  swimming, 
or  gliding  out  of  sight,  more  like  a  shadow  or  a  ghost  than  a 
fish.  Much  more  might  be  said  both  of  his  smell  and  taste  ; 
but  I  shall  only  tell  you,  that  St.  Ambrose,  the  glorious  bishop 
of  Milan  (who  lived  when  the  church  kept  fasting  days)  calls 
him  the  flower-fish,  or  flower  of  fishes  :  and  that  he  was  so 
far  in  love  with  him  that  he  would  not  let  him  pass  without 
the  honour  of  a  long  discourse  ;  but  I  must,  and  pass  on  to 
tell  you  how  to  take  this  dainty  fish. 

First,  note,  that  he  grows  not  to  the  bigness  of  a  trout ; 
for  the  biggest  of  them  do  not  usually  exceed  eighteen 
inches.  He  lives  in  such  rivers  as  the  trout  does,  and  is 
usually  taken  with  the  same  baits  as  the  trout  is,  and  after 
the  same  manner ;  for  he  will  bite  both  at  the  minnow,  or 
worm,  or  fly  \  though  he  bites  not  often  at  the  minnow,  and 
is  very  gamesome  at  the  fly,  and  much  simpler,  and  therefore 
bolder  than  a  trout ;  for  he  will  rise  twenty  times  at  a  fly,  if 
you  miss  him,  and  yet  rise  again.  He  has  been  taken  with  a 
fly  made  of  the  red  feathers  of  a  parakita,  a  strange  outlandish 
bird  ;  and  he  will  rise  at  a  fly  not  unlike  a  gnat  or  a  small 
moth,  or  indeed  at  most  flies  that  are  not  too  big.  He 
is  a  fish  that  lurks  close  all  winter,  but  is  very  pleasant  and 
jolly  after  mid-April,  and  in  May,  and  in  the  hot  months  : 
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he  is  of  a  very  fine  shape,  his  flesh  is  white  ;  his  teeth,  those 
little  ones  that  he  has,  are  in  his  throat,  yet  he  has  so  tender 
a  mouth,  that  he  is  oftener  lost  after  an  angler  has  hooked 
him,  than  any  other  fish.  Though  there  be  many  of  these 
fishes  in  the  delicate  river  Dove  and  in  Trent,  and  some 
other  small  rivers,  as  that  which  runs  by  Salisbury,  yet  he  is 
not  so  general  a  fish  as  the  trout,  nor  to  me  so  good  to  eat  or 
to  angle  for.  And  so  I  shall  take  my  leave  of  him  ;  and 
now  come  to  some  observations  of  the  salmon,  and  how  to 
catch  him. 
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CHAPTER   VII 


Observations  of  the  Salmon  ;  with  Directions  how  to  Fish  for 

him. 


ISC.  The  salmon  is  accounted  the  king  of 
fresh-water  fish  ;  and  is  ever  bred  in  rivers 
Jating  to  the  sea,  yet  so  high  or  far  from 
i  t  as  admits  of  no  tincture  of  salt  or  brackish- 
ess.  He  is  said  to  breed,  or  cast  his  spawn, 
in  most  rivers,  in  the  month  of  August  : 
some  say  that  then  they  dig  a  hole  or  grave 
in  a  safe  place  in  the  gravel,  and  there  place  their  eggs  or 
spawji  (after  the  melter  has  done  his  natural  office),  and  then 
hide  it  most  cunningly,  and  cover  it  over  with  gravel  and 
stones,  and  then  leave  it  to  their  Creator's  protection,  who, 
by  a  gentle  heat  which  He  infuses  into  that  cold  element, 
makes  it  brood  and  beget  life  in  the  spawn,  and  to  become 
samlets  early  in  the  spring  next  following. 

The  salmons  having  spent  their  appointed  time,  and  done 
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this  natural  duty  in  the  fresh  waters,  they  then  haste  to  the 
sea  before  winter,  both  the  melter  and  spawner  ;  but  if  they 
be  stopped  by  flood-gates  or  weirs  or  lost  in  the  fresh  waters, 
then  those  so  left  behind  by  degrees  grow  sick,  and  lean,  and 
unseasonable,  and  kipper  ;  that  is  to  say,  have  bony  gristles 
grow  out  of  their  lower  chaps  (not  unlike  a  hawk's  beak) 
which  hinders  their  feeding ;  and  in  time  such  fish,  so  left 
behind,  pine  away  and  die.  'Tis  observed  that  he  may  live 
thus  one  year  from  the  sea  ;  but  he  then  grows  insipid  and 
tasteless,  and  loses  both  his  blood  and  strength,  and  pines  and 
dies  the  second  year.  And  'tis  noted  that  those  little  salmons 
called  skeggers,  which  abound  in  many  rivers  relating  to  the 
sea,  are  bred  by  such  sick  salmons  that  might  not  go  to  the 
sea  ;  and  that  though  they  abound,  yet  they  never  thrive  to 
any  considerable  bigness. 

But  if  the  old  salmon  gets  to  the  sea,  then  that  gristle, 
which  shows  him  to  be  kipper,  wears  away,  or  is  cast  off 
(as  the  eagle  is  said  to  cast  his  bill)  and  he  recovers  his 
strength,  and  comes  next  summer  to  the  same  river,  if  it  be 
possible,  to  enjoy  the  former  pleasures  that  there  possessed 
him ;  for  (as  one  has  wittily  observed)  he  has,  like  some 
persons  of  honour  and  riches,  which  have  both  their  winter 
and  summer  houses,  the  fresh  rivers  for  summer,  and  the 
salt  water  for  winter,  to  spend  his  life  in  ;  which  is  not  (as 
Sir  Francis  Bacon  hath  observed  in  his  History  of  Life  and 
Death)  above  ten  years.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  though 
the  salmon  does  grow  big  in  the  sea,  yet  he  grows  not  fat 
but  in  fresh  rivers ;  and  it  is  observed  that  the  farther  they 
get  from  the  sea,  they  be  both  the  fatter  and  better. 

Next  I  shall  tell  you,  that  though  they  make  very  hard 
shift  to  get  out  of  the  fresh  rivers  into  the  sea,  yet  they  will 
make  a  harder  shift  to  get  out  of  the  salt  into  the  fresh  rivers, 
to  spawn,  or  possess  the  pleasures  that  they  have  formerly 
found  in  them  :  to  which  end  they  will  force  themselves 
through  flood-gates,  or  over  weirs  or  hedges,  or  stops  in  the 
water,  even  to  a  height  beyond  common  belief.  Gesner 
speaks  of  such  places  as  are  known  to  be  above  eight  feet 
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high  above  water.  And  our  Camden  mentions  (in  his 
Britannia)  the  like  wonder  to  be  in  Pembrokeshire,  where 
the  river  Tivy  falls  into  the  sea  ;  and  that  the  fall  is  so 
downright,  and  so  high,  that  the  people  stand  and  wonder 
at  the  strength  and  sleight  by  which  they  see  the  salmon 
use  to  get  out  of  the  sea  into  the  said  river  ;  and  the  manner 
and  height  of  the  place  is  so  notable,  that  it  is  known,  for, 
by  the  name  of  the  "Salmon-leap."  Concerning  which, 
take  this  also  out  of  Michael  Drayton,  my  honest  old  friend, 
as  he  tells  it  you  in  his  Polyolbion  : — 

And  when  the  salmon  seeks  a  fresher  stream  to  find \ 
Which  hither  from  the  sea  comes  yearly  by  his  kind; 
As  he  towards  season  grows,  and  stems  the  wafry  tract 
Where  Tivy  falling  down,  makes  a  high  cataract, 
Forced  by  the  rising  rocks  that  there  her  course  oppose, 
As  though  within  her  bounds  they  meant  her  to  inclose ; 
Here,  when  the  labouring  fish  does  at  the  foot  arrive, 
And  finds  that  by  his  strength  he  does  but  vainly  strive, 
His  tail  takes  in  his  mouth,  and,  bending,  like  a  bow, 
Thafs  to  full  compass  drawn,  aloft  himself  doth  throw; 
Then  springing  at  his  height,  as  doth  a  little  wand 
That,  bended  end  to  end,  and  started  from  man's  hand, 
Far  oft  itself  doth  cast;  so  does  the  salmon  vault: 
And  if  at  first  he  fail,  his  second  summersault 
He  instantly  essays;  and  from  his  nimble  ring, 
Still  yer king,  never  leaves  until  himself  he  fling 
Above  the  opposing  stream 

This  Michael  Drayton  tells  you  of  this  leap  or  summer- 
sault of  the  salmon. 

And  next  I  shall  tell  you,  that  it  is  observed  by  Gesner 
and  others,  that  there  is  no  better  salmon  than  in  England  ; 
and  that  though  some  of  our  northern  counties  have  as  fat 
and  as  large  as  the  river  Thames,  yet  none  are  of  so  excellent 
a  taste. 

And  as  I  have  told  you  that  Sir  Francis  Bacon  observes, 
the  age  of  a  salmon  exceeds  not  ten  years  ;  so  let  me  next 
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tell  you,  that  his  growth  is  very  sudden  ;  it  is  said,  that  after 
he  is  got  into  the  sea,  he  becomes  from  a  samlet  not  so  big 
as  a  gudgeon,  to  be  a  salmon,  in  as  short  a  time  as  a  gosling 
becomes  to  be  a  goose.  Much  of  this  has  been  observed  by 
tying  a  ribbon,  or  some  known  tape  or  thread,  in  the  tail  of 
some  young  salmons,  which  have  been  taken  in  weirs  as 
they  ha^e  swimmed  towards  the  salt  water,  and  then  by 
taking  a  part  of  them  again  with  the  known  mark  at  the 
same  place  at  their  return  from  the  sea,  which  is  usually 
about  six  months  after ;  and  the  like  experiment  hath  been 
tried  upon  young  swallows,  who  have,  after  six  months' 
absence,  been  observed  to  return  to  the  same  chimney,  there 
to  make  their  nests  and  habitations  for  the  summer  follow- 
ing :  which  has  inclined  many  to  think,  that  every  salmon 
usually  returns  to  the  same  river  in  which  it  was  bred,  as 
young  pigeons  taken  out  of  the  same  dovecote  have  also 
been  observed  to  do. 

And  you  are  yet  to  observe  farther,  that  the  he-salmon  is 
usually  bigger  than  the  spawner ;  and  that  he  is  more  kipper, 
and  less  able  to  endure  a  winter  in  the  fresh  water  than  she 
is  :  yet  she  is,  at  that  time  of  looking  less  kipper  and  better, 
as  watery,  and  as  bad  meat. 

And  yet  you  are  to  observe  that  as  there  is  no  general  rule 
without  an  exception,  so  there  are  some  few  rivers  in  this 
nation  that  have  trouts  and  salmons  in  season  in  winter,  as 
it  is  certain  there  be  in  the  river  Wye,  in  Monmouthshire, 
where  they  be  in  season  (as  Camden  observes)  from  Sep- 
tember till  April.  But,  my  scholar,  the  observation  of  this 
and  many  other  things,  I  must  in  manners  omit,  because 
they  will  prove  too  large  for  our  narrow  compass  of  time, 
and  therefore  I  shall  next  fall  upon  my  directions  how  to  fish 
for  this  salmon. 

And  for  that,  first  you  shall  observe,  that  usually  he  stays 
not  long  in  a  place  (as  trouts  will),  but  (as  I  said)  covets 
still  to  go  nearer  the  spring  head  ;  and  that  he  does  not  (as 
the  trout  and  many  other  fish)  lie  near  the  water-side,  or 
bank,  or  roots  of  trees,  but  swims  in  the  deep  and  broad 
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parts  of  the  water,  and  usually  in  the  middle,  and  near  the 
ground  ;  and  that  there  you  are  to  fish  for  him,  and  that  he 
is  to  be  caught  as  the  trout  is,  with  a  worm,  a  minnow 
(which  some  call  a  penk),  or  with  a  fly. 

And  you  are  to  observe  that  he  is  very  seldom  observed  to 
bite  at  a  minnow  (yet  sometimes  he  will)  and  not  usually 
at  a  fly  ;  but  more  usually  at  a  worm,  and  then  most  usually 
at  a  lob  or  garden-worm,  which  should  be  well  scoured,  that 
is  to  say,  kept  seven  or  eight  days  in  moss  before  you  fish 
with  them  :  and  if  you  double  your  time  of  eight  into 
sixteen,  twenty,  or  more  days,  it  is  still  the  better  ;  for  the 
worms  will  still  be  clearer,  tougher,  and  more  lively,  and 
continue  so  longer  upon  your  hook  ;  and  they  may  be  kept 
longer  by  keeping  them  cool  and  in  fresh  moss,  and  some 
advise  to  put  camphor  into  it. 

Note  also,  that  many  used  to  fish  for  a  salmon  with  a  ring 
of  wire  on  the  top  of  their  rod,  through  which  the  line  may 
run  to  as  great  a  length  as  is  needful  when  he  is  hooked. 
And  to  that  end,  some  use  a  wheel  about  the  middle  of  their 
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rod,  or  near  their  hand  ;  which  is  to  be  observed  better 
by  seeing  one  of  them,  than  by  a  large  demonstration 
of  words. 

And  now  I  shall  tell  you  that  which  may  be  called  a 
secret :  I  have  been  a-fishing  with  old  Oliver  Henley  (now 
with  God),  a  noted  fisher  both  for  trout  and  salmon,  and 
have  observed  that  he  would  usually  take  three  or  four 
worms  out  of  his  bag,  and  put  them  into  a  little  box  in  his 
pocket,  where  he  would  usually  let  them  continue  half-an- 
hour  or  more  before  he  would  bait  his  hook  with  them.  I 
have  asked  him  his  reason,  and  he  has  replied  :  "  He  did  but 
pick  the  best  out  to  be  in  readiness  against  he  baited  his 
hook  the  next  time  ; "  but  he  has  been  observed,  both  by 
others  and  myself,  to  catch  more  fish  than  I  or  any  other 
body  that  has  ever  gone  a-fishing  with  him  could  do,  and 
especially  salmons  ;  and  I  have  been  told  lately  by  one  of 
his  most  intimate  and  secret  friends,  that  the  box  in  which 
he  put  those  worms  was  anointed  with  a  drop,  or  two  or 
three,  of  the  oil  of  ivy-berries,  made  by  expression  or 
infusion  ;  and  told,  that  by  the  worms  remaining  in  that 
box  an  hour,  or  a  like  time,  they  had  incorporated  a  kind  of 
smell  that  was  irresistibly  attractive,  enough  to  force  any 
fish  within  the  smell  of  them  to  bite.  This  I  heard  not 
long  since  from  a  friend,  but  have  not  tried  it ;  yet  I  grant 
it  probable,  and  refer  my  reader  to  Sir  Francis  Bacon's 
Natural  History,  where  he  proves  fishes  may  hear,  and 
doubtless  can  more  probably  smell ;  and  I  am  certain  Gesner 
says  the  otter  can  smell  in  the  water,  and  I  know  not  but 
that  fish  may  do  so  too ;  'tis  left  for  a  lover  of  angling,  or 
any  that  desires  to  improve  that  art,  to  try  this  conclusion. 

I  shall  also  impart  two  other  experiments  (but  not  tried 
by  myself),  which  I  will  deliver  in  the  same  words  that  they 
were  given  me,  by  an  excellent  angler,  and  a  very  friend,  in 
writing :  he  told  me  the  latter  was  too  good  to  be  told  but 
in  a  learned  language,  lest  it  should  be  made  common. 

"  Take  the  stinking  oil  drawn  out  of  the  polybody  of  the 
oak  by  a  retort,  mixed  with  turpentine  and  hive-honey,  and 
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anoint  your  bait  therewith,  and  it  will  doubtless  draw  the 
fish  to  it." 

The  other  is  this  :  "  Vulnera  hedera  grandhsima  inflicta 
sudant  bahamum  oho  gelatoy  albicantique  persimile,  odoris  vero 
longe  suavissimi." 

'Tis  supremely  sweet  to  any  fish,  and  yet  asafoetida  may 
do  the  like. 

But  in  these  things  I  have  no  great  faith,  yet  grant  it 
probable,  and  have  had  from  some  chemical  men  (namely, 
from  Sir  George  Hastings  and  others)  an  affirmation  of  them 
to  be  very  advantageous  :  but  no  more  of  these,  especially 
not  in  this  place. 

I  might  here,  before  I  take  my  leave  of  the  salmon,  tell 
you  that  there  is  more  than  one  sort  of  them  ;  as,  namely,  a 
tecon,  and  another  called  in  some  places  a  samlet,  or  by 
some  a  skegger ;  but  these  and  others,  which  I  forbear  to 
name,  may  be  fish  of  another  kind,  and  differ  as  we  know  a 
herring  and  a  pilchard  do,  which,  I  think,  are  as  different  as 
the  rivers  in  which  they  breed,  and  must  by  me  be  left  to 
the  disquisitions  of  men  of  more  leisure,  and  of  greater 
abilities,  than  I  profess  myself  to  have. 

And  lastly,  I  am  to  borrow  so  much  of  your  promised 
patience  as  to  tell  you  that  the  trout  or  salmon,  being  in 
season,  have,  at  their  first  taking  out  of  the  water  (which 
continues  during  life)  their  bodies  adorned,  the  one  with 
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such  red  spots,  and  the  other  with  such  black  or  blackish 
spots,  as  give  them  such  an  addition  of  natural  beauty,  as  I 
think  was  never  given  to  any  woman  by  the  artificial  paint 
or  patches  in  which  they  so  much  pride  themselves  in  this 
age.  And  so  I  shall  leave  them  both,  and  proceed  to  some 
observations  on  pike. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


Observations  of  the  Luce,  or  Pike ;  with  Direction's  how  to 
Fish  for  him. 

ISC.  The  mighty  Luce,  or  Pike,  is  taken  to 
be  the  tyrant  (as  the  salmon  is  the  king)  of 
the  fresh  waters.  'Tis  not  to  be  doubted 
but  that  they  are  bred,  some  by  generation, 
and  some  not,  as  namely,  of  a  weed  called 
pickerel  weed,  unless  learned  Gesner  be 
much  mistaken,  for  he  says  this  weed  and 
other  glutinous  matter,  with  the  help  of  the  sun's  heat,  in 
some  particular  months,  and  some  ponds  apted  for  it  by 
nature,  do  become  pikes.  But,  doubtless,  divers  pikes  are 
bred  after  this  manner,  or  are  brought  into  some  ponds  some 
such  other  ways  as  is  past  man's  finding  out,  of  which  we 
have  daily  testimonies. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in  his  History  of  Life  and  Death,  ob- 
serves the  pike  to  be  the  longest  lived  of  any  fresh-water 
fish  ;  and  yet  he  computes  it  to  be  not  usually  above  forty 
years  ;  and  others  think  it  to  be  not  above  ten  years ;  and 
yet  Gesner  mentions  a  pike  taken  in  Swedeland,  in  the  year 
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1449,  with  a  ring  about  his  neck,  declaring  he  was  put  into 
that  pond  by  Frederick  the  Second  more  than  two  hundred 
years  before  he  was  last  taken,  as  by  the  inscription  in  that 
ring  (being  Greek)  was  interpreted  by  the  then  Bishop  of 
Worms.  But  of  this  no  more  but  that  it  is  observed  that 
the  old  or  very  great  pikes  have  in  them  more  of  state  than 
goodness ;  the  smaller  or  middle-sized  pikes  being,  by  the 
most  and  choicest  palates,  observed  to  be  the  best  meat ; 
and,  contrary,  the  eel  is  observed  to  be  the  better  for  age 
and  bigness. 

All  pikes  that  live  long  prove  chargeable  to  their  keepers, 
because  their  life  is  maintained  by  the  death  of  so  many 
other  fish,  even  those  of  their  own  kind  ;  which  has  made 
him  by  some  writers  to  be  called  the  tyrant  of  the  rivers,  or 
the  fresh-water  wolf,  by  reason  of  his  bold,  greedy,  devour- 
ing disposition ;  which  is  so  keen,  as  Gesner  relates  a  man 
going  to  a  pond  (where  it  seems  a  pike  had  devoured  all  the 
fish)  to  water  his  mule,  had  a  pike  bit  his  mule  by  the  lips ; 
to  which  the  pike  hung  so  fast  that  the  mule  drew  him  out 
of  the  water,  and  by  that  accident  the  owner  of  the  mule 
angled  out  the  pike.  And  the  same  Gesner  observes,  that  a 
maid  in  Poland  had  a  pike  bit  her  by  the  foot,  as  she  was 
washing  clothes  in  a  pond.  And  I  have  heard  the  like  of  a 
woman  in  Killingworth  pond,  not  far  from  Coventry.  But 
I  have  been  assured  by  my  friend  Mr.  Seagrave  (of  whom  I 
spake  to  you  formerly)  that  keeps  tame  otters,  that  he  hath 
known  a  pike  in  extreme  hunger  fight  with  one  of  his  otters 
for  a  carp  that  the  otter  had  caught,  and  was  then  bringing 
out  of  the  water.  I  have  told  you  who  relate  these  things, 
and  tell  you  they  are  persons  of  credit ;  and  shall  conclude 
this  observation,  by  telling  you  what  a  wise  man  has  observed, 
"  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  persuade  the  belly,  because  it  has  no 
ears." 

But  if  these  relations  be  disbelieved,  it  is  too  evident  to  be 
doubted,  that  a  pike  will  devour  a  fish  of  his  own  kind  that 
shall  be  bigger  than  his  belly  or  throat  will  receive,  and 
swallow  a  part  of  him,  and  let  the  other  part  remain  in  his 
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mouth  till  the  swallowed  part  be  digested,  and  then  swallow 
that  other  part  that  was  in  his  mouth,  and  so  put  it  over  by 
degrees  5  which  is  not  unlike  the  ox  and  some  other  beasts, 
taking  their  meat,  not  out  of  their  mouth  immediately  into 
their  belly,  but  first  into  some  place  betwixt,  and  then  chew 
it,  or  digest  it  by  degrees  after,  which  is  called  chewing  the 
cud.  And,  doubtless,  pikes  will  bite  when  they  are  not 
hungry ;  but,  as  some  think,  even  for  very  anger,  when  a 
tempting  bait  comes  near  to  them. 

And  it  is  observed  that  the  pike  will  eat  venomous  things 
(as  some  kind  of  frogs  are)  and  yet  live  without  being  harmed 
by  them  ;  for,  as  some  say,  he  has  in  him  a  natural  balsam, 
or  antidote  against  all  poison  :  and  he  has  a  strange  heat, 
that  though  it  appears  to  us  to  be  cold,  can  yet  digest  or  put 
over  any  fish-flesh,  by  degrees,  without  being  sick.  And 
others  observe  that  he  never  eats  the  venomous  frog  till  he 
have  first  killed  her,  and  then  (as  ducks  are  observed  to  do  to 
frogs  in  spawning  time,  at  which  time  some  frogs  are  observed 
to  be  venomous)  so  thoroughly  washed  her,  by  tumbling  her 
up  and  down  in  the  water,  that  he  may  devour  her  without 
danger.  And  Gesner  affirms  that  a  Polonian  gentleman  did 
faithfully  assure  him,  he  had  seen  two  young  geese  at  one 
time  in  the  belly  of  a  pike.  And  doubtless  a  pike,  in  his 
height  of  hunger,  will  bite  at  and  devour  a  dog  that  swims 
in  a  pond  ;  and  there  have  been  examples  of  it,  or  the  like  ; 
for,  as  I  told  you,  "The  belly  has  no  ears  when  hunger 
comes  upon  it. 

The  pike  is  also  observed  to  be  a  solitary,  melancholy,  and 
a  bold  fish  :  melancholy  because  he  always  swims  or  rests 
himself  alone,  and  never  swims  in  shoals  or  with  company, 
as  roach  and  dace  and  most  other  fish  do :  and  bold,  because 
he  fears  not  a  shadow,  or  to  see  or  be  seen  of  anybody,  as 
the  trout  and  chub  and  all  other  fish  do. 

And  it  is  observed  by  Gesner,  that  the  jaw-bones,  and 
hearts  and  galls  of  pikes  are  very  medicinable  for  several 
diseases ;  or  to  stop  blood,  to  abate  fevers,  to  cure  agues,  to 
oppose  or  expel  the  infection  of  the  plague,  and  to  be  many 
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ways  medicinable  and  useful  for  the  good  of  mankind  ;  but 
he  observes  that  the  biting  of  a  pike  is  venomous,  and  hard 
to  be  cured. 

And  it  is  observed  that  the  pike  is  a  fish  that  breeds  but 
once  a  year,  and  that  other  fish  (as  namely  loaches)  do  breed 
oftener,  as  we  are  certain  tame  pigeons  do  almost  every 
month  ;  and  yet  the  hawk  (a  bird  of  prey,  as  the  pike  is  of 
fish)  breeds  but  once  in  twelve  months.  And  you  are  to 
note",  that  his  time  of  breeding,  or  spawning,  is  usually  about 
the  end  of  February,  or  somewhat  later,  in  March,  as  the 
weather  proves  colder  or  warmer;  and  to  note,  that  his 
manner  of  breeding  is  thus  :  a  he  and  a  she  pike  will  usually 
go  together  out  of  a  river  into  some  ditch  or  creek,  and  that 
there  the  spawner  casts  her  eggs,  and  the  melter  hovers  over 
her  all  that  time  that  she  is  casting  her  spawn,  but  touches 
her  not. 

I  might  say  more  of  this,  but  it  might  be  thought  curiosity 
or  worse,  and  shall  therefore  forbear  it ;  and  take  up  so  much 
of  your  attention  as  to  tell  you,  that  the  best  of  pikes  are 
noted  to  be  in  rivers ;  next,  those  in  great  ponds  or  meres ; 
and  the  worst,  in  small  ponds. 

But  before  I  proceed  further,  I  am  to  tell  you,  that  there 
is  a  great  antipathy  betwixt  the  pike  and  some  frogs ;  and 
this  may  appear  to  the  reader  of  Dubravius  (a  bishop  in 
Bohemia)  who,  in  his  book  Of  Fish  and  Fish-pondsy  relates 
what,  he  says,  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes,  and  could  not  for- 
bear to  tell  the  reader,  which  was  : 

"  As  he  and  the  Bishop  Thurzo  were  walking  by  a  large 
pond  in  Bohemia  they  saw  a  frog,  when  the  pike  lay  very 
sleepily  and  quiet  by  the  shore  side,  leap  upon  his  head ; 
and  the  frog  having  expressed  malice  or  anger  by  his  swollen 
cheeks  and  staring  eyes,  did  stretch  out  his  Tegs  and  embraced 
the  pike's  head,  and  presently  reached  them  to  his  eyes,  tear- 
ing with  them  and  his  teeth  those  tender  parts :  the  pike, 
moved  with  anguish,  moves  up  and  down  the  water,  and 
rubs  himself  against  weeds  and  whatever  he  thought  might 
quit  him  of  his  enemy ;    but  all  in  vain,  for  the  frog  did 
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continue  to  ride  triumphantly,  and  to  bite  and  torment  the 
pike  till  his  strength  failed,  and  then  the  frog  sunk  with  the 
pike  to  the  bottom  of  the  water ;  then  presently  the  frog 
appeared  again  at  the  top  and  croaked,  and  seemed  to  rejoice 
like  a  conqueror ;  after  which  he  presently  retired  to  his 
secret  hole.  The  bishop  that  had  beheld  the  battle  called 
his  fisherman  to  fetch  his  nets,  and  by  all  means  to  get  the 
pike  that  they  might  declare  what  had  happened  ;  and  the 
pike  was  drawn  forth,  and  both  his  eyes  eaten  out ;  at  which 
when  they  began  to  wonder,  the  fisherman  wished  them  to 
forbear,  and  assured  them  he  was  certain  that  pikes  were 
often  so  served." 

I  told  this,  which  is  to  be  read  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the 
first  book  of  Dubravius,  unto  a  friend,  who  replied,  "  It  was 
as  improbable  as  to  have  the  mouse  scratch  out  the  cat's  eyes." 
But  he  did  not  consider  that  there  be  fishing  frogs  (which 
the  Dalmatians  call  the  water-devil)  of  which  I  might  tell 
you  as  wonderful  a  story  ;  but  I  shall  tell  you,  that  'tis  not 
to  be  doubted,  but  that  there  be  some  frogs  so  fearful  of  the 
water-snake,  that,  when  they  swim  in  a  place  in  which  they 
fear  to  meet  with  him,  they  then  get  a  reed  across  into  their 
mouths,  which,  if  they  two  meet  by  accident,  secures  the 
frog  from  the  strength  and  malice  of  the  snake ;  and  note, 
that  the  frog  usually  swims  the  fastest  of  the  two. 

And  let  me  tell  you,  that  as  there  be  water  and  land 
frogs,  so  there  be  land  and  water-snakes.  Concerning 
which,  take  this  observation,  that  the  land-snake  breeds  and 
hatches  her  eggs,  which  become  young  snakes,  in  some  old 
dunghill,  or  a  like  hot  place ;  but  the  water-snake,  which 
is  not  venomous  (and,  as  I  have  been  assured  by  a  great 
observer  of  such  secrets)  does  not  hatch,  but  breed  her 
young  alive,  which  she  does  not  then  forsake,  but  bides 
with  them,  and  in  case  of  danger  will  take  them  into  her 
mouth  and  swim  away  from  any  apprehended  danger,  and 
then  let  them  out  again  when  she  thinks  all  danger  to  be 
passed  ;  these  be  accidents  that  we  anglers  sometimes  see, 
and  often  talk  of. 
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But  whither  am  I  going  ?  I  had  almost  lost  myself,  by 
remembering  the  discourse  of  Dubravius.  I  will  therefore 
stop  here,  and  tell  you,  according  to  my  promise,  how  to 
catch  the  pike. 

His  feeding  is  usually  of  fish  or  frogs,  and  sometimes  a 
weed  of  his  own  called  pickerel-weed,  of  which  I  told  you 
some  think  pikes  are  bred ;  for  they  have  observed  that 
where  none  have  been  put  into  ponds,  yet  they  have  there 
found  many,  and  that  there  has  been  plenty  of  that  weed  in 
those  ponds,  and  that  that  weed  both  breeds  and  feeds 
them ;  but  whether  those  pikes  so  bred  will  ever  breed  by 
generation  as  the  others  do,  I  shall  leave  to  the  disquisitions 
of  men  of  more  curiosity  and  leisure  than  I  profess  myself 
to  have;  and  shall  proceed  to  tell  you  that  you  may  fish 
for  a  pike  either  with  a  ledger  or  a  walking-bait ;  and  you 
are  to  note,  that  I  call  that  a  ledger-bait  which  is  fixed  or 
made  to  rest  in  one  certain  place  when  you  shall  be  absent 
from  it ;  and  I  call  that  a  walking-bait  which  you  take  with 
you,  and  have  ever  in  motion.  Concerning  which  two,  I 
shall  give  you  this  direction,  that  your  ledger-bait  is  best  to 
be  a  living  bait,  though  a  dead  one  may  catch,  whether  it 
be  a  fish  or  a  frog ;  and  that  you  may  make  them  live  the 
longer,  you  may,  or  indeed  you  must,  take  this  course  : 

First,  for  your  live-bait  of  fish,  a  roach  or  dace  is,  I  think, 
best  and  most  tempting  and  a  perch  is  the  longest  lived  on 
a  hook  ;  and  having  cut  off  his  fin  on  his  back,  which  may 
be  done  without  hurting  him,  you  must  take  your  knife 

i which  cannot  be  too  sharp)  and  betwixt  the  head  and  the 
in  on  the  back,  cut  or  make  an  incision,  or  such  a  scar,  as 
!rou  may  put  the  arming-wire  of  your  hook  into  it,  with  as 
ittle  bruising  or  hurting  the  fish  as  art  and  diligence  will 
enable  you  to  do  ;  and  so  carrying  your  arming-wire  along 
his  back,  unto  or  near  the  tail  of  your  fish,  betwixt  the  skin 
and  the  body  of  it,  draw  out  that  wire  or  arming  of  your 
hook  at  another  scar  near  to  his  tail :  then  tie  him  about 
with  thread,  but  no  harder  than  of  necessity  to  prevent 
hurting  the  fish ;  and  the  better  to  avoid  hurting  the  fish, 
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some  have  a  kind  of  probe  to  open  the  way,  for  the  more 
easy  entrance  and  passage  of  your  wire  or  arming ;  but  as 
for  these,  time  and  a  little  experience  will  teach  you  better 
than  I  can  by  words ;  therefore  I  will  for  the  present  say  no 
more  of  this,  but  come  next  to  give  you  some  directions 
how  to  bait  your  hook  with  a  frog* 

Ven.  But,  good  master,  did  you  not  say  even  now  that  some 
frogs  are  venomous,  and  is  it  not  dangerous  to  touch  them  ? 

Pise  Yes;  but  I  will  give  you  some  rules  or  cautions 
concerning  them.  And  first,  you  are  to  note,  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  frogs ;  that  is  to  say  (if  I  may  so  express 
myself)  a  flesh  and  a  fish-frog :  by  flesh-frogs,  I  mean  frogs 
that  breed  and  live  on  the  land ;  and  of  these  there  be 
several  sorts  also,  and  of  several  colours,  some  being  speckled, 
some  greenish,  some  blackish  or  brown  :  the  green  frog, 
which  is  a  small  one,  is  by  Topsel  taken  to  be  venomous, 
and  so  is  the  paddock  or  frog  paddock,  which  usually  keeps 
or  breeds  on  the  land,  and  is  very  large  and  bony  and  big, 
especially  the  she-frog  of  that  kind  ;  yet  these  will  some- 
times come  into  the  water,  but  it  is  not  often ;  and  the 
land-frogs  are  some  of  them  observed  by  him  to  breed  by 
laying  eggs,  and  others  to  breed  of  the  slime  and  dust  of 
the  earth,  and  that  in  winter  they  turn  to  slime  again,  and 
that  the  next  summer  that  very  slime  returns  to  be  a  living 
creature ;  this  is  the  opinion  of  Pliny,  and  Cardanus  (in  his 
tenth  book  De  Subtilitate)  undertakes  to  give  a  reason  for 
the  raining  of  frogs  :  but  if  it  were  in  my  power,  it  should 
rain  none  but  water-frogs,  for  those  I  think  are  not  venom- 
ous, especially  the  right  water-frog,  which  about  February 
or  March  breeds  in  ditches  by  slime,  and  blackish  eggs  in 
that  slime  :  about  which  time  of  breeding  the  he  and  she- 
frogs  are  observed  to  use  divers  summersaults,  and  to  croak 
and  make  a  noise,  which  the  land-frog,  or  paddock-frog, 
never  does.  Now  of  these  water-frogs,  if  you  intend  to  fish 
with  a  frog  for  a  pike,  you  are  to  choose  the  yellowest  that 
you  can  get,  for  that  the  pike  ever  likes  best.  And  thus 
use  your  frog,  that  he  may  continue  long  alive : 
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Put  your  hook  into  his  mouth,  which  you  may  easily  do 
from  tne  middle  of  April  till  August,  and  then  the  frog's 
mouth  grows  up,  and  he  continues  so  for  at  least  six  months 
without  eating,  but  is  sustained  none  but  He  whose  name 
is  Wonderful  knows  how :  I  say,  put  your  hook,  I  mean 
the  arming-wire,  through  his  mouth  and  out  at  his  gills ; 
and  then  with  a  fine  needle  and  silk  sew  the  upper  part  of 
his  leg,  with  only  one  stitch,  to  the  arming-wire  of  your 
hook ;  or  tie  the  frog's  leg,  above  the  upper  joint,  to  the 
arming- wire  ;  and,  in  so  doing,  use  him  as  though  you 
loved  him,  that  is,  harm  him  as  little  as  you  may  possibly, 
that  he  may  live  the  longer. 

And  now,  having  given  you  this  direction  for  the  baiting 
your  ledger-hook  with  a  live  fish  or  frog,  my  next  must  be 
to  tell  you  how  your  hook  thus  baited  must  or  may  be  used, 
and  it  is  thus :  Having  fastened  your  hook  to  a  line,  which, 
if  it  be  not  fourteen  yards  long,  should  not  be  less  than 
twelve,  you  are  to  fasten  that  line  to  any  bough  near 
to  a  hole  where  a  pike  is,  or  is  likely  to  lie,  or  to  have  a 
haunt,  and  then  wind  your  line  on  any  forked  stick,  all 
your  line,  except  half  a  yard  of  it,  or  rather  more,  and  split 
that  forked  stick  with  such  a  nick  or  notch  at  one  end  of  it 
as  may  keep  the  line  from  any  more  of  it  ravelling  from 
about  the  stick  than  so  much  of  it  as  you  intend ;  and 
choose  your  forked  stick  to  be  of  that  bigness  as  may  keep 
the  fish  or  frog  from  pulling  the  forked  stick  under  the 
water  till  the  pike  bites ;  and  then  the  pike  having  pulled 
the  line  forth  of  the  cleft  or  nick  of  that  stick  in  which  it 
was  gently  fastened,  he  will  have  line  enough  to  go  to  his 
hold  and  pouch  the  bait ;  and  if  you  would  have  this  ledger- 
bait  to  keep  at  a  fixed  place,  undisturbed  by  wind  or  other 
accidents,  which  may  drive  it  to  the  shore  side  (for  you  are 
to  note,  that  it  is  likeliest  to  catch  a  pike  in  the  midst  of  the 
water),  then  hang  a  small  plummet  of  lead,  a  stone,  or  piece 
of  tile,  or  a  turf  in  a  string,  and  cast  it  into  the  water  with 
.  the  forked  stick,  to  hang  upon  the  ground,  to  be  a  kind  of 
anchor  to  keep  the  forked  stick  from  moving  out  of  your 
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intended  place  till  the  pike  come.  This  I  take  to  be  a  very 
good  way,  to  use  so  many  ledger-baits  as  you  intend  to 
make  trial  of. 

Or  if  you  bait  your  hooks  thus  with  live  fish  or  frogs, 
and  in  a  windy  day,  fasten  them  thus  to  a  bough  or  bundle 
of  straw,  and  by  the  help  of  that  wind  can  get  them  to 
move  across  a  pond  or  mere,  you  are  like  to  stand  still  on 
the  shore  and  see  sport  presently  if  there  be  any  store  of 
pikes ;  or  these  live  baits  may  make  sport,  being  tied  about 
the  body  or  wings  of  a  goose  or  duck,  and  she  chased  over 
a  pond ;  and  the  like  may  be  done  with  turning  three  or 
four  live  baits  thus  fastened  to  bladders,  or  boughs,  or  bottles 
of  hay  or  flags,  to  swim  down  a  river,  whilst  you  walk 
quietly  alone  on  the  shore,  and  are  still  in  expectation  of 
sport.  The  rest  must  be  taught  you  by  practice,  for  time 
will  not  allow  me  to  say  more  of  this  kind  of  fishing  with 
live  baits. 

And  for  your  dead  bait  for  a  pike,  for  that  you  may  be 
taught  by  one  day's  going  a-fishing  with  me,  or  any  other 
body  that  fishes  for  him,  for  the  baiting  your  hook  with  a 
dead  gudgeon  or  a  roach,  and  moving  it  up  and  down  the 
water,  is  too  easy  a  thing  to  take  up  any  time  to  direct  you 
to  do  it ;  and  yet,  because  I  cut  you  short  in  that,  I  will 
commute  for  it  by  telling  you  that  that  was  told  me  for  a 
secret :  it  is  this  : 

"Dissolve  gum  of  ivy  in  oil  of  spike,  and  therewith 
anoint  your  dead  bait  for  a  pike,  and  then  cast  it  into  a 
likely  place,  and  when  it  has  lain  a  short  time  at  the  bottom, 
draw  it  towards  the  top  of  the  water,  and  so  up  the  stream, 
and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  you  have  a  pike  follow  with 
more  than  common  eagerness." 

And  some  affirm,  that  any  bait  anointed  with  the  marrow 
of  the  thigh-bone  of  an  hern  is  a  great  temptation  to 
any  fish. 

These  have  not  been  tried  by  me,  but  told  me  by  a  friend 
of  note,  that  pretended  to  do  me  a  courtesy ;  but  if  this 
direction  to  catch  a  pike  thus  do  you  no  good,  yet  I  am 
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certain  this  direction  how  to  roast  him  when  he  is  caught  is 
choicely  good,  for  I  have  tried  it,  and  it  is  somewhat  the 
better  for  not  being  common ;  but  with  my  direction  you 
must  take  this  caution,  that  your  pike  must  not  be  a  small 
one,  that  is,  it  must  be  more  than  half  a  yard,  and  should  be 
bigger. 

First,  open  your  pike  at  the  gills,  and  if  need  be,  cut  also 
a  little  slit  towards  the  belly ;  out  of  these  take  his  guts  and 
keep  his  liver,  which  you  are  to  shred  very  small  with  thyme, 
sweet  marjoram,  and  a  little  winter-savory ;  to  these  put 
some  pickled  oysters,  and  some  anchovies,  two  or  three,  both 
these  last  whole  (for  the  anchovies  will  melt,  and  the  oysters 
should  not) ;  to  these  you  must  add  also  a  pound  of  sweet 
butter,  which  you  are  to  mix  with  the  herbs  that  are  shred, 
and  let  them  all  be  well  salted  (if  the  pike  be  more  than  a 
yard  long,  then  you  may  put  into  these  herbs  more  than  a 
pound,  or  if  he  be  less,  then  less  butter  will  suffice) :  these 
being  thus  mixed  with  a  blade  or  two  of  mace,  must  be  put 
into  the  pike's  belly,  and  then  his  belly  so  sewed  up  as  to 
keep  all  the  butter  in  his  belly,  if  it  be  possible,  if  not,  then 
as  much  of  it  as  you  possibly  can ;  but  take  not  off  the 
scales :  then  you  are  to  thrust  the  spit  through  his  mouth 
out  at  his  tail ;  and  then  take  four,  or  five,  or  six  split  sticks 
or  very  thin  laths,  and  a  convenient  quantity  of  tape  or 
filleting :  these  laths  are  to  be  tied  round  about  the  pike's 
body  from  his  head  to  his  tail,  and  the  tape  tied  somewhat 
thick  to  prevent  his  breaking  or  felling  off  from  the  spit : 
let  him  be  roasted  very  leisurely,  and  often  basted  with  claret 
wine  and  anchovies  and  butter  mixed  together,  and  also  with 
what  moisture  falls  from  him  into  the  pan  :  when  you  have 
roasted  him  sufficiently,  you  are  to  hold  under  him  (when 
you  unwind  or  cut  the  tape  that  ties  him)  such  a  dish  as  you 
purpose  to  eat  him  out  of;  and  let  him  fell  into  it  with  the 
sauce  that  is  roasted  in  his  belly ;  and  by  this  means  the  pike 
will  be  kept  unbroken  and  complete :  then,  to  the  sauce 
which  was  within,  and  also  that  sauce  in  the  pan,  you  are 
to  add  a  fit  quantity  of  the  best  butter,  and  to  squeeze  the 
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juice  of  three  or  four  oranges :  lastly,  you  may  either  put 
into  the  pike  with  the  oysters  two  cloves  of  garlick,  and  take 
it  whole  out,  when  the  pike  is  cut  off  the  spit ;  or  to  give 
the  sauce  a  haut-gout  let  the  dish  (into  which  you  let  the 
pike  fall)  be  rubbed  with  it :  the  using  or  not  using  of  this 
garlick  is  left  to  your  discretion. — M.  o. 

This  dish  of  meat  is  too  good  for  any  but  anglers,  or  very 
honest  men  ;  and  I  trust  you  will  prove  both,  and  therefore 
I  have  trusted  you  with  this  secret. 

Let  me  next  tell  you  that  Gesner  tells  us  there  are  no 
pikes  in  Spain  ;  and  that  the  largest  are  in  the  lake  Thrasy- 
mene  in  Italy  ;  and  the  next,  if  not  equal  to  them,  are  the 
pikes  of  England ;  and  that  in  England,  Lincolnshire 
boasteth  to  have  the  biggest.  Just  so  doth  Sussex  boast  of 
four  sorts  of  fish  ;  namely,  an  Arundel  Mullet,  a  Chichester 
Lobster,  a  Shelsey  Cockle,  and  an  Amerley  Trout. 

But  I  will  take  up  no  more  of  your  time  with  this  rela- 
tion, but  proceed  to  give  you  some  observations  of  the  Carp, 
and  how  to  angle  for  him,  and  to  dress  him,  but  not  till  he 
is  caught. 


CHAPTER   IX 


Observations  of  the  Carp  ;   with  Directions  how  to  Fish 
for  him. 

ISC.  The  Carp  is  the  queen  of  rivers  ; 
a  stately,  a  good,  and  a  very  subtle  fish  ; 
that  was  not  at  first  bred,  nor  hath  been 
long  in  England,  but  is  now  naturalised. 
It  is  said  they  were  brought  hither  by  one 
Mr.  Mascal,  a  gentleman  that  then  lived 
at  Plumstead,  in  Sussex,  a  county  that 
abounds  more  with  fish  than  any  in  this  nation. 

You  may  remember  that  I  told  you  Gesner  says  there  are 
no  pikes  in  Spain  ;  and  doubtless  there  was  a  time,  about  a 
hundred  or  a  few  more  years  ago,  when  there  were  no  carps 
in  England,  as  may  seem  to  be  affirmed  by  Sir  Richard 
Baker,  in  whose  Chronicle  you  may  find  these  verses  : 

Hops  and  turkeys,  carps  and  beer, 
Came  into  England  all  in  a  year. 

And  doubtless,  as  of  sea-fish  the  herring  dies  soonest  out 
of  the  water,  and  of  fresh-water  fish,  the  trout,  so  (except 
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the  eel)  the  carp  endures  most  hardness,  and  lives  longest 
out  of  his  own  proper  element.  And,  therefore,  the  report 
of  the  carp's  being  brought  out  of  a  foreign  country  into  this 
nation  is  the  more  probable. 

Carps  and  loaches  are  observed  to  breed  several  months  in 
one  year,  which  pikes  and  most  other  fish  do  not.  And  this 
is  partly  proved  by  tame  and  wild  rabbits ;  and  also  by  some 
ducks,  which  will  lay  eggs  nine  out  of  the  twelve  months ; 
and  yet  there  be  other  ducks  that  lay  not  longer  than  about 
one  month.  And  it  is  the  rather  to  be  believed,  because 
you  shall  scarce  or  never  take  a  male  carp  without  a  melt, 
or  a  female  without  a  roe  or  spawn,  and  for  the  most  part, 
very  much,  and  especially  all  the  summer  season.  And  it 
is  observed  that  they  breed  more  naturally  in  ponds  than  in 
running  waters  (if  they  breed  there  at  all) ;  and  that  those 
that  live  in  rivers  are  taken  by  men  of  the  best  palates  to  be 
much  the  better  meat. 

And  it  is  observed  that  in  some  ponds  carps  will  not 
breed,  especially  in  cold  ponds ;  but  where  they  will  breed 
they  breed  innumerably  :  Aristotle  and  Pliny  say  six  times 
in  a  year,  if  there  be  no  pikes  or  perch  to  devour  their 
spawn,  when  it  is  cast  upon  grass,  or  flags,  or  weeds,  where 
it  lies  ten  or  twelve  days  before  it  is  enlivened. 

The  carp,  if  he  have  water  room  and  good  feed,  will 
grow  to  a  very  great  bigness  and  length  ;  I  have  heard,  to 
be  much  above  a  yard  long.  'Tis  said  (by  Jovius,  who  hath 
writ  of  fishes)  that  in  the  lake  Lurian  in  Italy  carps  have 
thriven  to  be  more  than  fifty  pounds  weight ;  which  is  the 
more  probable,  for  as  the  bear  is  conceived  and  born  sud- 
denly, and  being  born,  is  but  short-lived,  so,  on  the  contrary, 
the  elephant  is  said  to  be  two  years  in  his  dam's  belly  (some 
think  he  is  ten  years  in  it),  and  being  born,  grows  in  bigness 
twenty  years;  and  'tis  observed,  too,  that  he  lives  to  the 
age  of  a  hundred  years.  And  'tis  also  observed  that  the 
crocodile  is  very  long-lived,  and  more  than  that,  that  all  that 
long  life  he  thrives  in  bigness ;  and  so  I  think  some  carps 
do,  especially  in  some  places  ;  though  I  never  saw  one  above 
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twenty-three  inches,  which  was  a  great  and  a  goodly  fish  j 
but  have  been  assured  they  are  of  a  far  greater  size,  and  in 
England  too. 

Now,  as  the  increase  of  carps  is  wonderful  for  their 
number,  so  there  is  not  a  reason  found  out,  I  think,  by  any, 
why  they  should  breed  in  some  ponds,  and  not  in  others  of 
the  same  nature  for  soil  and  all  other  circumstances.  And 
as  their  breeding,  so  are  their  decays  also  very  mysterious : 
I  have  both  read  it,  and  been  told  by  a  gentleman  of  tried 
honesty,  that  he  has  known  sixty  or  more  large  carps  put 
into  several  ponds  near  to  a  house,  where,  by  reason  of  the 
stakes  in  the  ponds,  and  the  owner's  constant  being  near  to 
them,  it  was  impossible  they  should  be  stole  away  from  him ; 
and  that  when  he  has,  after  three  or  four  years,  emptied  the 
pond,  and  expected  an  increase  from  them  by  breeding 
young  ones  (for  that  they  might  do  so,  he  had,  as  the  rule 
is,  put  in  three  melters  for  one  spawner),  he  has,  I  say,  after 
three  or  four  years,  found  neither  a  young  nor  old  carp 
remaining.  And  the  like  I  have  known  of  one  that  had 
almost  watched  the  pond,  and  at  a  like  distance  of  time,  at 
the  fishing  of  the  pond,  found,  of  seventy  or  eighty  large 
carps,  not  above  five  or  six ;  and  that  he  had  foreborne 
longer  to  fish  the  said  pond,  but  that  he  saw,  in  a  hot  day 
in  summer,  a  large  carp  swim  near  the  top  of  the  water  with 
a  frog  upon  his  head ;  and  that  he,  upon  that  occasion, 
caused  his  pond  to  be  let  dry :  and  I  say,  of  seventy  or 
eighty  carps,  only  found  five  or  six  in  the  said  pond,  and 
those  very  sick  and  lean,  and  with  every  one  a  frog  sticking 
so  fast  on  the  head  of  the  said  carps,  that  the  frog  would  not 
be  got  off  without  extreme  force  or  killing.  And  the  gentle- 
man that  did  affirm  this  to  me,  told  me  he  saw  it ;  and  did 
declare  his  belief  to  be  (and  I  also  believe  the  same)  that  he 
thought  the  other  carps,  that  were  so  strangely  lost,  were  so 
killed  by  the  frogs,  and  then  devoured. 

And  a  person  of  honour,  now  living  in  Worcestershire, 
assured  me  he  had  seen  a  necklace  or  collar  of  tadpoles,  hang 
like  a  chain  or  necklace  of  beads  about  a  pike's  neck,  and  to 
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kill  him  ;  whether  it  be  for  meat  or  malice  must  be  to  me  a 
question. 

But  I  am  fallen  into  this  discourse  by  accident,  of  which 
I  might  say  more,  but  it  has  proved  longer  than  I  intended, 
and  possibly  may  not  to  you  be  considerable  ;  I  shall  there- 
fore give  you  three  or  four  more  short  observations  of  the 
carp,  and  then  fall  upon  some  directions  how  you  shall  fish 
for  him. 

The  age  of  carps  is  by  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in  his  History 
of  Life  and  Death,  observed  to  be  but  ten  years  ;  yet  others 
think  they  live  longer.  Gesner  says  a  carp  has  been  known 
to  live  in  the  Palatinate  above  a  hundred  years ;  but  most 
conclude,  that  (contrary  to  the  pike  or  luce)  all  carps  are 
the  better  for  age  and  bigness.  The  tongues  of  carps  are 
noted  to  be  choice  and  costly  meat,  especially  to  them  that 
buy  them  :  but  Gesner  says  carps  have  no  tongue  like  other 
fish,  but  a  piece  of  flesh-like  fish  in  their  mouth  like  to  a 
tongue,  and  should  be  called  a  palate :  but  it  is  certain  it  is 
choicely  good  ;  and  that  the  carp  is  to  be  reckoned  amongst 
those  leather-mouthed  fish,  which  I  told  you  have  their 
teeth  in  their  throat,  and  for  that  reason  he  is  very  seldom 
lost  by  breaking  his  hold,  if  your  hook  be  once  stuck  into 
his  chaps. 

I  told  you  that  Sir  Francis  Bacon  thinks  that  the  carp 
lives  but  ten  years ;  but  Janus  Dubravius  has  writ  a  book, 
Of  Fish  and  Fishponds,  in  which  he  says,  that  carps  begin  to 
spawn  at  the  age  of  three  years,  and  continue  to  do  so  till 
thirty  :  he  says  also,  that  in  the  time  of  their  breeding,  which 
is  in  summer,  when  the  sun  hath  warmed  both  the  earth 
and  water,  and  so  apted  them  also  for  generation,  that  then 
three  or  four  male  carps  will  follow  a  female  5  and  that 
then,  she  putting  on  a  seeming  coyness,  they  force  her 
through  weeds  and  flags,  where  she  lets  fell  her  eggs  or 
spawn,  which  sticks  fast  to  the  weeds ;  and  then  they  let 
fell  their  melt  upon  it,  and  so  it  becomes  in  a  short  time  to 
be  a  living  fish  :  and,  as  I  told  you,  it  is  thought  that  the 
carp  does  this  several  months  in  the  year.   And  most  believe 
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that  most  fish  breed  after  this  manner  except  the  eel.  And 
it  has  been  observed,  that  when  the  spawner  has  weakened 
herself  by  doing  that  natural  office,  that  two  or  three  melters 
have  helped  her  from  off  the  weeds,  by  bearing  her  up  on 
both  sides,  $md  guarding  her  into  the  deep.  And  you  may 
note,  that  though  this  may  seem  a  curiosity  not  worth 
observing,  yet  others  have  judged  it  worth  their  time  and 
cost  to  make  glass  hives,  and  order  them  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  see  how  bees  have  bred  and  make  their  honeycombs, 
and  how  they  have  obeyed  their  king,  and  governed  their 
commonwealth.  But  it  is  thought  that  all  carps  are  not 
bred  by  generation ;  but  that  some  breed  other  ways,  as 
some  pikes  do. 

The  physicians  make  the  galls  and  stones  in  the  heads  of 
carps  to  be  very  medicinable.  But  'tis  not  to  be  doubted 
but  that  in  Italy  they  make  great  profit  of  the  spawn  of  carps, 
by  selling  it  to  the  Jews,  who  make  it  into  red  caviare ;  the 
Jews  not  being  by  their  law  admitted  to  eat  of  caviare  made 
of  the  sturgeon,  that  being  a  fish  that  wants  scales,  and  (as 
may  appear  in  Lev.  11.)  by  them  reputed  to  be  unclean. 

Much  more  might  be  said  out  of  him,  and  out  of  Aristotle, 
which  Dubravius  often  quotes  in  his  Discourse  of  Fishes ; 
but  it  might  rather  perplex  than  satisfy  you ;  and  therefore 
I  shall  rather  choose  to  direct  you  how  to  catch,  than  spend 
more  time  in  discoursing  either  of  the  nature  or  the  breeding 
of  this  carp,  or  of  any  more  circumstances  concerning  him  ; 
but  yet  I  shall  remember  you  of  what  I  told  you  before,  that 
he  is  a  very  subtle  fish,  and  hard  to  be  caught. 

And  my  first  direction  is,  that  if  you  will  fish  for  a  carp, 
you  must  put  on  a  very  large  measure  of  patience  ;  especially 
to  fish  for  a  river  carp :  I  have  know  a  very  good  fisher 
angle  diligently  four  or  six  hours  in  a  day,  for  three  or  four 
days  together,  for  a  river  carp,  and  not  have  a  bite  :  and  you 
are  to  note  that  in  some  ponds  it  is  as  hard  to  catch  a  carp 
as  in  a  river ;  that  is  to  say,  where  they  have  store  of  feed, 
and  the  water  is  of  a  clayish  colour  ;  but  you  are  to  remember 
that  I  have  told  you  there  is  no  rule  without  an  exception  ; 
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and  therefore  being  possessed  with  that  hope  and  patience 
which  I  wish  to  all  fishers,  especially  to  the  carp-angler,  I 
shall  tell  you  with  what  bait  to  fish  for  him.  But  first,  you 
are  to  know  that  it  must  be  either  early  or  late  ;  and  let  me 
tell  you  that  in  hot  weather  (for  he  will  seldom  bite  in  cold) 
you  cannot  be  too  early  or  too  late  at  it.  And  some  have 
been  so  curious  as  to  say  the  tenth  of  April  is  a  fatal  day  for 
carps. 

The  carp  bites  either  at  worms  or  at  paste ;  and  of 
worms  I  think  the  bluish  marsh  or  meadow  worm  is  best ; 
but  possibly  another  worm  not  too  big  may  do  as  well, 
and  so  may  a  green  gentle  :  and  as  for  pastes,  there  are 
almost  as  many  sorts  as  there  are  medicines  for  the  toothache  ; 
but  doubtless  sweet  pastes  are  the  best ;  I  mean  pastes  made 
with  honey  or  with  sugar  ;  which,  that  you  may  the  better 
beguile  this  crafty  fish,  should  be  thrown  in  the  pond  or 
place  in  which  you  fish  for  him  some  hours,  or  longer, 
before  you  undertake  your  trial  of  skill  with  the  angle-rod  ; 
and  doubtless  if  it  be  thrown  into  the  water  a  day  or  two 
before,  at  several  times,  and  in  small  pellets,  you  are  the 
likelier,  when  you  fish  for  the  carp,  to  obtain  your  desired 
sport.  Or,  in  a  large  pond,  to  draw  them  to  a  certain  place, 
that  they  may  the  better  and  with  more  hope  be  fished  for, 
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you  are  to  throw  into  it,  in  some  certain  place,  either  grains 
or  blood  mixed  with  cow-dung,  or  with  bran  ;  or  any  gar- 
bage, as  chickens*  guts  or  the  like ;  and  then  some  of  your 
small  sweet  pellets  with  which  you  purpose  to  angle :  and 
these  small  pellets  being  a  few  of  them  also  thrown  in  as  you 
are  angling,  will  be  the  better. 

And  your  paste  must  be  thus  made :  take  the  flesh  of  a 
rabbit  or  cat  cut  small ;  and  bean  flour ;  and  if  that  may  not 
be  easily  got,  get  other  flour ;  and  then  mix  these  together, 
and  put  to  them  either  sugar,  or  honey,  which  I  think  better  ; 
and  then  beat  these  together  in  a  mortar,  or  sometimes  work 
them  in  your  hands  (your  hands  being  very  clean) ;  and  then 
make  it  into  a  ball,  or  two,  or  three,  as  you  like  best,  for 
your  use ;  but  you  must  work  or  pound  it  so  long  in  the 
mortar  as  to  make  it  so  tough  as  to  hang  upon  your  hook, 
without  washing  from  it,  yet  not  too  hard ;  or,  that  you 
may  the  better  keep  it  on  your  hook,  you  may  knead  with 
your  paste  a  little  (and  not  much)  white  or  yellowish  wool. 

And  if  you  would  have  this  paste  keep  all  the  year,  for 
any  other  fish,  then  mix  with  it  virgin  wax,  and  clarified 
honey,  and  work  them  together  with  your  hands  before  the 
fire ;  then  make  these  into  balls,  and  they  will  keep  all  the 
year. 

And  if  you  fish  for  a  carp  with  gentles,  then  put  upon 
your  hook  a  little  piece  of  scarlet  about  this  bigness  [],  it 
being  soaked  in  or  anointed  with  oil  of  peter,  called  by  some 
oil  of  the  rock  5  and  if  your  gentles  be  put  two  or  three 
days  before  into  a  box  or  horn  anointed  with  honey,  and  so 
put  upon  your  hook  as  to  preserve  them  to  be  living,  you 
are  as  like  to  kill  this  crafty  fish  this  way  as  any  other  ;  but 
still,  as  you  are  fishing,  chew  a  little  white  or  brown  bread 
in  your  mouth,  and  cast  it  into  the  pond  about  the  place 
where  your  float  swims.  Other  baits  there  be ;  but  these, 
with  diligence  and  patient  watchfulness,  will  do  it  better 
than  any  that  I  have  ever  practised,  or  heard  of :  and  yet  I 
shall  tell  you  that  the  crumb  of  white  bread  and  honey, 
made  into  a  paste,  is  a  good  bait  for  a  carp ;  and  you  know 
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it  is  more  easily  made.  And  having  said  thus  much  of  a 
carp,  my  next  discourse  shall  be  of  the  bream  ;  which  shall 
not  prove  so  tedious,  and  therefore  I  desire  the  continuance 
of  your  attention. 

But,  first,  I  will  tell  you  how  to  make  this  carp,  that  is  so 
curious  to  be  caught,  so  curious  a  dish  of  meat,  as  shall  make 
him  worth  all  your  labour  and  patience ;  and  though  it  is 
not  without  some  trouble  and  charges,  yet  it  will  recompense 
both. 

Take  a  carp  (alive  if  possible),  scour  him,  and  rub  him 
clean  with  water  and  salt,  but  scale  him  not ;  then  open 
him,  and  put  him,  with  his  blood,  and  his  liver  (which  you 
must  save  when  you  open  him)  into  a  small  pot  or  kettle ; 
then  take  sweet  marjoram,  thyme,  and  parsley,  of  each  half 
a  handful,  a  sprig  of  rosemary,  and  another  of  savory,  bind 
them  into  two  or  three  small  bundles,  and  put  them  to  your 
carp,  with  four  or  five  whole  onions,  twenty  pickled  oysters, 
and  three  anchovies.  Then  pour  upon  your  carp  as  much 
claret  wine  as  will  only  cover  him,  and  season  your  claret  well 
with  salt,  cloves,  and  mace,  and  the  rinds  of  oranges  and 
lemons  ;  that  done,  cover  your  pot  and  set  it  on  a  quick  fire 
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till  it  be  sufficiently  boiled ;  then  take  out  the  carp  and  lay 
it  with  the  broth  into  the  dish,  and  pour  upon  it  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  the  best  fresh  butter,  melted  and  beaten  with 
half-a-dozen  spoonfuls  of  the  broth,  the  yolks  of  two  or  three 
eggs,  and  some  of  the  herbs  shred  ;  garnish  your  dish  with 
lemons,  and  so  serve  it  up,  and  much  good  do  you. 


CHAPTER   X 


Observations  of  the  Bream,  and  Directions  to  Catch  him. 

I  ISC.  The  Bream,  being  at  a  full  growth,  is 
a  large  and  stately  fish  :  he  will  breed  both 
in  rivers  and  ponds ;  but  loves  best  to  live 
in  ponds,  and  where,  if  he  likes  the  water 
and  air,  he  will  grow  not  only  to  be  very 
large,  but  as  fat  as  a  hog  :  he  is  by  Gesner 
taken  to  be  more  pleasant  or  sweet  than 
wholesome  :  this  fish  is  long  in  growing,  but  breeds  exceed- 
ingly in  a  water  that  pleases  him  :  yea,  in  many  ponds  so 
fast  as  to  overstore  them,  and  starve  the  other  fish. 

He  is  very  broad,  with  a  forked  tail,  and  his  scales  set  in 
excellent  order  ;  he  hath  large  eyes,  and  a  narrow  sucking 
mouth  ;  he  hath  two  sets  of  teeth,  and  a  lozenge-like  bone, 
a  bone  to  help  his  grinding.  The  melter  is  observed  to  have 
two  large  melts ;  and  the  female  two  large  bags  of  eggs  or 
spawn. 

Gesner  reports,  that  in  Poland  a  certain  and  a  great 
number  of  large  breams  were  put  into  a  pond,  which  in  the 
next  following  winter  were  frozen  up  into  one  entire  ice, 
and  not  one  drop  of  water  remaining,  nor  one  of  these  fish 
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to  be  found,  though  they  were  diligently  searched  for  ;  and 
yet  the  next  spring,  when  the  ice  was  thawed,  and  the 
weather  warm,  and  fresh  water  got  into  the  pond,  he  affirms 
they  all  appeared  again.  This  Gesner  affirms,  and  I  quote 
my  author  because  it  seems  almost  as  incredible  as  the  resur- 
rection to  an  atheist :  but  it  may  win  something,  in  point  of 
believing  it,  to  him  that  considers  the  breeding  or  renovation 
of  the  silk-worm,  and  of  many  insects.  And  that  is  con- 
siderable, which  Sir  Francis  Bacon  observes  in  his  History  of 
Life  and  Death  (fol.  20),  that  there  be  some  herbs  that  die 
and  spring  every  year,  and  some  endure  longer. 

But  though  some  do  not,  yet  the  French  esteem  this  fish 
highly,  and  to  that  end  have  this  proverb,  "  He  that  hath 
breams  in  his  pond  is  able  to  bid  his  friend  welcome."  And 
it  is  noted  that  the  best  part  of  a  bream  is  his  belly  and 
head. 

Some  say  that  breams  and  roaches  will  mix  their  eggs  and 
melt  together,  and  so  there  is  in  many  places  a  bastard  breed 
of  breams,  that  never  come  to  be  either  large  or  good,  but 
very  numerous. 

The  baits  good  to  catch  this  Bream  are  many.  1.  Paste 
made  of  brown  bread  and  honey,  gentles,  or  the  brood  of 
wasps  that  be  young  (and  then  not  unlike  gentles),  and  should 
be  hardened  in  an  oven,  or  dried  on  a  tile  before  the  fire,*  to 
make  them  tough  ;  or  there  is  at  the  root  of  docks  or  flags,  or 
rushes  in  watery  places,  a  worm  not  unlike  a  maggot,  at  which 
tench  will  bite  freely.  Or  he  will  bite  at  a  grasshopper 
with  his  legs  nipped  off,  in  June  or  July,  or  at  several  flies 
under  water,  which  may  be  found  on  flags  that  grow  near 
to  the  water-side.  I  doubt  not  but  that  there  be  many 
other  baits  that  are  good  ;  but  I  will  turn  them  all  into  this 
excellent  one,  either  for  a  carp  or  bream,  in  any  river  or 
mere  :  it  was  given  to  me  by  a  most  honest  and  excellent 
angler;  and  hoping  you  will  prove  both,  I  will  impart  it 
to  you. 

1.  Let  your  bait  be  as  big  a  red  worm  as  you  can  find, 
without  a  knot ;  get  a  pint  or  quart  of  them  in  an  evening 
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in  garden  walks,  or  chalky  common,  after  a  shower  of  rain, 
and  put  them  with  clean  moss  well  washed  and  picked,  and 
the  water  squeezed  out  of  the  moss  as  dry  as  you  can,  into 
an  earthen  pot  or  pipkin  set  dry,  and  change  the  moss  fresh 
every  three  or  four  days,  for  three  weeks  or  a  month  together  ; 
then  your  bait  will  be  at  the  best,  for  it  will  be  clear  and  lively. 
2.  Having  thus  prepared  your  baits,  get  your  tackling 
ready  and  fitted  for  this  sport.  Take  three  long  angling 
rods,  and  as  many  and  more  silk,  or  silk  and  hair  lines,  and 
as  many  large  swan  or  goose-quill  floats.  Then  take  a  piece 
_ _ _ __^    of  lead,  made  after  this  manner,  and  fasten 

ii  them  to  the  low  ends  of  your  lines  ;  then 
fasten  your  link-hook  also  to  the  lead,  and 
let  there  be  about  a  foot  or  ten  inches  between 
the  lead  and  the  hook  ;  but  be  sure  the  lead 
I  be  heavy  enough  to  sink  the  float  or  quill  a 
little  under  the  water,  and  not  the  quill  to 
bear  up  the  lead,  for  the  lead  must  lie  on  the  ground. 
Note,  that  your  link  next  the  hook  may  be  smaller  than  the 
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rest  of  your  line,  if  you  dare  adventure,  for  fear  of  taking  the 
pike  or  perch,  who  will  assuredly  visit  your  hooks,  till  they 
be  taken  out  (as  I  will  show  you  afterward),  before  either 
carp  or  bream  will  come  near  to  bite.  Note  also,  that  when 
the  worm  is  well  baited,  it  will  crawl  up  and  down  as  far  as 
the  lead  will  give  leave,  which  much  enticeth  the  fish  to  bite 
without  suspicion. 

3.  Having  thus  prepared  your  baits,  and  fitted  your  tack- 
ling, repair  to  the  river,  where  you  have  seen  them  swim  in 
skulls  or  shoals,  in  the  summer  time,  in  a  hot  afternoon, 
about  three  or  four  of  the  clock,  and  watch  their  going  forth 
of  their  deep  holes  and  returning  (which  you  may  well  dis- 
cern), for  they  return  about  four  of  the  clock,  most  of  them 
seeking  food  at  the  bottom,  yet  one  or  two  will  lie  on  the 
top  of  the  water,  rolling  and  tumbling  themselves  whilst  the 
rest  are  under  him  at  the  bottom,  and  so  you  shall  perceive 
him  to  keep  sentinel ;  then  mark  where  he  plays  most,  and 
stays  longest  (which  commonly  is  in  the  broadest  and  deepest 
place  of  the  river),  and  there,  or  near  thereabouts,  at  a  clear 
bottom  and  a  convenient  landing-place,  take  one  of  your 
angles  ready  fitted  as  aforesaid,  and  sound  the  bottom,  which 
should  be  about  eight  or  ten  feet  deep  (two  yards  from  the 
bank  is  the  best).  Then  consider  with  yourself  whether 
that  water  will  rise  or  fall  by  the  next  morning,  by  reason  of 
any  water-mills  near,  and  according  to  your  discretion  take 
the  depth  of  the  place,  where  vou  mean  after  to  cast  your 
ground-bait,  and  to  fish,  to  halt  an  inch,  that  the  lead  lying 
on  near  the  ground-bait,  the  top  of  the  float  may  only  appear 
upright  half  an  inch  above  the  water. 

Thus  you  having  found  and  fitted  for  the  place  and  depth 
thereof,  then  go  home  and  prepare  your  ground-bait,  which 
is,  next  to  the  fruit  of  your  labours,  to  be  regarded. 

THE   GROUND-BAIT. 

You  shall  take  a  peck,  or  a  peck  and  a  half  (according  to 
the  greatness  of  the  stream  and  deepness  of  the  water  where 
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ou  mean  to  angle)  of  sweet  gross-ground  barley  malt,  and 
oil  it  in  a  kettle  (one  or  two  warms  is  enough),  then  strain 
it  through  a  bag  into  a  tub  (the  liquor  whereof  hath  often 
done  my  horse  much  good),  and  when  the  bag  and  malt  is 
near  cold,  take  it  down  to  the  water-side  about  eight  or  nine 
of  the  clock  in  the  evening,  and  not  before ;  cast  in  two 
parts  of  your  ground-bait,  squeezed  hard  between  both  your 
hands  ;  it  will  sink  presently  to  the  bottom,  and  be  sure  it 
may  rest  in  the  very  place  where  you  mean  to  angle  ;  if  the 
stream  run  hard  or  move  a  little,  cast  your  malt  in  handfuls 
a  little  the  higher,  upwards  the  stream.  You  may,  between 
your  hands,  close  the  malt  so  fast  in  handfuls,  that  the  water 
will  hardly  part  it  with  the  fall. 

Your  ground  thus  baited  and  tackling  fitted,  leave  your 
bag  with  the  rest  of  your  tackling  and  ground-bait  near  the 
sporting-place  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  about  three  or 
four  of  the  clock  visit  the  water-side,  but  not  too  near,  for 
they  have  a  cunning  watchman,  and  are  watchful  them- 
selves too. 

Then  gently  take  one  of  your  three  rods,  and  bait  your 
hook  ;  casting  it  over  your  ground-bait,  and  gently  and 
secretly  draw  it  to  you,  till  the  lead  rests  about  the  middle  of 
the  ground-bait. 

Then  take  a  second  rod,  and  cast  in  about  a  yard  above, 
and  your  third  a  yard  below  the  first  rod  :  and  stay  the  rods 
in  the  ground  ;  but  go  yourself  so  far  from  the  water-side, 
that  you  perceive  nothing  but  the  top  of  the  floats,  which 
ou  must  watch  most  diligently.  Then  when  you  have  a 
ite,  you  shall  perceive  the  top  of  your  float  to  sink  suddenly 
into  the  water ;  yet,  nevertheless,  be  not  too  hasty  to  run  to 
your  rods,  until  you  see  that  the  line  goes  clear  away,  then 
creep  to  the  water-side,  and  give  as  much  line  as  you  possibly 
can  :  if  it  be  a  good  carp  or  bream,  they  will  go  to  the 
farther  side  of  the  river  :  then  strike  gently,  and  hold  your 
rod  at  a  bent  a  little  while  ;  but  if  you  both  pull  together, 
you  are  sure  to  lose  your  game,  for  either  your  line,  or  hook, 
or  hold  will  break  ;  and  after  you  have  overcome  them,  they 
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will  make  noble  sport,  and  are  very  shy  to  be  landed.  The 
carp  is  far  stronger  and  more  mettlesome  than  the  bream. 

Much  more  is  to  be  observed  in  this  kind  of  fish  and 
fishing,  but  it  is  far  better  for  experience  and  discourse  than 
paper.  Only,  thus  much  is  necessary  for  you  to  know,  and 
to  be  mindful  and  careful  of,  that  if  the  pike  or  perch  do 
breed  in  that  river,  they  will  be  sure  to  bite  first,  and  must 
first  be  taken.  And  for  the  most  part  they  are  very  large  ; 
and  will  repair  to  your  ground-bait,  not  that  they  will  eat  of 
it,  but  will  feed  and  sport  themselves  amongst  the  young 
fry  that  gather  about  and  hover  over  the  bait. 

The  way  to  discern  the  pike  and  to  take  him,  if  you 
mistrust  your  bream-hook  (for  I  have  taken  a  pike  a  yard 
long  several  times  at  my  bream-hooks,  and  sometimes  he 
hath  had  the  luck  to  share  my  line),  may  be  thus  : 

Take  a  small  bleak,  or  roach,  or  gudgeon,  and  bait  it,  and 
set  it  alive  among  your  rods,  two  feet  deep  from  the  cork, 
with  a  little  red  worm  on  the  point  of  the  hook ;  then  take 
a  few  crumbs  of  white  bread,  or  some  of  the  ground-bait, 
and  sprinkle  it  gently  amongst  your  rods.  If  Mr.  Pike  be 
there,  then  the  little  fish  will  skip  out  of  the  water  at  his 
appearance,  but  the  live-set  bait  is  sure  to  be  taken. 
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Thus  continue  your  sport  from  four  in  the  morning  till 
eight,  and  if  it  be  a  gloomy  windy  day,  they  will  bite  all 
day  long.  But  this  is  too  long  to  stand  to  your  rods  at  one 
place,  and  it  will  spoil  your  evening  sport  that  day,  which 
is  this  : 

About  four  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon  repair  to  your 
baited  place  ;  and  as  soon  as  you  come  to  the  water-side, 
cast  in  one  half  of  the  rest  of  your  ground-bait,  and  stand 
off:  then  whilst  the  fish  are  gathering  together  (for  there 
they  will  most  certainly  come  for  their  supper)  you  may 
take  a  pipe  of  tobacco  ;  and  then  in  with  your  three  rods,  as 
in  the  morning  :  you  will  find  excellent  sport  that  evening 
till  eight  of  the  clock ;  then  cast  in  the  residue  of  your 
ground-bait,  and  next  morning  by  four  of  the  clock  visit 
them  again  for  four  hours,  which  is  the  best  sport  of  all ; 
and  after  that,  let  them  rest  till  you  and  your  friends  have  a 
mind  to  more  sport. 

From  St.  JamesVtide  until  Bartholomew-tide  is  the  best ; 
when  they  have  had  all  the  summer's  food,  they  are  the 
fattest. 

Observe  lastly,  that  after  three  or  four  days*  fishing  to- 
gether, your  game  will  be  very  shy  and  wary,  and  you  shall 
hardly  get  above  a  bite  or  two  at  a  baiting ;  then  your  only 
way  is  to  desist  from  your  sport  about  two  or  three  days ; 
ana  in  the  meantime  (on  the  place  you  late  baited,  and 
again  intend  to  bait)  you  shall  take  a  tuft  of  green,  but  short 
grass,  as  big  or  bigger  than  a  round  trencher  ;  to  the  top  of 
this  turf,  on  the  green  side,  you  shall  with  a  needle  and 
green  thread,  fasten  one  by  one  as  many  little  red  worms  as 
will  near  cover  all  the  turf;  then  take  a  round  board  or 
trencher,  make  a  hole  in  the  middle  thereof,  and  through 
the  turf,  placed  on  the  board  or  trencher,  with  a  string  or 
cord  as  long  as  is  fitting,  tied  to  a  pole,  let  it  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  for  the  fish  to  feed  upon  without  dis- 
turbance about  two  or  three  days  5  and  after  that  you  have 
drawn  it  away,  you  may  fall  to  and  enjoy  your  former 
recreation. 


CHAPTER   XI 


Observations  of  the  Tench,  and  Advice  how  to  Angle  for  him. 

ISC.  The  Tench,  the  physician  of  fishes, 
is  observed  to  love  ponds  better  than  rivers, 
and  to  love  pits  better  than  either  ;  yet 
Camden  observes,  there  is  a  river  in  Dor- 
setshire that  abounds  with  tenches,  but 
doubtless  they  retire  to  the  most  deep  and 
quiet  places  in  it. 
This  fish  hath  very  large  fins,  very  small  and  smooth 
scales,  a  red  circle  about  his  eyes,  which  are  big  and  of  a 
gold  colour,  and  from  either  angle  of  his  mouth  there  hangs 
down  a  little  barb.  In  every  tench's  head  there  are  two 
little  stones,  which  foreign  physicians  make  great  use  of,  but 
he  is  not  commended  for  wholesome  meat,  though  there  be 
very  much  use  made  of  them  for  outward  applications. 
Rondeletius  says,  that  at  his  being  at  Rome,  he  saw  a  great 
cure  done  by  applying  a  tench  to  the  feet  of  a  very  sick 
man.  This,  he  says,  was  done  after  an  unusual  manner,  by 
certain  Jews.  And  it  is  observed,  that  many  of  those  people 
have  many  secrets  yet  unknown  to  Christians ;  secrets  that 
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have  never  yet  been  written,  but  have  been  since  the  days 
of  their  Solomon  (who  knew  the  nature  of  all  things,  even 
from  the  cedar  to  the  shrub)  delivered  by  tradition,  from 
the  father  to  the  son,  and  so  from  generation  to  generation, 
without  writing,  or  (unless  it  were  casually)  without  the 
least  communicating  them  to  any  other  nation  or  tribe  ;  for 
to  do  that  they  account  a  profanation.  And  yet  it  is  thought 
that  they,  or  some  spirit  worse  than  they,  first  told  us  that 
lice  swallowed  alive  were  a  certain  cure  for  the  yellow- 
jaundice.  This,  and  many  other  medicines,  were  discovered 
by  them,  or  by  revelation  ;  for,  doubtless,  we  attained  them 
not  by  study. 

Well,  this  fish,  besides  his  eating,  is  very  useful  both  dead 
and  alive  for  the  good  of  mankind.  But  I  will  meddle  no 
more  with  that;  my  honest  humble  art  teaches  no  such 
boldness ;  there  are  too  many  foolish  meddlers  in  physic  and 
divinity,  that  think  themselves  fit  to  meddle  with  hidden 
secrets,  and  so  bring  destruction  to  their  followers.  But  I'll 
not  meddle  with  them  any  further  than  to  wish  them  wiser  ; 
and  shall  tell  you  next  (for  I  hope  I  may  be  so  bold)  that 
the  tench  is  tne  physician  of  fishes,  for  the  pike  especially  5 
and  that  the  pike,  being  either  sick  or  hurt,  is  cured  by  the 
touch  of  the  Tench.  And  it  is  observed  that  the  tyrant 
pike  will  not  be  a  wolf  to  his  physician,  but  forbears  to 
devour  him  though  he  be  never  so  hungry. 

This  fish,  that  carries  a  natural  balsam  in  him  to  cure 
himself  and  others,  loves  yet  to  feed  in  very  foul  water,  and 
amongst  weeds.  And  yet  I  am  sure  he  eats  pleasantly,  and 
doubtless  you  will  think  so  too,  if  you  taste  him.  And  I 
shall  therefore  proceed  to  give  you  some  few,  and  but  a  few, 
directions  how  to  catch  this  Tench,  of  which  I  have  given 
you  these  observations. 

He  will  bite  a  paste  made  of  brown  bread  and  honey,  or 
at  a  marsh-worm,  or  a  lob-worm  ;  he  inclines  very  much  to 
any  paste  with  which  tar  is  mixed  ;  and  he  will  bite  also  at 
a  smaller  worm,  with  his  head  nipped  off,  and  a  cod-worm 
put  on  the  hook  before  that  worm ;  and  I  doubt  not  but 
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that  he  will  also  in  the  three  hot  months  (for  in  the  nine 
colder  he  stirs  not  much)  bite  at  a  flag-worm,  or  at  a  green 
gentle  ;  but  I  can  positively  say  no  more  of  the  tench,  he 
being  a  fish  I  have  not  often  angled  for ;  but  I  wish  my 
honest  scholar  may,  and  be  ever  fortunate  when  he  fishes. 


PER£H 


CHAPTER   XII 


Observations  of  the  Perch,  and  Directions  how  to  Fish  for  him. 


mm 


I  ISC.  The  Perch  is  a  very  good  and  a  very 
bold-biting  fish.  He  is  one  of  the  fishes  of 
prey  that,  like  the  pike  and  trouty  carries 
his  teeth  in  his  mouth,  which  is  very  large  ; 
and  he  dare  venture  to  kill  and  devour 
several  other  kinds  of  fish.  He  has  a 
hooked  or  hog  back,  which  is  armed  with 
sharp  and  stiff  bristles,  and  all  his  skin  armed  or  covered 
over  with  thick  dry  hard  scales,  and  hath  (which  few  other 
fish  have)  two  fins  on  his  back.  He  is  so  bold  that  he  will 
invade  one  of  his  own  kind,  which  the  pike  will  not  do 
willingly,  and  you  may  therefore  easily  believe  him  to  be  a 
bold  biter. 

The  perch  is  of  great  esteem  in  Italy,  saith  Aldrovandus, 
and  especially  the  least  are  there  esteemed  a  dainty  dish. 
And  Gesner  prefers  the  perch  and  pike  above  the  trout,  or 
any  fresh-water  fish  :  he  says  the  Germans  have  this  proverb, 
"  More  wholesome  than  a  perch  of  Rhine ; "  and  he  says 
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the  river  perch  is  so  wholesome  that  physicians  allow  him  to 
be  eaten  by  wounded  men,  or  by  men  in  fevers,  or  by  women 
in  child-bed. 

He  spawns  but  once  a  year,  and  is,  by  physicians,  held 
very  nutritive  5  yet,  by  many,  to  be  hard  of  digestion. 
They  abound  more  in  the  river  Po,  and  in  England  (says 
Rondeletius)  than  other  parts,  and  have  in  their  brain  a 
stone  which  is  in  foreign  parts  sold  by  apothecaries,  being 
there  noted  to  be  very  medicinable  against  the  stone  in  the 
reins.  These  be  a  part  of  the  commendations  which  some 
philosophical  brains  have  bestowed  upon  the  fresh-water 
perch  ;  yet  they  commend  the  sea-perch,  which  is  known 
by  having  but  one  fin  on  his  back  (of  which,  they  say,  we 
English  see  but  a  few)  to  be  a  much  better  fish. 

The  perch  grows  slowly,  yet  will  grow,  as  I  have  been 
credibly  informed,  to  be  almost  two  feet  long;  for  an 
honest  informer  told  me  such  a  one  was  not  long  since 
taken  by  Sir  Abraham  Williams,  a  gentleman  of  worth,  and 
a  brother  of  the  angle  (that  yet  lives,  and  I  wish  he  may) : 
this  was  a  deep  bodied  fish,  and  doubtless  durst  have  devoured 
a  pike  of  half  his  own  length  ;  for  I  have  told  you  he  is  a 
bold  fish,  such  a  one  as,  but  for  extreme  hunger,  the  pike 
will  not  devour  5  for  to  affright  the  pike,  and  save  himself, 
the  perch  will  set  up  his  fins,  much  like  as  a  turkey-cock 
will  sometimes  set  up  his  tail. 

But,  my  scholar,  the  perch  is  not  only  valiant  to  defend 
himself,  but  he  is  (as  I  said)  a  bold-biting  fish,  yet  he  will 
not  bite  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  ;  he  is  very  abstemious  in 
winter,  yet  will  bite  then  in  the  midst  of  the  day,  if  it  be 
warm  :  and  note,  that  all  fish  bite  best  about  the  midst  of 
a  warm  day  in  winter,  and  he  hath  been  observed  by  some 
not  usually  to  bite  till  the  mulberry-tree  buds,  that  is  to 
say,  till  extreme  frosts  be  past  the  spring,  for  when  the 
mulberry-tree  blossoms,  many  gardeners  observe  their  for- 
ward fruit  to  be  past  the  danger  of  frosts,  and  some  have 
made  the  like  observation  on  the  perch's  biting. 

But  bite  the  perch  will,  and  that  very  boldly  :  and  as  one 
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has  wittily  observed,  if  there  be  twenty  or  forty  in  a  hole, 
they  may  be  at  one  standing  all  catched  one  after  another, 
they  being,  as  he  says,  like  the  wicked  of  the  world,  not 
afraid,  though  their  fellows  and  companions  perish  in  their 
sight.  And  you  may  observe, 
that  they  are  not  like  the  solitary 
pike,  but  love  to  accompany  one 
another,  and  march  together  in 
troops. 

And  the  baits  for  this  bold  fish 
are  not  many :  I  mean,  he  will 
bite  as  well  at  some  or  at  any  of 
these  three,  as  at  any  or  all  others 
whatsoever  :  a  worm,  a  minnow, 
or  a  little  frog  (of  which  you  may 
find  many  in  hay-time)  ;  and  of 
worms,  the  dunghill-worm,  called 
a  brandling,  I  take  to  be  best, 
being  well  scoured  in  moss  or 
fennel ;  or  he  will  bite  at  a  worm 
that  lies  under  a  cow-turd,  with 
a  bluish  head.  And  if  you  rove 
for  a  perch  with  a  minnow,  then 
it  is  best  to  be  alive,  you  sticking 
your  hook  through  his  back  fin, 
or  a  minnow  with  the  hook  in 
his  upper  lip,  and  letting  him 
swim  up  and  down  about  mid- 
water,  or  a  little  lower,  and  you 
still  keeping  him  to  about  that 
depth  by  a  cork,  which  ought  not 
to  be  a  very  little  one ;  and  the 
like  way  you  are  to  fish  for  the  perch,  with  a  small  frog, 
your  hook  being  fastened  through  the  skin  of  his  leg,  towards 
the  upper  part  of  it ;  and  lastly,  I  will  give  you  but  this 
advice,  that  you  give  the  perch  time  enough  when  he  bites, 
for  there  was  scarce  ever  any  angler  that  has  given  him  too 
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much.  And  now  I  think  best  to  rest  myself,  for  I  have  almost 
spent  my  spirits  with  talking  so  long. 

Ven.  Nay,  good  master,  one  fish  more,  for  you  see  it 
rains  still,  and  you  know  our  angles  are  like  money  put  to 
usury,  they  may  thrive,  though  we  sit  still  and  do  nothing 
but  talk  and  enjoy  one  another.  Come,  come,  the  other 
fish,  good  master. 

Pise.  But,  scholar,  have  you  nothing  to  mix  with  this 
discourse,  which  now  grows  both  tedious  and  tiresome? 
Shall  I  have  nothing  from  vou,  that  seem  to  have  both  a 
good  memory  and  a  cheerful  spirit  ? 

Ven.  Yes,  master,  I  will  speak  you  a  copy  of  verses  that 
were  made  by  Doctor  Donne,  and  made  to  show  the  world 
that  he  could  make  soft  and  smooth  verses  when  he  thought 
smoothness  worth  his  labour j  and  I  love  them  the  better 
because  they  allude  to  rivers,  and  fish  and  fishing.  They 
be  these : — 


Come  five  with  me,  and  be  my  love, 
And  we  will  some  new  pleasures  prove, 
Of  golden  sands  and  crystal  brooks, 
With  silken  lines  and  silver  hooks. 

There  will  the  river  whispering  run, 
Warmed  by  thy  eyes  more  than  the  sun  ; 
And  there  th9  enamelPdfish  will  stay, 
Begging  themselves  they  may  betray. 

When  thou  wilt  swim  in  that  five  bath, 
Each  fish,  which  every  channel  hath, 
Most  amorously  to  thee  will  swim, 
Gladder  to  catch  thee,  than  thou  him. 

If  thou  to  be  so  seen  b/st  loath, 
By  sun  or  moon,  thou  darken  est  both  ; 
And  if  mine  eyes  have  leave  to  see, 
I  need  not  their  fight,  having  thee. 
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Let  others  freeze  with  angling-reeds. 
And  cut  their  legs  with  shells  and  weeds ; 
Or  treacherously  poor  fish  beset, 
With  strangling  snares ',  or  windowy  net  : 

Let  coarse  hid  bands,  from  stimy  nest, 
The  bedded  fish  in  banks  outwrest; 
Let  curious  traitors  sleave  silk  flies, 
To  witch  poor  wandering  fishes'  eyes  : 

For  thee  thou  need*st  no  such  deceit, 
For  thou  thyself  art  thine  own  bait : 
That  fish  that  is  not  catch' d  thereby 
Is  wiser  far,  alas  I  than  I. 

Pise  Well  remembered,  honest  scholar  ;  I  thank  thee  for 
these  choice  verses,  which  I  have  heard  formerly,  but  had 
quite  forgot  till  they  were  recovered  by  your  happy  memory. 

O 
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Well,  being  I  have  now  rested  myself  a  little,  I  will  make 
you  some  requital,  by  telling  you  some  observations  of  the 
eel,  for  it  rains  still,  and  because  (as  you  say)  our  angles  are 
as  money  put  to  use,  that  thrives  when  we  play,  therefore 
we'll  sit  still  and  enjoy  ourselves  a  little  longer  under  this 
honeysuckle  hedge. 


CHAPTER   XIII 


Observations  of  the  Eel>  and  other  Fish  that  want  scales, 
and  how  to  Fish  for  them. 

ISC.  It  is  agreed  by  most  men,  that  the  eel 
is  a  most  dainty  fish  ;  the  Romans  have 
esteemed  her  the  Helena  of  their  feasts, 
and  some  the  queen  of  palate-pleasure. 
But  most  men  differ  about  their  breeding  : 
some  say  they  breed  by  generation  as  other 
fish  do,  and  others,  that  they  breed  (as 
some  worms  do)  of  mud  ;  as  rats  and  mice,  and  many  other 
living  creatures  are  bred  in  Egypt,  by  the  sun's  heat,  when 
it  shines  upon  the  overflowing  of  the  river  Nilus  ;  or  out  of 
the  putrefaction  of  the  earth,  and  divers  other  ways.  Those 
that  deny  them  to  breed  by  generation  as  other  nsh  do,  ask, 
if  any  man  ever  saw  an  eel  to  have  a  spawn  or  melt  ?  and 
they  are  answered,  that  they  may  be  as  certain  of  their 
breeding  as  if  they  had  seen  spawn  :  for  they  say,  that  they 
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are  certain  that  eels  have  all  parts,  fit  for  generation,  like 
other  fish,  but  so  small  as  not  to  be  easily  discerned,  by 
reason  of  their  fatness ;  but  that  discerned  they  may  be ; 
and  that  the  he  and  the  she-eel  may  be  distinguished  by  their 
fins.  And  Rondeletius  says  he  has  seen  eels  cling  together 
like  dew-worms. 

And  others  say  that  eels,  growing  old,  breed  other  eels 
out  of  the  corruption  of  their  own  age  ;  which,  Sir  Francis 
Bacon  says,  exceeds  not  ten  years.     And  others  say,  that  as 
pearls  are  made  of  glutinous  dew-drops,  which  are  con- 
densed by  the  sun's  heat  in  those  countries,  so  eels  are  bred 
of  a  particular  dew,  falling  in  the  months  of  May  or  June 
on  the  banks  of  some  particular  ponds  or  rivers  (apted  by 
nature   for   that  end),   which   in  a  few  days  are,  by  the 
sun's  heat,    turned  into   eels  5   and  some   of  the  ancients 
have  called   the   eels  that  are  thus  bred   the  oflspring  of 
Jove.     I  have  seen,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  in  a  river  not 
far  from  Canterbury,  some  parts  of  it  covered  over  with 
young  eels,  about  the  thickness  of  a  straw  ;  and  these  eels 
did  lie  on  the  top  of  that  water,  as  thick  as  motes  are  said  to 
be  in  the  sun  ;  and  I  have  heard  the  like  of  other  rivers,  as 
namely,  in  Severn  (where  they  are  called  yelvers),  and  in  a 
pond,  or  mere,  near  unto  Staffordshire,  where,  about  a  set 
time  in  summer,  such  small  eels  abound  so  much  that  many 
of  the  poorer  sort  of  people  that  inhabit  near  to  it,  take  such 
eels  out  of  this  mere  with  sieves  or  sheets  j  and  make  a  kind 
of  eel-cake  of  them,  and  eat  it  like  as  bread.     And  Gesner 
quotes  venerable  Bede,  to  say,  that  in  England  there  is  an 
island  called  Ely,  by  reason  of  the  innumerable  number  of 
eels  that  breed  in  it.     But  that  eels  may  be  bred  as  some 
worms,  and  some  kind  of  bees  and  wasps  are,  either  of  dew, 
or  out  of  the  corruption  of  the  earth,  seems  to  be  made 
probable  by  the  barnacles  and  young  goslings  bred  by  the 
sun's  heat  and  the  rotten  planks  of  an  old  ship,  and  hatched 
of  trees ;  both  which  are  related  for  truths  by  Du  Bartas 
and  Lobel,  and  also  by  our  learned  Camden,  and  laborious 
Gerard,  in  his  Herbal. 
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It  is  said  by  Rondeletius,  that  those  eels  that  are  bred  in 
rivers  that  relate  to  or  be  nearer  to  the  sea,  never  return  to  the 
fresh  waters  (as  the  salmon  does  always  desire  to  do),  when 
they  have  once  tasted  the  salt  water ;  and  I  do  the  more 
easily  believe  this,  because  I  am  certain  that  powdered  beef 
is  a  most  excellent  bait  to  catch  an  eel.  And  though  Sir 
Francis  Bacon  will  allow  the  eel's  life  to  be  but  ten  years, 
yet  he,  in  his  History  of  Life  and  Deathy  mentions  a  lamprey 
belonging  to  the  Roman  emperor,  to  be  made  tame,  and 
so  kept  for  almost  threescore  years ;  and  that  such  useful 
and  pleasant  observations  were  made  of  this  lamprey,  that 
Crassus  the  orator  (who  kept  her)  lamented  her  death.  And 
we  read  (in  Dr.  Hakewill)  that  Hortensius  was  seen  to  weep 
at  the  death  of  a  lamprey  that  he  had  kept  long  and  loved 
exceedingly. 

It  is  granted  by  all,  or  most  men,  that  eels,  for  about  six 
months  (that  is  to  say,  the  six  cold  months  of  the  year)  stir 
not  up  and  down,  neither  in  the  rivers,  nor  in  the  pools  in 
which  they  usually  are,  but  get  into  the  soft  earth  or  mud  ; 
and  there  many  of  them  together  bed  themselves,  and  live 
without  feeding  upon  anything  (as  I  have  told  you  some 
swallows  have  been  observed  to  do  in  hollow  trees,  for  those 
cold  six  months) ;  and  this  the  eel  and  swallow  do,  as  not 
being  able  to  endure  winter  weather :  for  Gesner  quotes 
Albertus  to  say,  that  in  the  year  11 25  (that  year's  winter 
being  more  cold  than  usually)  eels  did  by  nature's  instinct 
get  out  of  the  water  into  a  stack  of  hay  in  a  meadow  upon 
dry  ground,  and  there  bedded  themselves,  but  yet  at  last  a 
frost  killed  them.  And  our  Camden  relates,  that  in  Lanca- 
shire fishes  were  digged  out  of  the  earth  with  spades,  where 
no  water  was  near  to  the  place.  I  shall  say  little  more  of 
the  eel,  but  that,  as  it  is  observed,  he  is  impatient  of  cold ; 
so  it  hath  been  observed,  that  in  warm  weather  an  eel  has 
been  known  to  live  five  days  out  of  the  water. 

And  lastly,  let  me  tell  you  that  some  curious  searchers 
into  the  natures  of  fish  observe,  that  there  be  several  sorts  or 
kinds  of  eels,  as  the  silver  eel,  and  green  or  greenish  eel 
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(with  which  the  river  of  Thames  abounds,  and  those  are 
called  grigs)  ;  and  a  blackish  eel,  whose  head  is  more  flat 
and  bigger  than  ordinary  eels  ;  and  also  an  eel  whose  fins 
are  reddish,  and  but  seldom  taken  in  this  nation,  and  yet 
taken  sometimes :  these  several  kinds  of  eels  are  (say  some) 
diversely  bred  ;  as  namely,  out  of  the  corruption  of  the  earth, 
and  some  by  dew,  and  other  ways  (as  I  have  said  to  you)  : 
and  yet  it  is  affirmed  by  some  for  certain,  that  the  silver  eel 
is  bred  by  generation,  but  not  by  spawning  as  other  fish  do, 
but  that  her  brood  come  alive  from  her,  being  then  little  live 
eels,  no  bigger  nor  longer  than  a  pin  ;  and  I  have  had  too 
many  testimonies  of  this  to  doubt  the  truth  of  it  myself; 
and  if  I  thought  it  needful  I  might  prove  it,  but  I  think  it 
is  needless. 

And  this  eel,  of  which  I  have  said  so  much  to  you,  may 
be  caught  with  divers  kinds  of  baits  ;  as  namely,  with 
powdered  beef,  with  a  lob  or  garden-worm,  with  a  minnow, 
or  gut  of  a  hen,  chicken,  or  the  guts  of  any  fish,  or  with 
almost  anything,  for  he  is  a  greedy  fish  ;  but  the  eel  may  be 
caught  especially  with  a  little,  a  very  little  lamprey,  which 
some  call  a  pride,  and  may  in  the  hot  months  be  found 
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many  of  them  in  the  river  Thames,  and  in  many  mud-heaps 
in  other  rivers,  yea,  almost  as  usually  as  one  finds  worms  in 
a  dunghill. 

Next  note,  that  the  eel  seldom  stirs  in  the  day,  but  then 
hides  himself;  and  therefore  he  is  usually  caught  by  night, 
with  one  of  these  baits  of  which  I  have  spoken  ;  and  may 
be  then  caught  by  laying  hooks,  which  you  are  to  fasten  to 
the  bank,  or  twigs  of  a  tree  ;  or  by  throwing  a  string  across 
the  stream  with  many  hooks  at  it,  and  those  baited  with  the 
aforesaid  baits,  and  a  clod,  or  plummet,  or  stone,  thrown 
into  the  river  with  this  line,  that  so  you  may  in  the  morning 
find  it  near  to  some  fixed  place  ;  and  then  take  it  up  with 
a  draghook,  or  otherwise  :  but  these  things  are,  indeed,  too 
common  to  be  spoken  of;  and  an  hour's  fishing  with  an 
angler  will  teach  you  better,  both  for  these  and  many  other 
common  things,  in  the  practical  part  of  angling,  than  a 
week's  discourse.  I  shall  therefore  conclude  this  direction 
for  taking  the  eel  by  telling  you,  that  in  a  warm  day  in 
summer  I  have  taken  many  a  good  eel  by  sniggling,  and 
have  been  much  pleased  with  that  sport. 

And  because  you,  that  are  but  a  young  angler,  know  not 
what  sniggling  is,  I  will  now  teach  it  to  you.  You  remember 
I  told  you  that  eels  do  not  usually  stir  in  the  daytime ;  for 
then  they  hide  themselves  under  some  covert ;  or  under 
boards  or  planks  about  flood-gates,  or  weirs,  or  mills  ;  or  in 
holes  on  the  river  banks :  so  that  you,  observing  your  time 
in  a  warm  day,  when  the  water  is  lowest,  may  take  a  strong 
small  hook,  tied  to  a  strong  line,  or  to  a  string  about  a  yard 
long ;  and  then  into  one  of  these  holes,  or  between  any 
boards  about  a  mill,  or  under  any  great  stone  or  plank  or  any 
place  where  you  think  an  eel  may  hide  or  shelter  herself, 
you  may,  with  the  help  of  a  short  stick,  put  in  your  bait, 
but  leisurely,  and  as  far  as  you  may  conveniently  ;  and  it  is 
scarce  to  be  doubted,  but  if  there  be  an  eel,  witnin  the  sight 
of  it,  the  eel  will  bite  instantly,  and  as  certainly  gorge  it ; 
and  you  need  not  doubt  to  have  him  if  you  pull  him  not  out 
of  the  hole  too  quickly,  but  pull  him  out  by  degrees ;  for  he, 
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laying  folded  double  in  his  hole,  will,  with  the  help  of  his 
tail,  break  all,  unless  you  give  him  time  to  be  wearied  with 
pulling  ;  and  so  get  him  out  by  degrees,  not  pulling  too  hard. 

And  to  commute  for  your  patient  hearing  this  long  dis- 
course, I  shall  next  tell  you  how  to  make  this  eel  a  most 
excellent  dish  of  meat. 

First,  wash  him  in  water  and  salt,  then  pull  off  his  skin 
below  his  vent  or  navel,  and  not  much  further  :  having  done 
that,  take  out  his  guts  as  clean  as  you  can,  but  wash  him  not ; 
then  give  him  three  or  four  scotches  with  a  knife,  and  then 
put  into  his  belly  and  those  scotches,  sweet  herbs,  an  anchovy, 
and  a  little  nutmeg  grated,  or  cut  very  small  \  and  your  herbs 
and  anchovies  must  also  be  cut  very  small,  and  mixed  with 
good  butter  and  salt :  having  done  this,  then  pull  his  skin 
over  him  all  but  his  head,  which  you  are  to  cut  off,  to  the 
end  you  may  tie  his  skin  about  that  part  where  his  head 
grew ;  and  it  must  be  so  tied  as  to  keep  all  his  moisture 
within  his  skin  :  and  having  done  this,  tie  him  with  tape  or 
packthread  to  a  spit,  and  roast  him  leisurely,  and  baste  him 
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with  water  and  salt  till  his  skin  breaks,  and  then  with  butter ; 
and  having  roasted  him  enough,  let  what  was  put  into  his 
belly  and  what  he  drips  be  his  sauce. — S.F. 

When  I  go  to  dress  an  eel  thus,  I  wish  he  were  as  long 
and  big  as  that  which  was  caught  in  Peterborough  river  in 
the  year  1667,  which  was  a  yard  and  three-quarters  long. 
If  you  will  not  believe  me,  then  go  and  see  at  one  of  the 
coffee-houses  in  King  Street,  in  Westminster. 

But  now  let  me  tell  you,  that  though  the  eel  thus  dressed 
be  not  only  excellent  good,  but  more  harmless  than  any 
other  way  ;  yet  it  is  certain,  that  physicians  account  the  eel 
dangerous  meat :  I  will  advise  you,  therefore,  as  Solomon 
says  of  honey,  Prov.  25.,  "  Hast  thou  found  it,  eat  no  more 
than  is  sufficient,  lest  thou  surfeit ;  for  it  is  not  good  to  eat 
much  honey."  And  let  me  add  this,  that  the  uncharitable 
Italian  bids  us  C4  give  eels  and  no  wine  to  our  enemies." 

And  I  will  beg  a  little  more  of  your  attention  to  tell  you 
Aldrovandus,  and  divers  physicians,  commend  the  eel  very 
much  for  medicine,  though  not  for  meat.  But  let  me  tell 
you  one  observation,  that  the  eel  is  never  out  of  season,  as 
trouts,  and  most  other  fish  are  at  set  times  :  at  least  most  eels 
are  not. 

I  might  here  speak  of  many  other  fish,  whose  shape  and 
nature  are  much  like  the  eel,  and  frequent  both  the  sea  and 
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fresh  rivers ;  as  namely,  the  Iamprel,  the  lamprey,  and  the 
lamperne  :  as  also  of  the  mighty  conger,  taken  often  in 
Severn,  about  Gloucester  ;  and  might  also  tell  in  what  high 
esteem  many  of  them  are  for  the  curiosity  of  their  taste  ;  but 
these  are  not  so  proper  to  be  talked  of  by  me,  because  they 
make  us  anglers  no  sport ;  therefore  I  will  let  them  alone,  as 
the  Jews  do,  to  whom  they  are  forbidden  by  their  law. 

And,  scholar,  there  is  also  a  flounder,  a  sea-fish,  which 
will  wander  very  far  into  fresh  rivers,  and  there  lose  himself 
and  dwell  5  and  thrive  to  a  hand's  breadth,  and  almost  twice 
so  long :  a  fish  without  scales,  and  most  excellent  meat ;  and 
a  fish  that  affords  much  sport  to  the  angler,  with  any  small 
worm,  but  especially  a  little  bluish  worm  gotten  out  of 
marsh-ground  or  meadows,  which  should  be  well  scoured  : 
but  this,  though  it  be  most  excellent  meat,  yet  it  wants 
scales,  and  is,  as  I  told  you,  therefore  an  abomination  to  the 
Jews. 

But,  scholar,  there  is  a  fish  that  they  in  Lancashire  boast 
very  much  of,  called  a  char ;  taken  there  (and  I  think 
there  only),  in  a  mere  called  Winander  Mere :  a  mere,  says 
Camden,  that  is  the  largest  in  this  nation,  being  ten  miles  in 
length,  and  some  say  as  smooth  in  the  bottom  as  if  it  were 
paved  with  polished  marble.  This  fish  never  exceeds  fifteen 
or  sixteen  inches  in  length  ;  and  'tis  spotted  like  a  trout ;  and 
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has  scarce  a  bone  but  on  the  back*  But  this,  though  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  make  the  angler  sport,  yet  I  would  have  you 
take  notice  of  it,  because  it  is  a  rarity,  and  of  so  high  esteem 
with  persons  of  great  note. 

Nor  would  I  have  you  ignorant  of  a  rare  fish  called  a 
guiniad  ;  of  which  I  shall  tell  you  of  what  Camden  and 
others  speak.  The  river  Dee  (which  runs  by  Chester)  springs 
in  Merionethshire  ;  and,  as  it  runs  towards  Chester,  it  runs 
through  Pemble-Mere,  which  is  a  large  water  :  and  it  is 
observed,  that  though  the  river  Dee  abounds  with  salmon, 
and  Pemble-Mere  with  the  guiniad,  yet  there  is  never  any 
salmon  caught  in  the  mere,  nor  a  guiniad  in  the  river.  And 
now  my  next  observation  shall  be  of  the  Barbel. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


Observations  of  the  Barbel^  and  Directions  how  to  Fish  for  him. 

I  ISC.  The  Barbel  is  so  called  (says  Gesner) 
by  reason  of  his  barb  or  wattles  at  his  mouth, 
which  are  under  his  nose  or  chaps.  He  is 
one  of  those  leather-mouthed  fishes,  that  I 
told  you  of,  that  does  very  seldom  break  his 
hold  if  he  be  once  hooked  :  but  he  is  so 
strong  that  he  will  often  break  both  rod  and 
line,  if  he  proves  to  be  a  big  one. 

But  the  barbel,  though  he  be  of  a  fine  shape,  and  looks  big, 
yet  he  is  not  accounted  the  best  fish  to  eat,  neither  for  his 
wholesomeness  nor  his  taste  :  but  the  male  is  reputed  much 
better  than  the  female,  whose  spawn  is  very  hurtful,  as  I  will 
presently  declare  to  you. 

They  flock  together,  like  sheep,  and  are  at  the  worst  in 
April,  about  which  time  they  spawn,  but  quickly  grow  to  be 
in  season.  He  is  able  to  live  in  the  strongest  swifts  of  the 
water,  and  in  summer  they  love  the  shallowest  and  sharpest 
streams  ;  and  love  to  lurk  under  weeds,  and  to  feed  on  gravel 
against  a  rising  ground,  and  will  root  and  dig  in  the  sands 
with  his  nose  like  a  hog,  and  there  nest  himself :  yet  some- 
times he  retires  to  deep  and  swift  bridges,  or  floodgates,  or 
weirs,  where  he  will  nest  himself  amongst  piles,  or  in  hollow 
places,  and  take  such  hold  of  moss  or  weeds,  that  be  the 
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water  never  so  swift,  it  is  not  able  to  force  him  from  the  place 
that  he  contends  for.  This  is  his  constant  custom  in  summer, 
when  he  and  most  living  creatures  sport  themselves  in  the 
sun  ;  but  at  the  approach  of  winter,  then  he  forsakes  the 
swift  streams  and  shallow  waters,  and  by  degrees  retires  to 
those  parts  of  the  river  that  are  quieter  and  deeper  ;  in  which 
places  (and  I  think  about  that  time)  he  spawns,  and,  as  I 
have  formerly  told  you,  with  the  help  of  the  melter,  hides 
his  spawn  or  eggs  in  holes,  which  they  both  dig  in  the  gravel, 
and  then  they  mutually  labour  to  cover  it  with  the  same 
sand,  to  prevent  it  from  being  devoured  by  other  fish. 

There  be  such  store  of  this  fish  in  the  river  Danube,  that 
Rondeletius  says,  they  may  in  some  places  of  it,  and  in  some 
months  of  the  year,  be  taken  by  those  that  dwell  near  to  the 
river,  with  their  hands,  eight  or  ten  load  at  a  time  :  he  says, 
they  begin  to  be  good  in  May,  and  that  they  cease  to  be  so 
in  August ;  but  it  is  found  to  be  otherwise  in  this  nation  : 
but  thus  far  we  agree  with  him,  that  the  spawn  of  a  barbel, 
if  it  be  not  poison,  as  he  says,  yet  that  it  is  dangerous  meat, 
and  especially  in  the  month  of  May  ;  which  is  so  certain, 
that  Gesner  and  Gasius  declare  it  had  an  ill  effect  upon  them, 
even  to  the  endangering  of  their  lives. 

This  fish  is  of  a  fine  cast  and  handsome  shape,  with  small 
scales,  which  are  placed  after  a  most  exact  and  curious  manner, 
and,  as  I  told  you,  may  be  rather  said  not  to  be  ill,  than  to  be 
good  meat :  the  chub  and  he  have  (I  think)  both  lost  part  of 
their  credit  by  ill  cookery,  they  being  reputed  the  worst  or 
coarsest  of  fresh-water  fish.  But  the  barbel  affords  an  angler 
choice  sport,  being  a  lusty  and  a  cunning  fish  ;  so  lusty  and 
cunning  as  to  endanger  the  breaking  of  the  angler's  line,  by 
running  his  head  forcibly  towards  any  covert,  or  hole,  or  bank, 
and  then  striking  at  the  line,  to  break  it  off  with  his  tail  (as 
is  observed  by  Plutarch  in  his  book,  De  Industrid  Animalium) ; 
and  also  so  cunning  to  nibble  and  suck  off  your  worm  close 
to  the  hook,  and  yet  avoid  the  letting  the  hook  come  into  his 
mouth. 

The  barbel  is  also  curious  for  his  baits ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
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they  be  clean  and  sweet ;  that  is  to  say,  to  have  your  worms 
well  scoured,  and  not  kept  in  sour  ana  musty  moss,  for  he  is 
a  curious  feeder  ;  but  at  a  well  scoured  lob-worm  he  will 
bite  as  boldly  as  at  any  bait,  and  especially  if,  the  night  or 
two  before  you*  fish  for  him,  you  shall  bait  the  places  where 
you  intend  to  fish  for  him  with  big  worms  cut  into  pieces  ; 
and  note,  that  none  did  ever  overbait  the  place,  nor  fish  too 
early  or  too  late  for  a  barbel.  And  the  barbel  will  bite  also 
at  gentles,  which  (not  being  too  much  scoured,  but  green) 
are  a  choice  bait  for  him  ;  and  so  is  cheese,  which  is  not  to 
be  too  hard,  but  kept  a  day  or  two  in  a  wet  linen  cloth  to 
make  it  tough  :  with  this  you  may  also  bait  the  water  a  day 
or  two  before  you  fish  for  the  barbel,  and  be  much  the  likelier 
to  catch  store  ;  and  if  the  cheese  were  laid  in  clarified  honey 
a  short  time  before  (as  namely,  an  hour  or  two)  you  are  still 
the  likelier  to  catch  fish  ;  some  have  directed  to  cut  the 
cheese  into  thin  pieces,  and  toast  it,  and  then  tie  it  on  the 
hook  with  fine  silk  :  and  some  advise  to  fish  for  the  barbel 
with  sheep's  tallow  and  soft  cheese  beaten  or  worked  into 
a  paste,  and  that  it  is  choicely  good  in  August,  and  I 
believe  it ;  but  doubtless  the  lob-worm  well  scoured,  and 
the  gentle  not  too  much  scoured,  and  cheese  ordered  as  I  have 
directed,  are  baits  enough,  and  I  think  will  serve  in  any 
month,  though  I  shall  commend  any  angler  that  tries  con- 
clusions, and  is  industrious  to  improve  the  art.  And  now, 
my  honest  scholar,  the  long  shower,  and  my  tedious  discourse 
are  both  ended  together  ;  and  I  shall  give  you  but  this 
observation,  that  when  you  fish  for  barbel,  your  rod  and  line 
be  both  long  and  of  good  strength,  for  (as  I  told  you)  you 
will  find  him  a  heavy  and  a  dogged  fish  to  be  dealt  withal, 
yet  he  seldom  or  never  breaks  his  hold  if  he  be  once  strucken. 
And  if  you  would  know  more  of  fishing  for  the  umber  or 
barbel,  get  into  favour  with  Dr.  Sheldon,  whose  skill  is  above 
others ;  and  of  that  the  poor  that  dwell  about  him  have  a 
comfortable  experience. 

And  now  let  us  go  and  see  what  interest  the  trouts  will 
pay  us  for  letting  our  angle-rods  lie  so  long,  and  so  quietly 
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in  the  water,  for  their  use.  Come,  scholar,  which  will  you 
take  up  ? 

Ven.  Which  you  think  fit,  master. 

Pise.  Why,  you  shall  take  up  that,  for  I  am  certain,  by 
viewing  the  line,  it  has  a  fish  at  it.  Look  you,  scholar  ! 
well  done  !  Come,  now  take  up  the  other  too  :  well  !  now 
you  may  tell  my  brother  Peter,  at  night,  that  you  have 
caught  a  leash  of  trouts  this  day.  And  now  let's  move 
towards  our  lodging,  and  drink  a  draught  of  red  cow's  milk 
as  we  go  j  and  give  pretty  Maudlin  and  her  honest  mother 
a  brace  of  trouts  for  their  supper. 

Ven.  Master,  I  like  your  motion  very  well  5  and  I  think 
it  is  now  about  milking-time  ;  and  yonder  they  be  at  it. 

Pise.  God  speed  you,  good  woman  !  I  thank  you  both 
for  our  songs  last  night :  I  and  my  companion  have  had 
such  fortune  a-fishing  this  day,  that  we  resolve  to  give  you 
and  Maudlin  a  brace  of  trouts  for  supper ;  and  we  will  now 
taste  a  draught  of  your  red  cow's  milk. 

Milk-W.  Marry,  and  that  you  shall  with  all  my  heart ; 
and  I  will  still  be  your  debtor  when  you  come  this  way.  If 
you  will  but  speak  the  word,  I  will  make  you  a  good  syllabub 
of  new  verjuice  ;  and  then  you  may  sit  down  in  a  haycock 
and  eat  it ;  and  Maudlin  shall  sit  by  and  sing  you  the  good 
old  song  of  the  Hunting  in  Chevy  Chase,  or  some  other  good 
ballad,  for  she  hath  store  of  them ;  Maudlin,  my  honest 
Maudlin,  hath  a  notable  memory,  and  she  thinks  nothing 
too  good  for  you,  because  you  be  such  honest  men. 

Ven.  We  thank  you  ;  and  intend  once  in  a  month  to 
call  upon  you  again,  and  give  you  a  little  warning  ;  and  so, 
good-night ;  good-night,  Maudlin.  Ana*  now,  good  master, 
let's  lose  no  time  j  but  tell  me  somewhat  more  of  fishing  ; 
and,  if  you  please,  first,  something  of  fishing  for  a  gudgeon. 

Pise.  I  will,  honest  scholar. 


fip^y^ffl?jh 


CHAPTER   XV 


Observations  of  the  Gudgeon  y  the  Ruffe  y  and  the  Bleak^  and 


how  to  Fish  for  them. 

I  ISC.  The  Gudgeon  is  reputed  a  fish  of 
excellent  taste,  and  to  be  very  whole- 
some :  he  is  of  a  fine  shape,  of  a  silver 
colour,  and  beautified  with  black  spots 
both  on  his  body  and  tail.  He  breeds 
two  or  three  times  in  the  year,  and  always 
in  summer.  He  is  commended  for  a  fish 
of  excellent  nourishment :  the  Germans  call  him  groundling, 
by  reason  of  his  feeding  on  the  ground  ;  and  he  there  feasts 
himself  in  sharp  streams,  and  on  the  gravel.  He  and  the 
barbel  both  feed  so,  and  do  not  hunt  for  flies  at  any  time,  as 
most  other  fishes  do  :  he  is  a  most  excellent  fish  to  enter  a 
young  angler,  being  easy  to  be  taken  with  a  small  red-worm, 
on  or  near  to  the  ground.  He  is  one  of  those  leather- 
mouthed  fish  that  has  his  teeth  in  his  throat,  and  will  hardly 
be  lost  off"  from  the  hook  if  he  be  once  strucken.  They  be 
usually  scattered  up  and  down  every  river  in  the  shallows, 
in  the  heat  of  summer ;  but  in  autumn,  when  the  weeds 
begin  to  grow  sour  and  rot,  and  the  weather  colder,  then 
they  gather  together,  and  get  into  the  deep  parts  of  the 
water,  and  are  to  be  fished  for  there,  with  your  hook  always 
touching  the  ground,  if  you  fish  for  him  with  a  float,  or  with 
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a  cork  ;  but  many  will  fish  for  the  gudgeon  by  hand,  with  a 
running  line  upon  the  ground,  without  a  cork,  as  a  trout  is 
fished  for ;  and  it  is  an  excellent  way,  if  you  have  a  gentle 
rod  and  as  gentle  a  hand. 

There  is  also  another  fish  called  a  pope,  and  by  some  a 
ruffe,  a  fish  that  is  not  known  to  be  in  some  rivers  :  he  is 
much  like  the  perch  for  his  shape,  and  taken  to  be  better 
than  the  perch,  but  will  not  grow  to  be  bigger  than  a 
gudgeon.  He  is  an  excellent  fish,  no  fish  that  swims  is  of 
a  pleasanter  taste,  and  he  is  also  excellent  to  enter  a  young 
angler,  for  he  is  a  greedy  biter ;  and  they  will  usually  lie 
abundance  of  them  together,  in  one  reserved  place,  where 
the  water  is  deep,  and  runs  quietly ;  and  an  easy  angler,  if 
he  has  found  where  they  lie,  may  catch  forty  or  fifty,  or 
sometimes  twice  as  many,  at  a  standing. 

You  must  fish  for  him  with  a  small  red-worm ;  and  if 
you  bait  the  ground  with  earth,  it  is  excellent. 

There  is  also  a  bleak,  or  fresh-water  sprat,  a  fish  that  is 
ever  in  motion,  and  therefore  called  by  some  the  river 
swallow  ;  for  just  as  you  shall  observe  the  swallow  to  be 
most  evenings  in  summer  ever  in  motion,  making  short  and 
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quick  turns  when  he  flies  to  catch  flies  in  the  air  (by  which 
he  lives)  so  does  the  bleak  at  the  top  of  the  water.  Auso- 
nius  would  have  him  called  bleak  from  his  whitish  colour : 

his  back  is  of  a  pleasant 
sad  or  sea-water  green, 
his  belly  white  and  shin- 
ing as  the  mountain 
snow ;  and  doubtless, 
though  he  have  the  for- 
tune (which  virtue  has 
in  poor  people)  to  be 
neglected,  yet  the  bleak 
ought  to  be  much  valued, 
though  we  want  Allamot 
salt,  and  the  skill  that  the 
Italians  have  to  turn  them 
into  anchovies.  This  fish 
may  be  caught  with  a 
Paternoster  line  ;  that  is, 
six  or  eight  very  small 
hooks  tied  along  the  line, 
one  half  a  foot  above  the 
other  :  I  have  seen  five 
caught  thus  at  one  time, 
and  the  bait  has  been 
gentles,  than  which  none 
is  better. 

Or  this  fish  may  be  caught  with  a  fine  small  artificial  fly, 
which  is  to  be  of  a  very  sad  brown  colour,  and  very  small, 
and  the  hook  answerable.  There  is  no  better  sport  than 
whipping  for  bleaks  in  a  boat,  or  on  a  bank,  in  the  swift 
water,  in  a  summer's  evening,  with  a  hazel  top  about  five  or 
six  foot  long,  and  a  line  twice  the  length  of  the  rod.  I  have 
heard  Sir  Henry  Wotton  say,  that  there  be  many  that  in 
Italy  will  catch  swallows  so,  or  especially  martins  (this  bird- 
angler  standing  on  the  top  of  a  steeple  to  do  it,  and  with  a 
line  twice  so  long  as  I  have  spoken  of).     And  let  me  tell 
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you,  scholar,  that  both  martins  and  bleaks  be  most  excellent 
meat. 

And  let  me  tell  you,  that  I  have  known  a  hern,  that  did 
constantly  frequent  one  place,  caught  with  a  hook  baited 
with  a  big  minnow  or  small  gudgeon.  The  line  and  hook 
must  be  strong,  and  tied  to  some  loose  staff,  so  big  as  she 
cannot  fly  away  with  it,  a  line  not  exceeding  two  yards. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


Is  of  nothing,  or  that  which  is  nothing  worth. 

ISC.  My  purpose  was  to  give  you  some 
directions  concerning  roach  and  dace,  and 
some  other  inferior  fish,  which  make  the 
angler  excellent  sport,  for  you  know  there 
is  more  pleasure  in  hunting  the  hare  than 
in  eating  her ;  but  I  will  forbear  at  this 
time  to  say  any  more,  because  you  see 
yonder  come  our  brother  Peter  and  honest  Coridon  :  but  I 
will  promise  you,  that  as  you  and  I  fish,  and  walk  to-morrow 
towards  London,  if  I  have  now  forgotten  anything  that  I 
can  then  remember,  I  will  not  keep  it  from  you. 

Well  met,  gentlemen  :  this  is  lucky  that  we  meet  so  just 
together  at  this  very  door.  Come,  hostess,  where  are  you  ? 
Is  supper  ready  ?  Come,  first  give  us  drink,  and  be  as 
quick  as  you  can,  for  I  believe  we  are  all  very  hungry. 
Well,  brother  Peter,  and  Coridon,  to  you  both  ;  come  drink, 
and  then  tell  me  what  luck  of  fish  :  we  two  have  caught  but 
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ten  trouts,  of  which  my  scholar  caught  three ;  look,  here's 
eight,  and  a  brace  we  gave  away :  we  have  had  a  most 
pleasant  day  for  fishing  and  talking,  and  are  returned  home 
both  weary  and  hungry,  and  now  meat  and  rest  will  be 
pleasant. 

Pet.  And  Coridon  and  I  have  had  not  an  unpleasant  day, 
and  yet  I  have  caught  but  five  trouts  :  for  indeed  we  went 
to  a  good  honest  ale-house,  and  there  we  played  at  shovel- 
board  half  the  day  ;  all  the  time  that  it  rained  we  were  there, 
and  as  merry  as  they  that  fished  ;  and  I  am  glad  we  are  now 
with  a  dry  house  over  our  heads,  for  hark  how  it  rains  and 
blows.  Come,  hostess,  give  us  more  ale,  and  our  supper 
with  what  haste  you  may ;  and  when  we  have  supped,  let 
us  have  your  song,  Piscator,  and  the  catch  that  your  scholar 
promised  us ;  or  else  Coridon  will  be  dogged. 

Pise.  Nay,  I  will  not  be  worse  than  my  word  ;  you  shall 
not  want  my  song,  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  perfect  in  it. 

Ven.  And  I  hope  the  like  for  my  catch,  which  I  have 
ready  too  ;  and  therefore  let's  go  merrily  to  supper,  and  then 
have  a  gentle  touch  at  singing  and  drinking ;  but  the  last 
with  moderation. 

Cor.  Come,  now  for  your  song  ;  for  we  have  fed  heartily. 
Come,  hostess,  lay  a  few  more  sticks  on  the  fire.  And  now 
sing  when  you  will. 

Pise.  Well,  then,  here's  to  you,  Coridon ;  and  now  for 
my  song. 

O  the  gallant  fishers  life, 
It  is  the  best  of  any  I 
yTisfull  of  pleasure,  void  of  strife, 
And  'tis  beloved  by  many  : 

Other  joys 

Are  but  toys  ; 

Only  this 

Lawful  is  ; 

For  our  skill 

Breeds  no  ill, 
But  content  and  pleasure. 
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In  a  morning  up  we  rise 
Ere  Auroras  peeping; 
Drink  a  cup  to  wash  our  eyes; 
Leave  the  sluggard  sleeping. 
Then  toe  go 
To  and  fro 
With  our  knacks 
At  our  hacks 
To  such  streams 
As  the  Thames, 
If  we  have  the  leisure. 

When  we  please  to  walk  abroad 

For  our  recreation, 
In  the  fields  is  our  abode, 
Full  of  delectation  : 
Where  in  a  brook, 
With  a  hook, 
Or  a  lake, 
Fish  we  take  ; 
There  we  sit 
For  a  bit, 
Till  we  fish  entangle. 

We  have  gentles  in  a  horn, 

We  have  paste  and  worms  too  ; 
We  can  watch  both  night  and  morn, 
Suffer  rain  and  storms  too. 
None  do  here 
Use  to  swear; 
Oaths  do  fray 
Fish  away  : 
We  sit  still 
And  watch  our  quill ; 
Fishers  must  not  wrangle. 

If  the  sun's  excessive  heat 
Make  our  bodies  swelter, 

To  an  osier-hedge  we  get 
for  a  friendly  shelter; 
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Where  in  a  dike. 
Perch  or  pike, 
Roach  or  dace, 
We  do  chase  ; 
Bleak  or  gudgeon. 
Without  grudging : 
We  are  still  contented. 

Or  we  sometimes  pass  an  hour 

Under  a  green  willow, 
That  defends  us  from  a  shower — 
Making  earth  our  pillow : 

Where  we  may 

Think  and  pray, 

Before  death 

Stops  our  breath  : 

Other  joys 

Are  but  toys, 

And  to  be  lamented. — Jo.  Chalkhill. 

Ven.  Well  sung,  master  :  this  day's  fortune  and  pleasure, 
and  this  night's  company  and  song,  do  all  make  me  more  and 
more  in  love  with  angling.     Gentlemen,  my  master  left  me 
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alone  for  an  hour  this  day ;  and  I  verily  believe  he  retired 
himself  from  talking  with  me,  that  he  might  be  so  perfect 
in  this  song  :  was  it  not,  master  ? 

Pise.  Yes,  indeed ;  for  it  is  many  years  since  I  learned  it, 
and  having  forgotten  a  part  of  it,  I  was  forced  to  patch  it  up 
by  the  help  of  mine  own  invention,  who  am  not  excellent 
at  poetry,  as  my  part  of  the  song  may  testify  :  but  of  that 
I  will  say  no  more,  lest  you  should  think  I  mean  by  dis- 
commending it  to  beg  your  commendations  of  it.  And 
therefore,  without  replications,  let  us  hear  your  catch, 
scholar,  which  I  hope  will  be  a  good  one ;  for  you  are  both 
musical,  and  have  a  good  fancy  to  boot. 

Ven.  Marry,  and  that  you  shall ;  and  as  freely  as  I  would 
have  my  honest  master  tell  me  some  more  secrets  of  fish  and 
fishing  as  we  walk  and  fish  towards  London  to-morrow. 
But,  master,  first  let  me  tell  you,  that,  that  very  hour  which 
you  were  absent  from  me,  I  sat  down  under  a  willow  tree 
by  the  water-side,  and  considered  what  you  had  told  me  of 
the  owner  of  that  pleasant  meadow  in  which  you  had  then 
left  me ;  that  he  had  a  plentiful  estate,  and  not  a  heart  to 
think  so  ;  that  he  had  at  this  time  many  law-suits  depending, 
and  that  they  both  damped  his  mirth  and  took  up  so  much 
of  his  time  and  thoughts,  that  he  himself  had  not  leisure  to 
take  the  sweet  content  that  I  (who  pretended  no  title  to 
them)  took  in  his  fields :  for  I  could  sit  there  quietly,  and 
looking  on  the  water,  see  some  fishes  sport  themselves  in 
the  silver  streams,  others  leaping  at  flies  of  several  shapes 
and  colours;  looking  on  the  hills,  I  could  behold  them 
spotted  with  woods  and  groves  ;  looking  down  the  meadows, 
could  see,  here  a  boy  gathering  lilies  and  lady-smocks,  and 
there  a  girl  cropping  culverkeys  and  cowslips,  all  to  make 
garlands  suitable  to  this  present  month  of  May  :  these,  and 
many  other  field-flowers,  so  perfumed  the  air,  that  I  thought 
that  very  meadow  like  that  field  in  Sicily  (of  which  Diodorus 
speaks)  where  the  perfumes  arising  from  the  place  make  all 
dogs  that  hunt  in  it  to  fall  off,  and  to  lose  their  hottest  scent. 
I  say,  as  I  thus  sat,  joying  in  my  own  happy  condition,  and 
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pitying  this  poor  rich  man  that  owned  this  and  many  other 
pleasant  groves  and  meadows  about  me,  I  did  thankfully 
remember  what  my  Saviour  said,  that  the  meek  possess  the 
earth  ;  or  rather,  they  enjoy  what  the  others  possess  and 
enjoy  not ;  for  anglers  and  meek  quiet-spirited  men  are  free 
from  those  high,  those  restless  thoughts  which  corrode  the 
sweets  of  life  ;  and  they,  and  they  only,  can  say,  as  the  poet 
has  happily  expressed  it : 

Hail  blest  estate  of  lowliness  ! 

Happy  enjoyments  of  such  minds 
As,  rich  in  selfcontentedness, 

Can,  like  the  reeds  in  roughest  winds, 
By  yielding  make  that  blow  but  small, 
At  which  proud  oaks  and  cedars  fall. 

There  came  also  into  my  mind,  at  that  time,  certain  verses 
in  praise  of  a  mean  estate  and  an  humble  mind  ;  they  were 
written  by  Phineas  Fletcher,  an  excellent  divine,  and  an 
excellent  angler,  and  the  author  of  excellent  piscatory 
eclogues,  in  which  you  shall  see  the  picture  of  this  good 
man's  mind,  and  I  wish  mine  to  be  like  it. 

No  empty  hopes,  no  courtly  fears  him  fright ; 
No  begging  wants  his  middle  fortune  bite  ; 
But  sweet  content  exiles  both  misery  and  spite. 

His  certain  life,  that  never  can  deceive  him, 

Is  full  of  thousand  sweets  and  rich  content ; 
The  smooth-leaved  beeches  in  the  f  eld  receive  him, 

With  coolest  shade  till  noontide's  heat  be  spent. 
His  life  is  neither  tostd  in  boisterous  seas 
Or  the  vexatious  world,  or  lost  in  slothful  ease  ; 
Pleased  and  full  blesid  he  fives,  when  he  his  God  can  please. 

His  bed,  more  safe  than  soft,  yields  quiet  sleeps, 
While  by  his  side  his  faithful  spouse  hath  place  ; 

His  little  son  into  his  bosom  creeps, 
The  lively  picture  of  his  fathers  face  ; 
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His  humble  house  or  poor  state  ne'er  torment  him — 
Less  he  could  tike,  if  less  his  God  had  lent  him  ; 
And  when  he  dies,  green  turfs  do  fir  a  tomb  content  him. 

Gentlemen,  these  were  a  part  of  the  thoughts  that  then 
possessed  me.  And  I  there  made  a  conversion  of  a  piece  of 
an  old  catch,  and  added  more  to  it,  fitting  them  to  be  sung 
by  anglers.  Come,  master,  you  can  sing  well ;  you  must 
sing  a  part  of  it  as  it  is  in  this  paper. 

Man's  life  is  but  vain,  fir  'tis  subject  to  fain 

And  sorrow,  and  short  as  a  bubble  ; 

fTis  a  hodgepodge  of  business,  and  money,  and  care, 

And  care,  and  money,  and  trouble. 

But  we'll  take  no  care  when  the  weather  proves  fair  ; 

Nor  will  we  vex  now,  though  it  rain  ; 

We'll  banish  all  sorrow  and  sing  till  to-morrow 

And  angle,  and  angle  again. 

Peter.  Ay,  marry,  sir,  this  is  music  indeed :  this  has 
cheered  my  heart,  and  made  me  to  remember  six  verses  in 
praise  of  music,  which  I  will  speak  to  you  instantly. 

Music  !  miraculous  rhetoric,  that  speakest  sense 
Without  a  tongue,  excelRng  eloquence; 
With  what  ease  might  thy  errors  be  excused, 
Wert  thou  as  truly  loved  as  thou'rt  abused! 
But  though  dull  souls  neglect,  and  some  reprove  thee, 
I  cannot  hate  thee  'cause  the  angels  love  thee. 

Ven.  And  the  repetition  of  these  last  verses  of  music  has 
called  to  my  memory  what  Mr.  Ed.  Waller  (a  lover  of  the 
angle)  says  of  love  and  music. 

Whilst  I  listen  to  thy  voice, 

Chloris,  I  feel  my  heart  decay  : 
That  powerful  voice 

Calls  my  fleeting  soul  away  : 
O  suppress  that  magic  sound, 
Which  destroys  without  a  wound  I 
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Peace,  Chloris,  peace y  or  singing  die, 
That  together  you  and  I 
To  heaven  may  go  ; 
For  all  tee  know 
Of  what  the  blessed  do  above 
Is — that  they  sing,  and  that  they  love. 

Pise.  Well  remembered,  brother  Peter :  these  verses 
came  seasonably,  and  we  thank  you  heartily.  Come,  we 
will  all  join  together,  my  host  and  all,  and  sing  my  scholar's 
catch  over  again,  and  then  each  man  drink  the  other  cup, 
and  to  bed,  and  thank  God  we  have  a  dry  house  over  our 
heads. 

Pise.  Well  now,  good-night  to  everybody. 

Peter.  And  so  say  I. 

Ven.  And  so  say  I. 

Cor.  Good-night  to  you  all,  and  I  thank  you. 


Pise.  Good-morrow,  brother  Peter,  and  the  like  to  you, 
honest  Coridon :  come,  my  hostess  says  there  is  seven 
shillings  to  pay :  let  us  each  man  drink  a  pot  for  his 
morning's  draught,  and  lay  down  his  two  shillings ;  that  so 
my  hostess  may  not  have  occasion  to  repent  herself  of  being 
so  diligent,  and  using  us  so  kindly. 

Peter.  The    motion    is   liked   by   everybody ;    and   so, 
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hostess,  here's  your  money  :  we  anglers'  are  all  beholding  to 
you,  it  will  not  be  long  ere  I'll  see  you  again.  And  now, 
brother  Piscator,  I  wish  you  and  my  brother  your  scholar 
a  fair  day  and  good  fortune.  Come,  Coridon,  this  is  our 
way. 


CHAPTER   XVII 


Of  Roach  and  Dace,  and  how  to  Fish  for  them  ;  and  of  Cadis. 

I  EN.  Good  master,  as  we  go  now  towards 
London,  be  still  so  courteous  as  to  give  me 
more  instructions  ;  for  I  have  several  boxes 
in  my  memory,  in  which  I  will  keep  them 
all  very  safe,  there  shall  not  one  of  them 
be  lost. 

Pise.  Well,  scholar,  that  I  will,  and  I 
will  hide  nothing  from  you  that  I  can  remember,  and  can 
think  may  help  you  forward  towards  a  perfection  in  this  art. 
And  because  we  have  so  much  time,  and  I  have  said  so 
little  of  roach  and  dace,  I  will  give  you  some  directions 
concerning  them. 

Some  say  the  roach  is  so  called  from  rutilusy  which  they 
say  signifies  red  fins.  He  is  a  fish  of  no  great  reputation  for 
his  dainty  taste  ;  and  his  spawn  is  accounted  much  better 
than  any  other  part  of  him.  And  you  may  take  notice, 
that  as  the  carp  is  accounted  the  water-fox,  for  his  cunning ; 
so  the  roach  is  accounted  the  water-sheep,  for  his  simplicity 
or  foolishness.  It  is  noted,  that  the  roach  and  dace  recover 
strength,  and  grow  in  season,  in  a  fortnight  after  spawning ; 
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the  barbel  and  chub  in  a  month  ;  the  trout  in  four  months ; 
and  the  salmon  in  the  like  time,  if  he  gets  into  the  sea,  and 
after  into  fresh  water. 

Roaches  be  accounted  much  better  in  the  river  than  in  a 
pond,  though  ponds  usually  breed  the  biggest.  But  there  is 
a  kind  of  bastard  small  roach,  that  breeds  in  ponds,  with  a 
very  forked  tail,  and  of  a  very  small  size,  which  some  say  is 
bred  by  the  bream  and  right  roach  ;  and  some  ponds  are 
stored  with  these  beyond  belief;  and  knowing-men,  that 
know  their  difference,  call  them  ruds  ;  they  differ  from  the 
true  roach  as  much  as  a  herring  from  a  pilchard.  And  these 
bastard  breed  of  roach  are  now  scattered  in  many  rivers ; 
but  I  think  not  in  the  Thames,  which  I  believe  affords  the 
largest  and  fattest  in  this  nation,  especially  below  London 
Bridge.  The  roach  is  a  leather-mouthed  fish,  and  has  a 
kind  of  saw-like  teeth  in  his  throat.  And  lastly,  let  me  tell 
you,  the  roach  makes  an  angler  capital  sport,  especially  the 
great  roaches  about  London,  where  I  think  there  be  the  best 
roach  anglers.  And  I  think  the  best  trout  anglers  be  in 
Derbyshire  ;  for  the  waters  there  are  clear  to  an  extremity. 

Next,  let  me  tell  you,  you  shall  fish  for  this  roach  in 
winter  with  paste  or  gentles  5  in  April,  with  worms  or 
cadis ;  in  the  very  hot  months  with  little  white  snails,  or 
with  flies  under  water,  for  he  seldom  takes  them  at  the  top, 
though  the  dace  will.  In  many  of  the  hot  months  roaches 
may  also  be  caught  thus :  take  a  May-fly  or  ant-fly,  sink 
him  with  a  little  lead  to  the  bottom,  near  to  the  piles  or 
posts  of  a  bridge,  or  near  to  any  posts  of  a  weir,  I  mean  any 
deep  place  where  roaches  lie  quietly,  and  then  pull  your  fly 
up  very  leisurely,  and  usually  a  roach  will  follow  your  bait 
to  the  very  top  of  the  water,  and  gaze  on  it  there,  and  run 
at  it  and  take  it,  lest  the  fly  should  fly  away  from  him. 

I  have  seen  this  done  at  Windsor  and  Henley-bridge,  and 
great  store  of  roach  taken,  and  sometimes  a  dace  or  chub ; 
and  in  August  you  may  fish  for  them  with  a  paste  made 
only  of  the  crumbs  of  bread,  which  should  be  of  pure  fine 
manchet ;  and  that  paste  must  be  so  tempered  betwixt  your 
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hands  till  it  be  both  soft  and  tough  too  ;  a  very  little  water, 
and  time  and  labour,  and  clean  hands,  will  make  it  a  most 
excellent  paste :  but  when  you  fish  with  it,  you  must  have 
a  small  hook,  a  quick  eye,  and  a  nimble  hand,  or  the  bait  is 
lost,  and  the  fish  too  (if  one  may  lose  that  which  he  never 
had).  With  this  paste  you  may,  as  I  said,  take  both  the 
roach  and  the  dace  or  dare,  for  they  be  much  of  a  kind  in 
matter  of  feeding,  cunning,  goodness,  and  usually  in  size. 
And  therefore,  take  this  general  direction  for  some  other 
baits  which  may  concern  you  to  take  notice  of.  They  will 
bite  almost  at  any  fly,  but  especially  at  ant-flies ;  concerning 
which,  take  this  direction,  for  it  is  very  good  : 

Take  the  blackish  ant-fly  out  of  the  mole-hill  or  ant-hill, 
in  which  place  you  shall  find  them  in  the  month  of  June, 
or  if  that  be  too  early  in  the  year,  then  doubtless  you  may 
find  them  in  July,  August,  and  most  of  September  ;  gather 
them  alive  with  both  their  wings,  and  then  put  them  into  a 
glass  that  will  hold  a  quart  or  a  pottle  ;  but  first  put  into 
the  glass  a  handful  or  more  of  the  moist  earth  out  of  which 
you  gather  them,  and  as  much  of  the  roots  of  the  grass  of 
the  said  hillock,  and  then  put  in  the  flies  gently,  that  they 
lose  not  their  wings ;  lay  a  clod  of  earth  over  it,  and  then 
so  many  as  are  put  into  the  glass  without  bruising  will  live 
there  a  month  or  more,  and  be  always  in  a  readiness  for  you 
to  fish  with  ;  but  if  you  would  have  them  keep  longer,  then 
get  any  great  earthen  pot,  or  barrel  of  three  or  four  gallons 
(whicn  is  better)  then  wash  your  barrel  with  water  and 
honey,  and  having  put  into  it  a  quantity  of  earth  and  grass 
roots,  then  put  in  your  flies,  and  cover  it,  and  they  will  live 
a  quarter  of  a  year  :  these  in  any  stream  and  clear  water  are 
a  deadly  bait  for  roach  or  dace,  or  for  a  chub  ;  and  your  rule 
is  to  fish  not  less  than  a  handful  from  the  bottom. 

I  shall  next  tell  you  a  winter  bait  for  a  roach,  a  dace,  or 
chub,  and  it  is  choicely  good.  About  AU-hallowtide  and  so 
till  frost  comes,  when  you  see  men  ploughing  up  heath 
ground,  or  sandy  ground,  or  greenswards,  then  follow  the 
plough,  and  you  shall  find  a  white  worm  as   big  as  two 
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maggots,  and  it  hath  a  red  head  (you  may  observe  in  what 
ground  most  are,  for  there  the  crows  will  be  very  watchful 
and  follow  the  plough  very  close) ;  it  is  all  soft,  and  full  of 
whitish  guts  ;  a  worm,  that  is,  in  Norfolk  and  some  other 
counties,  called  a  grub  ;  and  is  bred  of  the  spawn  or  eggs  of 
a  beetle,  which  she  leaves  in  holes  that  she  digs  in  the 
ground  under  cow  or  horse-dung,  and  there  rests  all  winter, 
and  in  March  or  April  comes  to  be  first  a  red,  and  then  a 
black  beetle.  Gather  a  thousand  or  two  of  these,  and  put 
them  with  a  peck  or  two  of  their  own  earth  into  some  tub 
or  firkin,  and  cover  and  keep  them  so  warm  that  the  frost 
or  cold  air  or  winds  kill  them  not :  these  you  may  keep  all 
winter,  and  kill  fish  with  them  at  any  time  ;  and  if  you  put 
some  of  them  into  a  little  earth  and  honey,  a  day  before  you 
use  them,  you  will  find  them  an  excellent  bait  for  bream, 
carp,  or  indeed  for  almost  any  fish. 

And  after  this  manner  you  may  also  keep  gentles  all 
winter ;  which  are  a  good  bait  then,  and  much  the  better 
for  being  lively  and  tough.  Or  you  may  breed  and  keep 
gentles  thus :  take  a  piece  of  beast's  liver,  and  with  a  cross 
stick  hang  it  in  some  corner,  over  a  pot  or  barrel  half  full  of 
dry  clay  :  and  as  the  gentles  grow  big  they  will  fall  into 
the  barrel  and  scour  themselves,  and  be  always  ready  for  use 
whensoever  you  incline  to  fish  ;  and  these  gentles  may  be 
thus  created  till  after  Michaelmas.  But  if  you  desire  to 
keep  gentles  to  fish  with  all  the  year,  then  get  a  dead  cat  or 
a  kite,  and  let  it  be  fly-blown  ;  and  when  the  gentles  begin 
to  be  alive  and  to  stir,  then  bury  it  and  them  in  soft  moist 
earth,  but  as  free  from  frost  as  you  can  ;  and  these  you  may 
dig  up  at  any  time  when  you  intend  to  use  them  :  these 
will  last  till  March,  and  about  that  time  turn  to  be  flies. 

But  if  you  will  be  nice  to  foul  your  fingers  (which  good 
anglers  seldom  are),  then  take  this  bait :  get  a  handful  of 
well-made  malt,  and  put  into  a  dish  of  water ;  and  then 
wash  and  rub  it  betwixt  your  hands  till  you  make  it  clean, 
and  as  free  from  husks  as  you  can ;  then  put  that  water  from 
it,  and  put  a  small  quantity  of  fresh  water  to  it,  and  set  it 
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in  something  that  is  fit  for  that  purpose,  over  the  fire,  where 
it  is  not  to  boil  apace,  but  leisurely  and  very  softly,  until  it 
become  somewhat  soft,  which  you  may  try  by  feeling  it 
betwixt  your  finger  and  thumb ;  and  when  it  is  soft,  then 
put  your  water  from  it,  and  then  take  a  sharp  knife,  and 
turning  the  sprout  end  of  the  corn  upward,  with  the  point 
of  your  knife  take  the  back  part  of  the  husk  off  from  it,  and 
yet  leaving  a  kind  of  inward  husk  on  the  corn,  or  else  it  is 
marred  ;  and  then  cut  off  that  sprouted  end  (I  mean  a  little 
of  it)  that  the  white  may  appear,  and  so  pull  off  the  husk 
on  the  cloven  side  (as  I  directed  you)  and  then  cutting  off  a 
very  little  of  the  other  end,  that  so  your  hook  may  enter ; 
and  if  your  hook  be  small  and  good,  you  will  find  this  to  be 
a  very  choice  bait  either  for  winter  or  summer,  you  some- 
times casting  a  little  of  it  into  the  place  where  your  float 
swims. 

And  to  take  the  roach  and  dace,  a  good  bait  is  the  young 
brood  of  wasps  or  bees,  if  you  dip  their  heads  in  blood  ; 
especially  good  for  bream,  if  they  be  baked  or  hardened  in 
their  husks  in  an  oven,  after  the  bread  is  taken  out  of  it,  or 
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hardened  on  a  fire  shovel ;  and  so  also  is  the  thick  blood  of 
sheep,  being  half  dried  on  a  trencher,  that  so  you  may  cut  it 
into  such  pieces  as  may  best  fit  the  size  of  your  hook,  and 
a  little  salt  keeps  it  from  growing  black,  and  makes  it  not  the 
worse  but  better  :  this  is  taken  to  be  a  choice  bait  if  rightly 
ordered. 

There  be  several  oils  of  a  strong  smell  that  I  have  been 
told  of,  and  to  be  excellent  to  tempt  fish  to  bite,  of  which  I 
could  say  much ;  but  I  remember  I  once  carried  a  small 
bottle  from  Sir  George  Hastings  to  Sir  Henry  Wotton  (they 
were  both  chymical  men)  as  a  great  present;  it  was  sent 
and  received,  and  used  with  great  confidence ;  and  yet  upon 
inquiry,  I  found  it  did  not  answer  the  expectation  of  Sir 
Henry,  which,  with  the  help  of  this  and  other  circumstances, 
makes  me  have  little  belief  in  such  things  as  many  men 
talk  of :  not  but  that  I  think  fishes  both  smell  and  hear  (as 
I  have  expressed  in  my  former  discourse) ;  but  there  is  a 
mysterious  knack,  which,  though  it  be  much  easier  than  the 
philosopher's  stone,  yet  it  is  not  attainable  by  common 
capacities,  or  else  lies  locked  up  in  the  brain  or  breast  of 
some  chymical  man,  that,  like  the  Rosicrucians,  will  not 
yet  reveal  it.  But  let  me  nevertheless  tell  you,  that  camphor, 
put  with  moss  into  your  worm-bag  with  your  worms,  makes 
them  (if  many  anglers  be  not  very  much  mistaken)  a  tempt- 
ing bait,  and  the  angler  more  fortunate.  But  I  stepped  by 
chance  into  this  discourse  of  oils  and  fishes  smelling ;  and 
though  there  might  be  more  said,  both  of  it  and  of  baits  for 
roach  and  dace  and  other  float  fish,  yet  I  will  forbear  it  at 
this  time,  and  tell  you  in  the  next  place  how  you  are  to 
prepare  your  tackling ;  concerning  which  I  will,  for  sport's 
sake,  give  you  an  old  rhyme  out  of  an  old  fish-book,  which 
will  prove  a  part,  and  but  a  part,  of  what  you  are  to  provide. 

My  rod  and  my  line,  my  float  and  my  lead. 

My  hook  and  my  plummet,  my  whetstone  and  knife, 

My  basket,  my  baits  both  living  and  dead, 
My  net,  and  my  meat,  fir  that  is  the  chief: 
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Then  I  must  have  thread,  and  hairs  green  and  small, 
With  mine  angling-purse — and  so  you  have  all. 

But  you  must  have  all  these  tackling,  and  twice  so  many 
more,  with  which,  if  you  mean  to  be  a  fisher,  you  must  store 
yourself;  and  to  that  purpose  I  will  go  with  you  either  to 
Mr.  Margrave,  who  dwells  amongst  the  booksellers  in  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard,  or  to  Mr.  John  Stubs,  near  to  the  Swan 
in  Golden  Lane ;  they  be  both  honest  men,  and  will  fit  an 
angler  with  what  tackling  he  lacks. 

Ven.  Then,  good  master,  let  it  Be  at ,  for  he  is  nearest 

to  my  dwelling ;  and  I  pray  let  us  meet  there  the  ninth  of 
May  next,  about  two  of  the  clock,  and  I'll  want  nothing  that 
a  fisher  should  be  furnished  with. 

Pise.  Well,  and  I'll  not  fail  you  (God  willing)  at  the  time 
and  place  appointed. 

Ven.  I  thank  you,  good  master,  and  I  will  not  fail  you  : 
and,  good  master,  tell  me  what  baits  more  you  remember,  for 
it  will  not  now  be  long  ere  we  shall  be  at  Tottenham  High 
Cross,  and  when  we  come  thither  I  will  make  you  some 
requital  of  your  pains,  by  repeating  as  choice  a  copy  of  verses 
as  any  we  have  heard  since  we  met  together ;  and  that  is  a 
proua  word,  for  we  have  heard  very  good  ones. 

Pise.  Well,  scholar,  and  I  shall  be  then  right  glad  to  hear 
them  ;  and  I  will,  as  we  walk,  tell  you  whatsoever  comes  in 
my  mind,  that  I  think  may  be  worth  your  hearing.  You 
may  make  another  choice  bait  thus  :  take  a  handful  or  two 
of  the  best  and  biggest  wheat  you  can  get,  boil  it  in  a  little 
milk  (like  as  frumity  is  boiled) ;  boil  it  so  till  it  be  soft,  and 
then  fry  it  very  leisurely  with  honey,  and  a  little  beaten 
saffron  dissolved  in  milk ;  and  you  will  find  this  a  choice 
bait,  and  good,  I  think,  for  any  fish,  especially  for  roach, 
dace,  chub,  or  grayling :  I  know  not  but  that  it  may  be  as 
good  for  a  river  carp,  and  especially  if  the  ground  be  a  little 
baited  with  it. 

And  you  may  also  note,  that  the  spawn  of  most  fish  is  a 
very  tempting  bait,  being  a  little  hardened  on  a  warm  tile, 
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and  cut  into  fit  pieces.  Nay,  mulberries,  and  those  black- 
berries which  grow  upon  briars,  be  good  baits  for  chubs  or 
carps ;  with  these  many  have  been  taken  in  ponds,  and  in 
some  rivers  where  such  trees  have  grown  near  the  water, 
and  the  fruits  customarily  dropped  into  it.  And  there  be  a 
hundred  other  baits,  more  than  .can  be  well  named,  which, 
by  constant  baiting  the  water,  will  become  a  tempting  bait 
to  any  fish  in  it. 

You  are  also  to  know  that  there  be  divers  kinds  of  cadis, 
or  case-worms,  that  are  to  be  found  in  this  nation,  in  several 
distinct  counties,  and  in  several  little  brooks  that  relate  to 
bigger  rivers ;  as  namely,  one  cadis  called  a  piper,  whose 
husk  or  case  is  a  piece  of  reed  about  an  inch  long,  or  longer, 
as  big  about  as  the  compass  of  a  twopence.  These  worms 
being  kept  three  or  four  days  in  a  woollen  bag,  with  sand  at 
the  bottom  of  it,  and  the  bag  wet  once  a  day,  will  in  three 
or  four  days  turn  to  be  yellow  :  and  these  be  a  choice  bait 
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for  the  chub  or  chavender,  or  indeed  for  any  great  fish,  for  it 
is  a  large  bait. 

There  is  also  a  lesser  cadis-worm,  called  a  cock-spur,  being 
in  fashion  like  the  spur  of  a  cock,  sharp  at  one  end  ;  and  the 
case  or  house,  in  which  this  dwells,  is  made  of  small  husks, 
and  gravel,  and  slime,  most  curiously  made  of  these,  even  so 
as  to  be  wondered  at,  but  not  to  be  made  by  man  no  more 
than  a  king-fisher's  nest  can,  which  is  made  of  little  fishes9 
bones,  and  have  such  a  geometrical  interweaving  and  con- 
nection, as  the  like  is  not  to  be  done  by  the  art  of  man  : 
this  kind  of  cadis  is  a  choice  bait  for  any  float-fish  ;  it  is 
much  less  than  the  piper-cadis,  and  to  be  so  ordered ;  and 
these  may  be  so  preserved,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  days,  or  it 
may  be  longer. 

There  is  also  another  cadis,  called  by  some  a  straw-worm, 
and  by  some  a  ruff-coat,  whose  house  or  case  is  made  of  little 
pieces  of  bents,  and  rushes,  and  straws,  and  water-weeds, 
and  I  know  not  what,  which  are  so  knit  together  with  con- 
densed slime,  that  they  stick  about  her  husk  or  case,  not 
unlike  the  bristles  of  a  hedgehog;  these  three  cadises  are 
commonly  taken  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  and  are  good 
indeed  to  take  any  kind  of  fish,  with  float  or  otherwise.  I 
might  tell  you  of  many  more,  which  as  these  do  early,  so 
those  have  their  time  also  of  turning  to  be  flies  later  in  summer ; 
but  I  might  lose  myself  and  tire  you  by  such  a  discourse  : 
I  shall  therefore  but  remember  you,  that  to  know  these,  and 
their  several  kinds,  and  to  what  flies  every  particular  cadis 
turns,  and  then  how  to  use  them,  first  as  they  be  cadis,  and 
after  as  they  be  flies,  is  an  art,  and  an  art  that  every  one  that 
professes  to  be  an  angler  has  not  leisure  to  search  after,  and, 
if  he  had,  is  not  capable  of  learning. 

I  will  tell  you,  scholar,  several  countries  have  several 
kinds  of  cadises,  that  indeed  differ  as  much  as  dogs  do  ;  that 
is  to  say,  as  much  as  a  very  cur  and  a  greyhound  do.  These 
be  usually  bred  in  the  very  little  rills,  or  ditches,  that  run 
into  bigger  rivers :  and  I  think,  a  more  proper  bait  for  those 
very  rivers  than  any  other.     I  know  not  how  or  of  what, 
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this  cadis  receives  life,  or  what  coloured  fly  it  turns  to ;  but 
doubtless  they  are  the  death  of  many  trouts ;  and  this  is  one 
killing  way  : 

Take  one  (or  more  if  need  be)  of  these  large  yellow  cadis  : 
pull  off  his  head,  and  with  it  pull  out  his  black  gut :  put  the 
body  (as  little  bruised  as  is  possible)  on  a  very  little  hook, 
armed  on  with  a  red  hair  (which  will  show  like  the  cadis 
head)  and  a  very  little  thin  lead,  so  put  upon  the  shank  of 
the  hook  that  it  may  sink  presently  :  throw  this  bait,  thus 
ordered  (which  will  look  very  yellow)  into  any  great  still 
hole  where  a  trout  is,  and  he  will  presently  venture  his  life 
for  it,  'tis  not  to  be  doubted,  if  you  be  not  espied  ;  and  that 
the  bait  first  touch  the  water  before  the  line.  And  this  will 
do  best  in  the  deepest,  stillest  water. 

Next  let  me  tell  you,  I  have  been  much  pleased  to  walk 
quietly  by  a  brook  with  a  little  stick  in  my  hand,  with  which 
I  might  easily  take  these,  and  consider  the  curiosity  of  their 
composure ;  and  if  you  shall  ever  like  to  do  so,  then  note, 
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that  your  stick  must  be  a  little  hazel  or  willow,  cleft,  or  have 
a  nick  at  one  end  of  it ;  by  which  means  you  may  with  ease 
take  many  of  them  in  that  nick  out  of  the  water,  before  you 
have  any  occasion  to  use  them.  These,  my  honest  scholar, 
are  some  observations  told  to  you  as  they  now  come  suddenly 
into  my  memory,  of  which  you  may  make  some  use ;  but 
for  the  practical  part,  it  is  that  that  makes  an  angler :  it  is 
diligence,  and  observation,  and  practice,  and  an  ambition  to 
be  the  best  in  the  art,  that  must  do  it.  I  will  tell  you, 
scholar,  I  once  heard  one  say,  "  I  envy  not  him  that  eats 
better  meat  than  I  do,  nor  him  that  is  richer,  or  that  wears 
better  clothes  than  I  do ;  I  envy  nobody  but  him,  and  him 
only,  that  catches  more  fish  than  I  do."  And  such  a  man  is 
like  to  prove  an  angler ;  and  this  noble  emulation  I  wish  to 
you  and  all  young  anglers. 


CHAPTER   XVIII 


Of  the  Minnow  or  Penk,  of  the  Loach ,  and  of  the  Bull-head 
or  Miller  s  Thumb. 


|  ISC.  There  be  also  three  or  four  other  little 
fish  that  I  had  almost  forgot,  that  are  all 
without  scales,  and  may  for  excellency  of 
meat  be  compared  to  any  fish  of  greatest 
value  and  largest  size.  They  be  usually 
full  of  eggs  or  spawn  all  the  months  of 
summer ;  for  they  breed  often,  as  it  is 
observed  mice,  and  many  of  the  smaller  four-footed  creatures 
of  the  earth  do  ;  and  as  those,  so  these,  come  quickly  to  their 
full  growth  and  perfection.  And  it  is  needful  that  they 
breed  both  often  and  numerously,  for  they  be  (besides  other 
accidents  of  ruin)  both  a  prey  and  baits  for  other  fish.  And 
first,  I  shall  tell  you  of  the  minnow  or  penk. 

The  minnow  hath,  when  he  is  in  perfect  season,  and  not 
sick  (which  is  only  presently  after  spawning),  a  kind  of 
dappled  or  waved  colour,  like  to  a  panther,  on  his  sides, 
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inclining  to  a  greenish  and  sky-colour,  his  belly  being  milk- 
white,  and  his  back  almost  black  or  blackish.  He  is  a  sharp 
biter  at  a  small  worm,  and  in  hot  weather  makes  excellent 
sport  for  young  anglers,  or  boys,  or  women  that  love  that 
recreation,  and  in  the  spring  they  make  of  them  excellent 
minnow-tansies;  for  being  washed  well  in  salt,  and  their 
heads  and  tails  cut  off,  and  their  guts  taken  out,  and  not 
washed  after,  they  prove  excellent  for  that  use ;  that  is, 
being  fried  with  yolks  of  eggs,  the  flowers  of  cowslips,  and 
of  primroses,  and  a  little  tansy ;  thus  used  they  make  a 
dainty  dish  of  meat. 

The  loach  is,  as  I  told  you,  a  most  dainty  fish  ;  he  breeds 
and  feeds  in  little  and  clear  swift  brooks  or  rills,  and  lives 
there  upon  the  gravel,  and  in  the  sharpest  streams :  he 
grows  not  to  be  above  a  finger  long,  and  no  thicker  than 
is  suitable  to  that  length.  This  loach  is  not  unlike  the 
shape  of  the  eel  :  he  has  a  beard  or  wattles  like  a  barbel. 
He  has  two  fins  at  his  sides,  four  at  his  belly,  and  one  at  his 
tail ;  he  is  dappled  with  many  black  or  brown  spots,  his 
mouth  is  barbel-like  under  his  nose.  This  fish  is  usually 
full  of  eggs  or  spawn  ;  and  is  by  Gesner,  and  other  learned 
physicians,  commended  for  great  nourishment,  and  to  be 
very  grateful  both  to  the  palate  and  stomach  of  sick  persons  : 
he  is  to  be  fished  for  with  a  very  small  worm  at  the  bottom, 
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for  he  very  seldom  or  never  rises  above  the  gravel,  on  which 
I  told  you  he  usually  gets  his  living. 

The  miller's  thumb,  or  bull-head,  is  a  fish  of  no  pleasing 
shape.  He  is  by  Gesner  compared  to  the  sea-toad-fish,  for 
his  similitude  and  shape.  It  has  a  head  big  and  flat,  much 
greater  than  suitable  to  his  body ;  a  mouth  very  wide,  and 
usually  gaping.  He  is  without  teeth,  but  his  lips  are  very 
rough,  much  Tike  to  a  file.  He  hath  two  fins  near  to  his 
gills,  which  be  roundish  or  crested  ;  two  fins  also  under  the 
belly ;  two  on  the  back ;  one  below  the  vent ;  and  the  fin 
of  his  tail  is  round.  Nature  hath  painted  the  body  of  this 
fish  with  whitish,  blackish  and  brownish  spots.  They  be 
usually  full  of  eggs  or  spawn  all  the  summer  (I  mean  the 
females) ;  and  those  eggs  swell  their  vents  almost  into  the 
form  of  a  dug.  They  begin  to  spawn  about  April,  and  (as 
I  told  you)  spawn  several  months  in  the  summer ;  and  in 
the  winter,  the  minnow,  and  loach,  and  bull-head  dwell  in 
the  mud,  as  the  eel  doth  ;  or  we  know  not  where,  no  more 
than  we  know  where  the  cuckoo  and  swallow,  and  other 
half-year  birds  (which  first  appear  to  us  in  April)  spend  their 
six  cold,  winter,  melancholy  months.  This  bull-head  does 
usually  dwell,  and  hide  himself,  in  holes,  or  amongst  stones 
in  clear  water ;  and  in  very  hot  days  will  lie  a  long  time 
very  still,  and  sun  himself,  and  will  be  easy  to  be  seen  upon 
any  flat  stone,  or  any  gravel ;  at  which  time  he  will  suffer 
an  angler  to  put  a  hook,  baited  with  a  small  worm,  very 
near  unto  his  very  mouth  ;  and  he  never  refuses  to  bite,  nor 
indeed  to  be  caught  with  the  worst  of  anglers.  Matthiolus 
commends  him  much  more  for  his  taste  and  nourishment, 
than  for  his  shape  or  beauty. 

There  is  also  a  fish  called  a  sticklebag :  a  fish  without 
scales,  but  hath  his  body  fenced  with  several  prickles.  I 
know  not  where  he  dwells  in  winter,  nor  what  he  is  good 
for  in  summer,  but  only  to  make  sport  for  boys  and  women- 
anglers,  and  to  feed  other  fish  that  be  fish  of  prey,  as  trout 
in  particular,  who  will  bite  at  him  as  at  a  penk,  and  better, 
if  your  hook  be  rightly  baited  with  him  ;  for  he  may  be  so 
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baited  as,  his  tail  turning  like  the  sail  of  a  windmill,  will 
make  him  turn  more  quick  than  any  penk  or  minnow  can. 
For  note,  that  the  nimble  turning  of  that,  or  the  minnow,  is 
the  perfection  of  minnow  fishing.  To  which  end,  if  you 
put  your  hook  into  his  mouth,  and  out  at  his  tail,  and  then, 
having  first  tied  him  with  white  thread  a  little  above  his 
tail,  and  placed  him  after  such  a  manner  on  your  hook,  as 
he  is  like  to  turn,  then  sew  up  his  mouth  to  your  line,  and 
he  is  like  to  turn  quick,  and  tempt  any  trout ;  but  if  he  do 
not  turn  quick,  then  turn  his  tail  a  little  more  or  less  towards 
the  inner  part,  or  towards  the  side  of  the  hook,  or  put  the 
minnow,  or  sticklebag,  a  little  more  crooked  or  more  straight 
on  your  hook,  until  it  will  turn  both  true  and  fast ;  and 
then  doubt  not  but  to  tempt  any  great  trout  that  lies  in  a 
swift  stream.  And  the  loach  that  I  told  you  of  will  do  the 
like :  no  bait  is  more  tempting,  provided  the  loach  be  not 
too  big. 

And  now,  scholar,  with  the  help  of  this  fine  morning, 
and  your  patient  attention,  I  have  said  all  that  my  present 
memory  will  afford  me  concerning  most  of  the  several  fish 
that  are  usually  fished  for  in  fresh  waters. 

Ven.  But,   master,  you  have,  by   your   former   civility, 
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made  me  hope  that  you  will  make  good  your  promise,  and 
say  something  of  the  several  rivers  that  be  of  most  note  in 
this  nation  ;  and  also  of  fish-ponds  and  the  ordering  of 
them ;  and  do  it,  I  pray,  good  master,  for  I  love  any  dis- 
course of  rivers,  and  fish  and  fishing ;  the  time  spent  in 
such  discourse  passes  away  very  pleasantly. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


Of  several  Riversy  and  some  observations  of  Fish. 


ISC.  Well,  scholar,  since  the  ways  and 
weather  do  both  favour  us,  and  that  we  yet 
see  not  Tottenham  Cross,  you  shall  see  my 
willingness  to  satisfy  your  desire.  And 
first,  for  the  rivers  of  this  nation,  there  be 
(as  you  may  note  out  of  Doctor  Heylin's 
Geography,  and  others)  in  number  325, 
but  those  of  chiefest  note  he  reckons  and  describes  as 
followeth  : 

1.  The  chief  is  Thamesis,  compounded  of  two  rivers, 
Thame  and  Isis,  whereof  the  former,  rising  somewhat 
beyond  Thame  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  the  latter  in 
Cirencester  in  Gloucestershire,  meet  together  about  Dor- 
chester in  Oxfordshire  ;  the  issue  of  which  happy  conjunc- 
tion is  the  Thamesis,  or  Thames ;  hence  it  flieth  betwixt 
Berks,  Buckinghamshire,  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Kent,  and 
Essex  ;  and  so  weddeth  himself  to  the  Kentish  Medway, 
in  the  very  jaws  of  the  ocean.     This  glorious  river  feeleth 
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the  violence  and  benefit  of  the  sea  more  than  any  river  in 
Europe,  ebbing  and  flowing  twice  a  day,  more  than  sixty 
miles :  about  whose  banks  are  so  many  fair  towns  and 
princely  palaces  that  a  German  poet  thus  truly  spake  : 

Tot  campos,  etc. 

We  saw  so  many  woods  and  princely  bowers. 
Sweet  fields,  brave  palaces,  and  stately  towers, 
So  many  gardens  dress*  d  with  curious  care, 
That  Thames  with  royal  Tiber  may  compare. 

2.  The  second  river  of  note  is  Sabrina,  or  Severn  :  it 
hath  its  beginning  in  Plynlimmon  Hill  in  Montgomeryshire, 
and  his  end  seven  miles  from  Bristol,  washing,  in  the  mean 
space,  the  walls  of  Shrewsbury,  Worcester,  and  Gloucester, 
and  divers  other  places  and  palaces  of  note. 

3.  Trent,  so  called  from  thirty  kind  of  fishes  that  are 
found  in  it,  or  for  that  it  receiveth  thirty  lesser  rivers ;  who, 
having  his  fountain  in  Staffordshire,  and  gliding  through 
the  counties  of  Nottingham,  Lincoln,  Leicester,  and  York, 
augmenteth  the  turbulent  current  of  Humber,  the  most 
violent  stream  of  all  the  isle.  This  Humber  is  not,  to  say 
truth,  a  distinct  river,  having  a  spring-head  of  his  own,  but 
it  is  rather  the  mouth  or  aestuarium  of  divers  rivers  here 
confluent,  and  meeting  together,  namely,  your  Derwent, 
and  especially  of  Ouse  and  Trent ;  and  (as  the  Danow, 
having  received  into  its  channel  the  river  Dravus,  Savus, 
Tibiscus,  and  divers  others)  changeth  his  name  into  this  of 
Humberabus,  as  the  old  geographers  call  it. 

4.  Medway,  a  Kentish  river,  famous  for  harbouring  the 
royal  navy. 

5.  Tweed,  the  north-east  bound  of  England  ;  on  whose 
northern  banks  is  seated  the  strong  and  impregnable  town 
of  Berwick. 

6.  Tyne,  famous  for  Newcastle,  and  her  inexhaustible 
coal-pits.  These  and  the  rest  of  principal  note,  are  thus 
comprehended  in  one  of  Mr.  Drayton's  sonnets. 
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The  floods'  queen,  Thames,  fir  ships  and  swam  is  crowed; 

And  stately  Severn  fir  her  shore  is  praised; 
The  crystal  Trent,  fir  firds  and  fish  renown  d; 

And  Avon *s  fame  to  Albion *s  cliffs  is  raised. 
Carlegion  Chester  vaunts  her  holy  Dee; 

Yorh  many  wonders  of  her  Ouse  can  tell; 
The.Peak,  her  Dove,  whose  banks  so  fertile  be; 

And  Kent  will  say,  her  Medway  doth  excel. 
Cotswold  commends  her  I  sis  to  the  Thame; 

Our  northern  borders  boast  of  Tweed* s  fair  flood  ; 
Our  western  parts  extol  their  Willy' s  fame  ; 

And  the  old  Lea  brags  of  the  Danish  blood. 

These  observations  are  out  of  learned  Dr.  Heylin,  and  my 
old  deceased  friend,  Michael  Drayton ;  and  because  you  say 

fou  love  such  discourses  as  these,  of  rivers  and  fish  and  fishing, 
love  you  the  better,  and  love  the  more  to  impart  them  to 
you  :  nevertheless,  scholar,  if  I  should  begin  but  to  name  the 
several  sorts  of  strange  fish  that  are  usually  taken  in  many  of 
those  rivers  that  run  into  the  sea,  I  might  beget  wonder  in 
you,  or  unbelief,  or  both  ;  and  yet  I  will  venture  to  tell  you 
a  real  truth  concerning  one  lately  dissected  by  Dr.  Wharton, 
a  man  of  great  learning  and  experience,  and  of  equal  freedom 
to  communicate  it ;  one  that  loves  me  and  my  art ;  one  to 
whom  I  have  been  beholden  for  many  of  the  choicest  obser- 
vations that  I  have  imparted  to  you.  This  good  man,  that 
dares  to  do  anything  rather  than  tell  an  untruth,  did  (I  say) 
tell  me  he  had  lately  dissected  one  strange  fish,  and  he  thus 
described  it  to  me  : 

"The  fish  was  almost  a  yard  broad,  and  twice  that 
length ;  his  mouth  wide  enough  to  receive,  or  take  into  it, 
the  head  of  a  man  ;  his  stomach  seven  or  eight  inches  broad  : 
he  is  of  a  slow  motion,  and  usually  lies  or  lurks  close  in  the 
mud,  and  has  a  movable  string  on  his  head,  about  a  span  or 
near  unto  a  quarter  of  a  yard  long,  by  the  moving  of  which 
(which  is  his  natural  bait)  when  he  lies  close  and  unseen  in 
the  mud,  he  draws  other  smaller  fish  so  close  to  him  that  he  can 
suck  them  into  his  mouth,  and  so  devours  and  digests  them." 
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And,  scholar,  do  not  wonder  at  this,  for  besides  the  credit 
of  the  relater,  you  are  to  note,  many  of  these,  and  fishes  that 
are  of  the  like  and  more  unusual  shapes,  are  very  often  taken 
on  the  mouths  of  our  sea-rivers,  and  on  the  sea-shore  ;  and 
this  will  be  no  wonder  to  any  that  have  travelled  Egypt ; 
where  'tis  known  the  famous  river  Nilus  does  not  only  breed 
fishes  that  yet  want  names,  but  by  the  overflowing  of  that 
river,  and  the  help  of  the  sun's  heat  on  the  fat  slime  which 
that  river  leaves  on  the  banks  (when  it  falls  back  into  its 
natural  channel)  such  strange  fish  and  beasts  are  also  bred, 
that  no  man  can  give  a  name  to,  as  Grotius  (in  his  Sophom) 
and  others,  have  observed. 

But  whither  am  I  strayed  in  this  discourse  ?  I  will  end  it 
by  telling  you,  that  at  the  mouth  of  some  of  these  rivers  of 
ours  herrings  are  so  plentiful,  as  namely,  near  to  Yarmouth, 
in  Norfolk,  and  in  the  west  country,  pilchers  so  very  plenti- 
ful, as  you  will  wonder  to  read  what  our  learned  Camden 
relates  of  them  in  his  Britannia  (pp.  178,  186). 

Well,  scholar,  I  will  stop  here,  and  tell  you  what  by  read- 
ing and  conference  I  have  observed  concerning  fish-ponds. 


CHAPTER    XX 


Of  Fhhpondsy  and  how  to  order  them. 

|  ISC.  Doctor  Lebault,  the  learned  French- 
man, in  his  large  discourse  of  Mai  son 
Rustique,  gives  this  direction  for  making 
of  fish-ponds ;  I  shall  refer  you  to  him  to 
read  at  large,  but  I  think  I  shall  contract 
it,  and  yet  make  it  as  useful. 

He  adviseth,  that  when  you  have  drained 
the  ground,  and  made  the  earth  firm  where  the  head  of  the 
pond  must  be,  that  you  must  then,  in  that  place,  drive  in 
two  or  three  rows  of  oak  or  elm  piles,  which  should  be 
scorched  in  the  fire,  or  half-burnt,  before  they  be  driven  into 
the  earth  (for  being  thus  used,  it  preserves  them  much  longer 
from  rotting) ;  and  having  done  so,  lay  faggots  or  bavins  of 
smaller  wood  betwixt  them,  and  then  earth  betwixt  and 
above  them,  and  then  having  first  very  well  rammed  them 
and  the  earth,  use  another  pile  in  like  manner  as  the  first 
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were  :  and  note,  that  the  second  pile  is  to  be  of  or  about  the 
height  that  you  intend  to  make  your  sluice  or  flood-gate,  or 
the  vent  that  you  intend  shall  convey  the  overflowings  of 
your  pond  in  any  flood  that  shall  endanger  the  breaking  of 
the  pond-dam. 

Then  he  advises,  that  you  plant  willows  or  owlers  about 
it,  or  both,  and  then  cast  in  bavins  in  some  places,  not  far 
from  the  side,  and  in  the  most  sandy  places,  for  fish  both  to 
spawn  upon,  and  to  defend  them  and  the  young  fry  from  the 
many  fish,  and  also  from  vermin  that  lie  at  watch  to  destroy 
them,  especially  the  spawn  of  the  carp  and  tench,  when  'tis 
left  to  the  mercy  of  ducks  or  vermin. 

He  and  Dubravius,  and  all  others  advise,  that  you  make 
choice  of  such  a  place  for  your  pond,  that  it  may  be  refreshed 
with  a  little  rill,  or  with  rain-water,  running  or  falling  into 
it ;  by  which,  fish  are  more  inclined  both  to  breed,  and  are 
also  refreshed  and  fed  the  better,  and  do  prove  to  be  of  a 
much  sweeter  and  more  pleasant  taste. 

To  which  end  it  is  observed,  that  such  pools  as  be  large, 
and  have  most  gravel  and  shallows  where  fish  may  sport 
themselves,  do  afford  fish  of  the  purest  taste.  And  note, 
that  in  all  pools,  it  is  best  for  fish  to  have  some  retiring 
place ;  as  namely,  hollow  banks,  or  shelves,  or  roots  of  trees, 
to  keep  them  from  danger ;  and  when  they  think  fit,  from 
the  extreme  heat  of  the  summer  ;  as  also,  from  the  extremity 
of  cold  in  winter.  And  note,  that  if  many  trees  be  growing 
about  your  pond,  the  leaves  thereof,  falling  into  the  water, 
make  it  nauseous  to  the  fish,  and  the  fish  to  be  so  to  the 
eater  of  it. 

'Tis  noted  that  the  tench  and  eel  love  mud,  and  the  carp 
loves  gravelly  ground,  and  in  the  hot  months  to  feed  on 
grass.  You  are  to  cleanse  your  pond,  if  you  intend  either 
profit  or  pleasure,  once  every  three  or  four  years  (especially 
some  ponds),  and  then  let  it  lie  dry  six  or  twelve  months, 
both  to  kill  the  water-weeds,  as  water-lilies,  candocks,  reate, 
and  bulrushes,  that  breed  there  ;  and  also  that  as  these  die 
for  want  of  water,  so  grass  may  grow  in  the  pond's  bottom, 
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which  carps  will  cat  greedily  in  all  the  hot  months,  if  the 
pond  be  clean.  The  letting  your  pond  dry,  and  sowing  oats 
in  the  bottom,  is  also  good,  for  the  fish  feed  the  faster :  and 
being  sometimes  let  dry,  you  may  observe  what  kind  of  fish 
either  increases  or  thrives  best  in  that  water  5  for  they  differ 
much,  both  in  their  breeding  and  feeding. 

Lebault  also  advises,  that  if  your  ponds  be  not  very  large 
and  roomy,  that  you  often  feed  your  fish  by  throwing  into 
them  chippings  of  bread,  curds,  grains,  or  the  entrails  of 
chickens  or  of  any  fowl  or  beast  that  you  kill  to  feed  your- 
selves ;  for  these  afford  fish  a  great  relief.  He  says  that  frogs 
and  ducks  do  much  harm,  and  devour  both  the  spawn  and 
the  young  fry  of  all  fish,  especially  of  the  carp ;  and  I  have, 
besides  experience,  many  testimonies  of  it.  But  Lebault 
allows  water-frogs  to  be  good  meat,  especially  in  some 
months,  if  they  be  fat :  but  you  are  to  note  that  he  is  a 
Frenchman  ;  and  we  English  will  hardly  believe  him,  though 
we  know  frogs  are  usually  eaten  in  his  country  :  however, 
he  advises  to  destroy  them  and  kingfishers  out  of  your  ponds ; 
and  he  advises  not  to  suffer  much  shooting  at  wild  fowl ;  for 
that  (he  says)  affrightens,  and  harms,  and  destroys  the  fish. 

Note,  that  carps  and  tench  thrive  and  breed  best  when  no 
other  fish  is  put  with  them  into  the  same  pond  ;  for  all  other 
fish  devour  their  spawn,  or  at  least  the  greatest  part  of  it. 
And  note,  that  clods  of  grass  thrown  into  any  pond,  feed 
any  carps  in  summer;  and  that  garden-earth  and  parsley 
thrown  into  a  pond  recovers  and  refreshes  the  sick  fish. 
And  note,  that  when  you  store  your  pond,  you  are  to  put 
into  it  two  or  three  melters  for  one  spawner,  if  you  put  them 
into  a  breeding-pond  ;  but  if  into  a  nurse-pond,  or  feeding 
pond,  in  which  they  will  not  breed,  then  no  care  is  to  be 
taken,  whether  there  be  most  male  or  female  carps. 

It  is  observed  that  the  best  ponds  to  breed  carps  are  those 
that  be  stony  or  sandy,  and  are  warm  and  free  from  wind, 
and  that  are  not  deep,  but  have  willow  trees  and  grass  on 
their  sides,  over  which  the  water  sometimes  flows  :  and  note, 
that  carps  do  more  usually  breed  in  marle-pits,  or  pits  that 
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have  clean  clay-bottoms,  or  in  new  ponds,  or  ponds  that  He 
dry  a  winter  season,  than  in  old  ponds  that  be  full  of  mud 
and  weeds. 

Well,  scholar,  I  have  told  you  the  substance  of  all  that 
either  observation,  or  discourse,  or  a  diligent  survey  of 
Dubravius  and  Lebault  hath  told  me  :  not  that  they  in  their 
long  discourses  have  not  said  more  ;  but  the  most  of  the  rest 
are  so  common  observations,  as  if  a  man  should  tell  a  good 
arithmetician  that  twice  two  is  four.  I  will  therefore  put  an 
end  to  this  discourse,  and  we  will  here  sit  down  and  rest  us. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


Directions  for  making  of  a  /iney  and  for  the  colouring  of  both  rod 

and  line. 


I  ISC.  Well,  scholar,  I  have  held  you  too  long 
about  these  cadis,  and  smaller  fish,  and 
rivers,  and  fish-ponds  ;  and  my  spirits  are 
almost  spent,  and  so  I  doubt  is  your  patience ; 
but  being,  we  are  now  almost  at  Tottenham, 
where  I  first  met  you,  and  where  we  are  to 
part,  I  will  lose  no  time,  but  give  you  a 
little  direction  how  to  make  and  order  your  lines,  and  to 
colour  the  hair  of  which  you  make  your  lines,  for  that  is 
very  needful  to  be  known  of  an  angler  ;  and  also  how  to 
paint  your  rod,  especially  your  top ;  for  a  right  grown  top 
is  a  choice  commodity,  and  should  be  preserved  from  the 
water  soaking  into  it,  which  makes  it  in  wet  weather  to  be 
heavy,  and  fish  ill-favouredly,  and  not  true  ;  and  also  it  rots 
quickly  for  want  of  painting  :  and  I  think  a  good  top  is 
worth  preserving,  or  I  had   not  taken  care  to  keep  a  top 
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above  twenty  years.  But  first 
foryour  line. 

First,  note,  that  you  are  to 
take  care  that  your  hair  be 
round  and  clear,  and  free  from 
galls  or  scabs  or  frets  ;  for  a 
well-chosen,  even,  clear,  round 
hair,  of  a  kind  of  glass-colour, 
will  prove  as  strong  as  three 
uneven  scabby  hairs,  that  are 
ill-chosen,  and  full  of  galls  or 
unevenness.  You  shall  seldom 
find  a  black  hair  but  it  is  round, 
but  many  white  are  flat  and 
uneven  ;  therefore,  if  you  get 
a  lock  of  right,  round,  clear, 
glass-coloured  hair,  make  much 
of  it. 

And  for  making  your  line, 
observe  this  rule  :  first  let  your 
hair  be  clean  washed  ere  you 
go  about  to  twist  it ;  and  then 
choose  not  only  the  clearest 
hair  for  it,  but  hairs  that  be 
of  an  equal  bigness,  for  such  do 
usually  stretch  altogether,  and 
break  altogether,  which  hairs 
of  an  unequal  bigness  never 
do,  but  break  singly,  and  so 
deceive  the  angler  that  trusts 
to  them. 

When  you  have  twisted 
your  links,  lay  them  in  water 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  at 
least,  and  then  twist  them  over 
again  before  you  tie  them  into 
a  line  :  for  those  that  do  not  so, 
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shall  usually  find  their  line  to  have  a  hair  or  two  shrink,  and  be 
shorter  than  the  rest  at  the  first  fishing  with  it,  which  is  so  much 
of  the  strength  of  the  line  lost  for  want  of  first  watering  it, 
and  then  retwisting  it ;  and  this  is  most  visible  in  a  seven-hair 
line,  one  of  those  which  hath  always  a  black  hair  in  the  middle. 

And  for  dyeing  of  your  hairs,  do  it  thus  : 

Take  a  pint  of  strong  ale,  half  a  pound  of  soot,  and  a 
little  quantity  of  the  juice  of  walnut-tree  leaves,  and  an 
equal  quantity  of  alum  ;  put  these  together  into  a  pot,  pan, 
or  pipkin,  and  boil  them  half  an  hour ;  and  having  so  done, 
let  it  cool ;  and  being  cold,  put  your  hair  into  it,  and  there 
let  it  lie ;  it  will  turn  your  hair  to  be  a  kind  of  water  or  glass- 
colour,  or  greenish  ;  and  the  longer  you  let  it  lie,  the  deeper 
it  will  be.  You  might  be  taught  to  make  many  other  colours, 
but  it  is  to  little  purpose  ;  for  doubtless  the  water-colour  or 
glass-coloured  hair  is  the  most  choice  and  the  most  useful 
for  an  angler,  but  let  it  not  be  too  green. 

But  if  you  desire  to  colour  hair  greener,  then  do  it  thus  : 
take  a  quart  of  small  ale,  half  a  pound  of  alum ;  then  put 
these  into  a  pan  or  pipkin,  and  your  hair  into  it  with  them  ; 
then  put  it  upon  a  fire,  and  let  it  boil  softly  for  half-an-hour ; 
and  then  take  out  your  hair,  and  let  it  dry ;  and  having  so 
done,  then  take  a  pottle  of  water,  and  put  into  it  two  handfuls 
of  marigolds,  and  cover  it  with  a  tile  (or  what  you  think  fit), 
and  set  it  again  on  the  fire,  where  it  is  to  boil  again  softly 
for  half  an  hour,  about  which  time  the  scum  will  turn 
yellow  ;  then  put  into  it  half  a  pound  of  copperas,  beaten 
small,  and  with  it  the  hair  that  you  intend  to  colour ;  then 
let  the  hair  be  boiled  softly  till  half  the  liquor  be  wasted, 
and  then  let  it  cool  three  or  four  hours  with  your  hair  in  it ; 
and  you  are  to  observe  that  the  more  copperas  you  put  into 
it,  the  greener  it  will  be  ;  but,  doubtless,  the  pale  green  is 
best ;  but  if  you  desire  yellow  hair  (which  is  only  good 
when  the  weeds  rot),  then  put  in  the  more  marigolds,  and 
abate  most  of  the  copperas,  or  leave  it  quite  out,  and  take  a 
little  verdigrease  instead  of  it. 

This  for  colouring  your  hair.     And  as  for  painting  your 
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rod,  which  must  be  in  oil,  you  must  first  make  a  size  with 
glue  and  water,  boiled  together  until  the  glue  be  dissolved, 
and  the  size  of  a  lye-colour  ;  then  strike  your  size  upon  the 
wood  with  a  bristle,  or  a  brush,  or  pencil,  whilst  it  is  hot ; 
that  being  quite  dry,  take  white-lead,  and  a  little  red-lead, 
and  a  little  coal-black,  so  much  as  altogether  will  make  an 
ash-colour  ;  grind  these  all  together  with  linseed  oil ;  let  it 
be  thick,  and  lay  it  thin  upon  the  wood  with  a  brush  or 
pencil ;  this  do  for  the  ground  of  any  colour  to  lie  upon 
wood. 

For  a  green. 

Take  pink  and  verdigrease,  and  grind  them  together  in 
linseed  oil,  as  thin  as  you  can  well  grind  it ;  then  lay  it 
smoothly  on  with  your  brush,  and  drive  it  thin  j  once  doing 
for  the  most  part  will  serve,  if  you  lay  it  well ;  and  if  twice, 
be  sure  your  first  colour  be  thoroughly  dry  before  you  lay  on 
a  second. 

Well,  scholar,  having  now  taught  you  to  paint  your  rod, 
and  we  having  still  a  mile  to  Tottenham  High  Cross,  I  will, 
as  we  walk  towards  it  in  the  cool  shade  of  this  sweet  honey- 
suckle hedge,  mention  to  you  some  of  the  thoughts  and  joys 
that  have  possest  my  soul  since  we  two  met  together.  And 
these  thoughts  shall  be  told  you,  that  you  also  may  join 
with  me  in  thankfulness  to  the  Giver  of  every  good  and 
perfect  gift,  for  our  happiness.  And  that  our  present 
happiness  may  appeal*  to  be  the  greater,  and  we  the  more 
thankful  for  it,  I  will  beg  you  to  consider  with  me  how 
many  do,  even  at  this  very  time,  lie  under  the  torment  of 
the  stone,  the  gout,  and  toothache  ;  and  this  we  are  free 
from.  And  every  misery  that  I  miss  is  a  new  mercy, 
and  therefore  let  us  be  thankful.  There  have  been,  since 
we  met,  others  that  have  met  disasters  of  broken  limbs ; 
some  have  been  blasted,  others  thunder-strucken  ;  and  we 
have  been  freed  from  these,  and  all  those  many  other  miseries 
that  threaten  human  nature  ;  let  us  therefore  rejoice,  and  be 
thankful.  Nay,  which  is  a  far  greater  mercy,  we  are  free 
from  the  unsupportable  burthen  of  an  accusing  tormenting 
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conscience,  a  misery  that  none  can  bear  ;  and  therefore  let 
us  praise  him  for  his  preventing  grace,  and  say,  every  misery 
that  I  miss  is  a  new  mercy  :  nay,  let  me  tell  you,  there  be 
many  that  have  forty  times  our  estates,  that  would  give  the 
greatest  part  of  it  to  be  healthful  and  cheerful  like  us  ;  who, 
with  the  expense  of  a  little  money,  have  eat  and  drank,  and 
laught,  and  angled,  and  sung,  and  slept  securely ;  and  rose  next 
day,  and  cast  away  care,  and  sung  and  laught,  and  angled  again ; 
which  are  blessings  rich  men  cannot  purchase  with  all  their 
money.  Let  me  tell  you,  scholar,  I  have  a  rich  neighbour 
that  is  always  so  busy  that  he  has  no  leisure  to  laugh ;  the 
whole  business  of  his  life  is  to  get  money,  and  more  money, 
that  he  may  still  get  more  and  more  money ;  he  is  still 
drudging  on,  and  says  that  Solomon  says,  "The  diligent 
hand  maketh  rich  :  "  and  'tis  true  indeed  ;  but  he  considers 
not  that  'tis  not  in  the  power  of  riches  to  make  a  man 
happy  :  for  it  was  wisely  said,  by  a  man  of  great  observation, 
"  That  there  be  as  many  miseries  beyond  riches,  as  on  this 
side  them  : "  and  yet  God  deliver  us  from  pinching  poverty  ; 
and  grant  that,  having  a  competency,  we  may  be  content, 
and  thankful.  Let  us  not  repine,  or  so  much  as  think  the 
gifts  of  God  unequally  dealt,  if  we  see  another  abound  with 
riches,  when,  as  God  knows,  the  cares  that  are  the  keys  that 
keep  those  riches  hang  often  so  heavily  at  the  rich  man's 
girdle,  that  they  clog  him  with  weary  days  and  restless  nights, 
even  when  others  sleep  quietly.  We  see  but  the  outside  of 
the  rich  man's  happiness :  few  consider  him  to  be  like  the 
silk-worm,  that,  when  she  seems  to  play,  is,  at  the  very  same 
time,  spinning  her  own  bowels,  and  consuming  herself. 
And  this  many  rich  men  do,  loading  themselves  with  cor- 
roding cares,  to  keep  what  they  have  (probably)  uncon- 
scionably got.  Let  us,  therefore,  be  thankful  for  health  and 
a  competence  ;  and,  above  all,  for  a  quiet  conscience. 

Let  me  tell  you,  scholar,  that  Diogenes  walked  on  a  day, 
with  his  friend,  to  see  a  country  fair  ;  where  he  saw  ribbons, 
and  looking-glasses,  and  nut-crackers,  and  fiddles,  and  hobby- 
horses, and  many  other  gimcracks ;   and,  having  observed 
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them  and  all  the  other  finnimbruns  that  make  a  complete 
country  fair,  he  said  to  his  friend,  "  Lord,  how  many  things 
are  there  in  this  world  of  which  Diogenes  hath  no  need  ? " 
And  truly,  it  is  so,  or  might  be  so,  with  very  many  ^yho  vex 
and  toil  themselves  to  get  what  they  have  no  need  of.  Can 
any  man  charge  God  that  he  hath  not  given  him  enough  to 
make  his  life  happy  ?  No,  doubtless  ;  for  nature  is  content 
with  a  little  :  ana  yet  you  shall  hardly  meet  with  a  man 
that  complains  not  of  some  want ;  though  he,  indeed,  wants 
nothing  but  his  will ;  it  may  be,  nothing  but  his  will  of  his 
poor  neighbour,  for  not  worshipping  or  not  flattering  him  : 
and  thus  when  we  might  be  happy  and  quiet,  we  create 
trouble  to  ourselves.  I  have  heard  of  a  man  that  was  angry 
with  himself  because  he  was  no  taller ;  and  of  a  woman 
that  broke  her  looking-glass  because  it  would  not  show  her 
face  to  be  as  young  and  handsome  as  her  next  neighbour's 
was.  And  I  knew  another  to  whom  God  had  given  health 
and  plenty,  but  a  wife  that  nature  had  made  peevish,  and 
her  husband's  riches  had  made  purse-proud ;  and  must, 
because  she  was  rich  (and  for  no  other  virtue)  sit  in  the 
highest  pew  in  the  church  ;  which  being  denied  her,  she 
engaged  her  husband  into  a  contention  for  it,  and  at  last 
into  a  lawsuit  with  a  dogged  neighbour  who  was  as  rich  as 
he,  and  had  a  wife  as  peevish  and  purse-proud  as  the  other  : 
and  this  lawsuit  begot  higher  oppositions,  and  actionable 
words,  and  more  vexations  and  lawsuits ;  for  you  must 
remember  that  both  were  rich,  and  must  therefore  have  their 
wills.  Well,  this  wilful,  purse-proud  lawsuit  lasted  during 
the  life  of  the  first  husband  ;  after  which  his  wife  vext  and 
chid,  and  chid  and  vext  till  she  also  chid  and  vext  herself 
into  her  grave  ;  and  so  the  wealth  of  these  poor  rich  people 
was  curst  into  a  punishment,  because  they  wanted  meek  and 
thankful  hearts  ;  for  those  only  can  make  us  happy.  I  knew 
a  man  that  had  health  and  riches,  and  several  houses,  all 
beautiful,  and  ready  furnished,  and  would  often  trouble  him- 
self and  family  to  be  removing  from  one  house  to  another  ; 
and  being  asked  by  a  friend,  why  he  removed  so  often  from 
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one  house  to  another,  replied,  "It  was  to  find  content  in 
some  one  of  them."  But  his  friend,  knowing  his  temper, 
told  him,  if  he  would  find  content  in  any  of  his  houses  he 
must  leave  himself  behind  him  ;  for  content  will  never 
dwell  but  in  a  meek  and  quiet  soul.  And  this  may  appear, 
if  we  read  and  consider  what  our  Saviour  says  in  St. 
Matthew's  gospel ;  for  he  there  says,  "  Blessed  be  the 
merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy. — Blessed  be  the  pure 
in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God. — Blessed  be  the  poor  in 
spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  And,  "  Blessed 
be  the  meek,  for  they  shall  possess  the  earth."  Not  that  the 
meek  shall  not  also  obtain  mercy,  and  see  God,  and  be  com- 
forted, and  at  last  come  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  but  in 
the  meantime  he  (and  he  only)  possesses  the  earth,  as  he  goes 
towards  that  kingdom  of  heaven,  by  being  humble  and  cheer- 
ful, and  content  with  what  his  good  God  has  allotted  him.  He 
has  no  turbulent,  repining,  vexatious  thoughts  that  he  deserves 
better ;  nor  is  vext  when  he  sees  others  possest  of  more  honour 
or  more  riches  than  his  wise  God  has  allotted  for  his  share ; 
but  he  possesses  what  he  has  with  a  meek  and  contented 
quietness,  such  a  quietness  as  makes  his  very  dreams  pleasing, 
both  to  God  and  himself. 

My  honest  scholar,  all  this  is  told  to  incline  you  to  thank- 
fulness ;  and  to  incline  you  the  more,  let  me  tell  you,  that 
though  the  prophet  David  was  guilty  of  murder  and 
adultery,  and  many  other  of  the  most  deadly  sins ;  yet  he 
was  said  to  be  a  man  after  God's  own  heart,  because  he 
abounded  more  with  thankfulness  than  any  other  that  is 
mentioned  in  Holy  Scripture,  as  may  appear  in  his  book  of 
Psalms ;  where  there  is  such  a  commixture  of  his  confessing 
of  his  sins  and  unworthiness,  and  such  thankfulness  for 
God's  pardon  and  mercies,  as  did  make  him  to  be  accounted, 
even  by  God  himself,  to  be  a  man  after  his  own  heart :  and 
let  us,  in  that,  labour  to  be  as  like  him  as  we  can ;  let  not 
the  blessings  we  receive  daily  from  God  make  us  not  to 
value,  or  not  praise  him  because  they  be  common ;  let  us 
not  forget  to  praise  him  for  the  innocent  mirth  and  pleasure 
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we  have  met  with  since  we  met  together.  What  would  a 
blind  man  give  to  see  the  pleasant  rivers  and  meadows  and 
flowers  and  fountains,  that  we  have  met  with  since  we  met 
together  ?  I  have  been  told  that  if  a  man  that  was  born 
blind  could  obtain  to  have  his  sight  for  but  only  one  hour 
during  his  whole  life,  and  should,  at  the  first  opening  of  his 
eyes,  fix  his  sight  upon  the  sun  when  it  was  in  its  full  glory, 
either  at  the  rising  or  setting  of  it,  he  would  be  so  transported 
and  amazed,  and  so  admire  the  glory  of  it,  that  he  would  not 
willingly  turn  his  eyes  from  that  first  ravishing  object,  to 
behold  all  the  other  various  beauties  this  world  could  present 
to  him.  And  this,  and  many  other  like  blessings,  we  enjoy 
daily.  And  for  most  of  them,  because  they  be  so  common, 
most  men  forget  to  pay  their  praises  ;  but  let  not  us,  because 
it  is  a  sacrifice  so  pleasing  to  Him  that  made  that  sun  and 
us,  and  still  protects  us,  and  gives  us  flowers  and  showers,  and 
stomachs  and  meat,  and  content  and  leisure  to  go  a-fishing. 
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Well,  scholar,  I  have  almost  tired  myself,  and,  I  fear, 
more  than  almost  tired  you ;  but  I  now  see  Tottenham 
High  Cross,  and  our  short  walk  thither  shall  put  a  period  to 
my  too  long  discourse,  in  which  my  meaning  was  and  is,  to 
plant  that  in  your  mind,  with  which  I  labour  to  possess  my 
own  soul :  that  is,  a  meek  and  thankful  heart.  And  to  that 
end,  I  have  showed  you  that  riches,  without  them,  do  not 
make  any  man  happy.  But  let  me  tell  you,  that  riches, 
with  them,  remove  many  fears  and  cares ;  and  therefore  my 
advice  is,  that  you  endeavour  to  be  honestly  rich,  or  con- 
tentedly poor  :  but  be  sure  that  your  riches  be  justly  got,  or 
ou  spoil  all.  For  it  is  well  said  by  Caussin,  "  He  that  loses 
is  conscience,  has  nothing  left  that  is  worth  keeping." 
Therefore  be  sure  you  look  to  that.  And,  in  the  next  place, 
look  to  your  health :  and  if  you  have  it,  praise  God,  and 
value  it  next  to  a  good  conscience ;  for  health  is  the  secbnd 
blessing  that  we  mortals  are  capable  of;  a  blessing  that 
money  cannot  buy,  and  therefore  value  it,  and  be  thankful 
for  it  As  for  money  (which  may  be  said  to  be  the  third 
blessing)  neglect  it  not :  but  note,  that  there  is  no  necessity 
of  being  rich ;  for  I  told  you  there  be  as  many  miseries 
beyond  riches,  as  on  this  side  them  :  and  if  you  have  a  com- 
petence, enjoy  it  with  a  meek,  cheerful,  thankful  heart.  I 
will  tell  you,  scholar,  I  have  heard  a  grave  divine  say  that 
God  has  two  dwellings,  one  in  heaven,  and  the  other  in  a 
meek  and  thankful  heart.  Which  Almighty  God  grant  to 
me,  and  to  my  honest  scholar ;  and  so  you  are  welcome  to 
Tottenham  High  Cross. 

Ven.  Well,  master,  I  thank  you  for  all  your  good  direc- 
tions; but  for  none  more  than  this  last,  of  thankfulness, 
which  I  hope  I  shall  never  forget.  And  pray  let's  now  rest 
ourselves  in  this  sweet  shady  arbour,  which  nature  herself 
has  woven  with  her  own  fine  finger ;  'tis  such  a  contexture 
of  woodbines,  sweet-briar,  jessamine,  and  myrtle ;  and  so 
interwoven,  as  will  secure  us  both  from  the  sun's  violent 
heat,  and  from  the  approaching  shower.  And  being  sat 
down,  I  will  requite  a  part  of  your  courtesies  with  a  bottle 
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of  sack,  milk,  oranges,  and  sugar  ;  which,  all  put  together, 
make  a  drink  like  nectar  ;  indeed,  too  good  for  anybody  but 
us  anglers.  And  so,  master,  here  is  a  full  glass  to  you  of 
that  liquor ;  and  when  you  have  pledged  me  I  will  repeat 
the  verses  which  I  promised  you  :  it  is  a  copy  printed  among 
some  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton  s,  and  doubtless  made  either  by 
him  or  by  a  lover  of  angling.  Come,  master,  now  drink  a 
glass  to  me,  and  then  I  will  pledge  you,  and  fall  to  my 
repetition  ;  it  is  a  description  of  such  country  recreations  as 
I  have  enjoyed  since  I  had  the  happiness  to  fall  into  your 
company. 

Quivering  fears,  heart-tearing  cares, 
Anxious  sighs,  untimely  tears, 

Fly,  fly  to  courts, 

Fly  to  fond  worldlings'  shorts, 
Where  strairid  Sardonic  smiles  are  glosing  still, 
And  grief  is  forced  to  laugh  against  her  will; 

Where  mirth's  but  mummery, 

And  sorrows  only  real  be. 

Fly  from  our  country's  pastimes,  fly, 
Sad  troops  of  human  misery. 

Come,  serene  looks, 

Clear  as  the  crystal  brooks, 
Or  the  pure  azured  heaven  that  smiles  to  see 
The  rich  attendance  on  our  poverty  ; 

Peace  and  a  secure  mind, 

Which  all  men  seek,  we  only  find. 

Abused  mortals,  did  you  know 

Where  joy,  heart's  ease,  and  comforts  grow, 

You'd  scorn  proud  towers, 

And  seek  them  in  these  bowers  ; 
Where  winds,  sometimes,  our  woods  perhaps  may  shake. 
But  blustering  care  could  never  tempest  make, 

Nor  murmurs  e'er  come  nigh  us, 

Saving  of  fountains  that  glide  by  us. 

Here's  no  fantastic  mask  nor  dance, 
But  of  our  kids  that  frisk  and  prance; 
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Nor  wars  are  seen. 

Unless  upon  the  green 
Two  harmless  lambs  are  butting  one  the  other, 
Which  done,  both  bleating  run,  each  to  his  mother ; 

And  wounds  are  never  found, 

Save  what  the  ploughshare  gives  the  ground. 

Here  are  no  entrapping  baits, 
To  hasten  to  too  hasty  fates. 

Unless  it  be 

The  fond  credulity 
Of  silly  fish,  which  (worldling  like)  still  look 
Upon  the  bait,  but  never  on  the  hook  ; 

Nor  envy,  less  among 

The  birds,  for  prize  of  their  sweet  song. 

Go,  let  the  diving  negro  seek 

For  gems,  hid  in  some  forlorn  creek  : 

We  all  pearls  scorn, 

Save  what  the  dewy  mom 
Congeals  upon  each  little  spire  of  grass, 
Which  careless  shepherds  beat  down  as  they  pass : 

And  gold  nSer  here  appears, 

Save  what  the  yellow  Ceres  bears. 

Blesid  silent  groves,  O  may  you  be, 
For  ever,  mirth* s  best  nursery  / 

May  pure  contents 

For  ever  pitch  their  tents 
Upon  these  downs,  these  meads,  these  rocks,  these  mountains, 
And  peace  still  slumber  by  these  purling  fountains  ; 

Which  we  may  every  year 

Meet,  when  we  come  a-fishing  here. 

Pise.  Trust  me,  scholar,  I  thank  you  heartily  for  these 
verses  :  they  be  choicely  good,  and  doubtless  made  by  a  lover 
of  angling.  Come,  now,  drink  a  glass  with  me,  and  I  will 
requite  you  with  another  very  good  copy  :  it  is  a  farewell  to 
the  vanities  of  the  world,  and  some  say  written  by  Sir  Harry 
Wotton,  who  I  told  you  was  an  excellent  angler.  But  let 
them  be  writ  by  whom  they  will,  he  that  writ  them  had  a 
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brave  soul,  and  must  needs  be  possest  with  happy  thoughts 
at  the  time  of  their  composure. 

Farewell,  ye  gilded  follies,  pleasing  troubles  ; 
Farewell,  ye  honoured  rags,  ye  glorious  bubbles : 
Fame's  but  a  hollow  echo,  gold,  pure  clay  ; 
Honour,  the  darting  but  of  one  short  day  ; 
Beauty  (th'  eye's  idol)  but  a  damask' d  skin  ; 
State,  but  a  golden  prison,  to  live  in, 
And  torture  free  born  minds;  embroidered  trains, 
Merely  but  pageants  for  proud  swelling  veins : 
And  blood  allied  to  greatness  is  alone 
Inherited,  not  purchased,  nor  our  own. 

Fame,  honour,  beauty,  state,  train,  blood,  and  birth, 

Are  but  the  fading  blossoms  of  the  earth. 

1  would  be  great,  but  that  the  sun  doth  still 
Level  his  rays  against  the  rising  hill: 
1  would  be  high,  but  see  the  proudest  oak 
Most  subject  to  the  rending  thunder-stroke : 
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/  would  be  rich,  but  see  men  (too  unkind) 

Dig  in  the  bowels  of  the  richest  mind  : 

I  would  be  wise,  but  that  I  often  see 

The  fix  suspected,  whilst  the  ass  goes  free  : 

I  would  be  fair,  but  see  the  fair  and  proud, 

Like  the  bright  sun,  oft  setting  in  a  cloud  : 

I  would  be  poor,  but  know  the  humble  grass 

Still  trampled  on  by  each  unworthy  ass : 

Rich,  hated:  wise,  suspected;  scorned,  if  poor  : 

Great,  feat9 d :  fair,  tempted:  high,  still  envied  more: 
I  have  wishd  all;  but  now  I  wish  fir  neither, 
Great,  high,  rich,  wise,  nor  fair;  poor  rilbe  rather. 

Would  the  world  now  adopt  me  fir  her  heir  ; 

Would  beauty* s  queen  entitle  me  the  fair  ; 

Fame  speak  me  fortune's  minion  ;  could  I  vie 

Angels  with  India;  with  a  speaking  eye 

Command  bare  heads,  bow'd  knees,  strike  justice  dumb, 

As  well  as  blind  and  lame,  or  give  a  tongue 

To  stones  by  epitaphs;  be  calPd  " great  master," 

In  the  loose  rhymes  of  every  poetaster  : 

Could  1  be  more  than  any  man  that  lives, 

Great,  fa ir,  rich,  wise,  all  in  superlatives: 

Yet  I  more  freely  would  these  gifts  resign, 

Than  ever  Fortune  would  have  made  them  mine  ; 

And  hold  one  minute  of  this  holy  leisure 

Beyond  the  riches  of  this  empty  pleasure. 

Welcome,  pure  thoughts,  welcome,  ye  silent  groves, 
These  guests,  these  courts,  my  soul  most  dearly  loves  ; 
Now  the  wing  d  people  of  the  sky  shall  sing 
My  cheerful  anthems  to  the  gladsome  spring; 
A  prayer-book,  now,  shall  be  my  looking-glass, 
In  which  I  will  adore  sweet  virtue's  face, 
Here  dwell  no  hateful  looks,  no  palace  cares, 
No  broken  vows  dwell  here,  nor  pale-faced  fears ; 
Then  here  VII  sit,  and  sigh  my  hot  love's  folly, 
And  learn  t affect  a  holy  melancholy  ; 

And  if  contentment  be  a  stranger,  thin 

VII  ne'er  look  fir  it,  but  in  heaven,  again. 
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Ven.  Well,  master,  these 
verses  be  worthy  to  keep  a 
room  in  every  man's  memory. 
I  thank  you  for  them  ;  and  I 
thank  you  for  your  many  in- 
structions, which  (God  willing) 
I  will  not  forget.  And  as  St. 
Austin,  in  his  Confessions  (book 
4,  chap.  5),  commemorates  the 
kindness  of  his  friend  Vere- 
cundus,for  lending  him  and  his 
companion  a  country  house  ; 
because  there  they  rested  and 
enjoyed  themselves,  free  from 
the  troubles  of  the  world  :  so, 
having  had  the  like  advantage, 
both  by  your  conversation  and 
the  art  you  have  taught  me, 
I  ought  ever  to  do  the  like  ; 
for  indeed,  your  company  and 
discourse  have  been  so  useful 
and  pleasant,  that,  I  may  truly 
say,  I  have  only  lived  since  I 
enjoyed  them  and  turned  an- 
gler, and  not  before.  Never- 
theless, here  I  must  part  with 
you,  here  in  this  now  sad 
place  where  I  was  so  happy 
as  first  to  meet  you  :  but  I 
shall  long  for  the  ninth  of 
May  ;  for  then  I  hope  again 
to  enjoy  your  beloved  com- 
pany at  the  appointed  time 
and  place.  And  now  I  wish 
for  some  somniferous  potion, 
that  might  force  me  to  sleep 
away   the    intermitted    time, 
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which  will  pass  away  with  me  as  tediously,  as  it  does 
with  men  in  sorrow  ;  nevertheless,  I  will  make  it  as  short 
as  I  can  by  my  hopes  and  wishes.  And,  my  good  master, 
I  will  not  forget  the  doctrine  which  you  told  me  Socrates 
taught  his  scholars,  that  they  should  not  think  to  be 
honoured  so  much  for  being  philosophers,  as  to  honour 
philosophy  by  their  virtuous  lives.  You  advised  me  to  the 
like  concerning  angling,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  do  so ; 
and  to  live  like  those  many  worthy  men  of  which  you 
made  mention  in  the  former  part  or  your  discourse.  This 
is  my  firm  resolution  ;  and  as  a  pious  man  advised  his  friend, 
that  to  beget  mortification  he  should  frequent  churches,  and 
view  monuments,  and  charnel-houses,  and  then  and  there 
consider  how  many  dead  bones  time  had  piled  up  at  the 
gates  of  death  :  so  when  I  would  beget  content,  and  increase 
confidence  in  the  power,  and  wisdom,  and  providence  of 
Almighty  God,  I  will  walk  the  meadows  by  some  gliding 
stream,  and  there  contemplate  the  lilies  that  take  no  care, 
and  those  very  many  other  various  little  living  creatures, 
that  are  not  only  created  but  fed  (man  knows  not  how)  by 
the  goodness  of  the  God  of  nature,  and  therefore  trust  in 
him.  This  is  my  purpose  ;  and  so,  let  everything  that  hath 
breath  praise  the  Lord  :  and  let  the  blessing  of  St.  Peter's 
master  be  with  mine. 

Pise.  And  upon  all  that  are  lovers  of  virtue,  and  dare  trust 
in  his  providence,  and  be  quiet,  and  go  a-angling. 

"  Study  to  be  quiet?— 1  Thess.  4.  i  i. 
finis. 


H  sbort 

Discourse 

b»  was  of  postscript 

Uoucbittd  tbe  lawes  of 

angling 

|U  ©oob  tfrienb, 

5  cannot  but  tenber  mg  particular 
tbanfcs  to  sou  for  tbat  sou  bave  been 
pleaseb  bg  tbe  ebitlons  of  gout  Comjdeat 
Angler,  freelg  to  bfspence  gout  bear 
bougbt  experiences  to  all  tbe  lovers  of 
tbat  art  anb  bate  tberebg  so  excellently  vlnbicateb  tbe 
legalits  tbereot,  ad  to  bevine.  approbation,  tbat  if  5  sboulb 
go  about  to  sag  mote  in  tbat  bebalf,  it  inbeeb  were  to  llgbt 
a  canbel  to  tbe  sun :  but  since  all  pleasured  (tbougb  never 
00  innocent  in  themselves)  lose  tbat  stamp,  wben  tbeg  are 
eitber  pursueb  witb  inorbinate  affections,  or  to  tbe  prejubice 
of  anotber;  tberefore  as  to  tbe  former,  everg  man  ougbt  to 
enbeavour,  tbrougb  a  serious  consecration  of  tbe  vanitg  of 
worlblg  contentments,  to  moberate  bis  affections  tbereunto, 
wberebg  tbeg  mag  be  mabe  of  excellent  use,  as  some  poisons 
allageb  are  in  pbgslc:  anb  aa  to  tbe  latter,  we  are  to  bate 
recourse  to  tbe  known  laws,  ignorance  wbereof  ejcusetb 
no  man,  anb  tberefore  bg  tbeir  Directions  00  to  square  our 
actions,  tbat  we  burt  no  man,  but  keep  close  to  tbat  golben 
rule,  To  do  to  all  men,  as  we  would  have  ourselves  be 
done  unto. 

flow  concerning  tbe  art  of  angling,  we  mag  conclube,  Sir, 
tbat  as  gou  bate  proveb  it  to  be  of  great  antiquitg,  so  5 
flnb  it  favoureb  bg  tbe  laws  of  tbis  fcfngbom;  for  wbere 
provision  is  mabe  bg  our  statutes  prtmo  mizab.  cap.  17, 
against  taking  flsb  bg  tbe  nets  tbat  be  not  of  sucb  anb  sucb 
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a  stee  tbere  set  down,  get,  tbose  lawmakers  bad  00  mucb 
respect  to  anglers,  as  to  except  tbem;  and  leave  tbem  at 
liberty  to  catcb  as  bid  as  tbeg  could,  and  as  little  as  tbeg 
would  catcb.  and  set  tbougb  tbis  apostolical  recreation  be 
slmplg  in  itself  lawful!,  set  no  man  can  00  upon  anotber 
man's  ground  to  flsb,  witbout  bis  license,  but  tbat  be  id  a 
trespasser;  but  it  a  man  bate  license  to  enter  into  a  close 
or  ground  for  sucb  a  apace  ot  time,  tbere,  tbougb  be  practise 
angling  all  tbat  time,  be  is  not  a  trespasser,  because  bis 
tlsbing  iB  no  abuse  ot  bis  license :  but  tbis  is  to  be  under- 
stood ot  running  streams,  and  not  ot  ponds  or  standing 
pools;  for  in  case  ot  a  pond  or  standing  pool,  tbe  owner 
tbereof  batb  a  property  in  tbe  flsb,  and  tbeg  are  so  far  said 
to  be  bis,  tbat  be  mas  bate  trespass  for  tbe  flsb  against 
anyone  tbat  sball  take  tbem  witbout  bis  license,  tbougb  it 
be  upon  a  common,  or  adjoining  to  tbe  fling's  bigbwag,  or 
adjoining  to  anotber  man's  ground,  wbo  gives  license:  but 
in  case  of  a  river  wbere  one  or  more  bave  libera  piscaria, 
onlg  it  iB  otberwise,  tor  tbere  tbe  flsbes  are  said  to  be 
fercb  naturae,  mb  tbe  taking  of  tbem  witb  an  angle  is  not 
trespass  for  tbat  no  man  is  said  to  bave  a  property  in  tbem 
till  be  bave  caugbt  tbem :  and  tben  it  is  a  trespass  for  ang 
to  take  tbem  from  bint :  but  tbis  is  not  to  be  understood 
ot  flsbes  confined  to  a  man's  own  ground  bg  gates  or  otber* 
wise,  so  tbat  tbeg  cannot  pass  awag,  but  mag  be  taken  out 
or  put  in  at  pleasure,  for  in  tbat  wag  tbe  partg  batb  a 
propertg  in  tbem,  as  in  tbe  case  ot  a  standing  pool,  but 
wbere  angone  batb  separates  piscaria,  as  in  Cbild  and 
©reenblll's  case  in  Trin.  159  Car.  l,  in  tbe  Icing's  JSencb, 
tbere  it  seemetb  tbat  tbe  flsb  mag  be  said  to  be  bis,  because 
no  man  else  mag  take  tbem  wbilst  tbeg  are  witbin  bis 
several  tlsbing :  tberetore  wbat  is  ment  bg  a  several  flsbing 
is  necessarg  to  be  considered:  and  tbougb  tbe  difference 
between  a  free*ffsbing,  and  a  several  fisbing  be  often  treated 
ot  in  tbe  ancient  books  of  tbe  law,  and  some  opinions  will 
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bave  tbe  difference  to  be  great,  and  otbers  email  or  notbing 
at  all;  get  tbe  certainest  bifflnftion  of  a  several  fisbing  is, 
wbere  one  batb  tbe  rogaltg,  and  ownetb  tbe  ground  on  eacb 
side  of  tbe  water,  wbicb  agreetb  witb  Sir  mntlliam  Galtbrop*s 
case,  Mich.  17,  E.  4,  6,  &  rase.  18,  E.  44,  wbere  an 
action  was  brougbt  bg  bim  against  anotber  for  fibbing  in 
bis  several  fisbing,  &c.t  to  wbtcb  tbe  defendant  pleaded,  tbat 
tbe  place  wberein  tbe  trespass  was  supposed  to  be  done, 
contained  ten  percbes  ot  land  in  lengtb,  and  twenty  percbes 
in  breabtb,  wbicb  was  bis  own  freebold  at  tbe  time  wben 
tbe  trespass  was  supposed  to  be  done,  and  tbat  be  fisbed 
tbere  as  was  lawful  for  bim  to  do,  and  tbis  was  adjudged  a 
good  plea  bg  tbe  wbole  court,  and  upon  argument  in  tbat 
vers  case  it  was  agreed,  tbat  no  one  could  bave  a  several 
tlsbing  except  in  bis  own  soil,  and  tbat  tree  flsbing  mag  be 
in  tbe  soil  ot  anotber  man,  wbicb  was  all  agreed  unto  bg 
Xittleton,  our  famous  Bnglisb  lawget.  So  tbat  from  all  tbis 
mag  be  drawn  tbis  abort  conclusion,  tbat  if  tbe  angler  take 
care  tbat  it  be  offend  not  witb  bis  feet,  tbere  is  no  great 
danger  ot  bis  bands. 

JSut  tbere  are  some  covetous,  rigid  persons,  wbose  souls 
bold  no  sgmpatbg  witb  tbose  ot  tbe  innocent  anglers,  bav* 
ing  eitber  got  to  be  lords  ot  royalties,  or  owners  ot  land 
adjoining  to  rivers,  and  tbese  do,  bg  some  apted  clownisb 
nature  and  education  for  tbe  purpose,  insult  and  domineer 
over  tbe  innocent  angler,  beating  bim,  breaking  bis  rod,  or 
at  least  tailing  it  from  bim,  and  sometimes  imprisoning  bis 
person  as  it  be  were  a  felon.  Wbereas  a  true-bred  gentle* 
man  scorns  tbose  spider* like  attempts,  and  will  ratber 
refresb  a  civil  stranger  at  bis  table,  tban  warn  bim  from 
coming  on  bis  ground  upon  so  innocent  an  occasion.  3t 
would  tberefore  be  considered  bow  tar  sucb  furious  drivers 
are  warranted  bg  tbe  law  and  wbat  tbe  angler  mag  (in  case 
of  sucb  violence)  do  in  defence  ot  bimselt  3f  5  come  upon 
anotber  man's  ground  witbout  bis  license,  or  tbe  license  ot 
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tbe  law,  5  am  a  trespasser,  for  wbicb  tbe  owner  mas  bate 
an  action  ot  trespass  against  me,  and  it  5  continue  tbere 
after  warning  to  depart  bg  tbe  owner,  or  bis  servant  tbere* 
unto  autborised,  tbe  owner,  or  bis  servant  bg  bis  command, 
mag  put  me  off  bg  force,  but  not  beat  me,  for  tben  5  (bg 
resisting)  make  tbe  assault;  but  it  be  beat  me,  5  not 
resisting,  in  tbat  case,  be  makes  tbe  assault,  and  5  mag 
beat  bim  in  defence  ot  mgselt,  and  to  free  mgself  from  bis 
violence:  and  in  case  5  sball  leave  mg  rod  bebind  in  bis 
ground,  be  mag  take  it  damage  feasant,  but  be  can  neitber 
take  it  from  mg  person  bg  force,  nor  break  it,  but  be  is 
a  trespasser  to  me:  wbicb  seems  clear  bg  tbe  case  of 
Hegnell  and  Cbampernoon,  Mich.  7,  Car.  l,  wbere  Hegnell 
brougbt  an  action  ot  trespass  against  Cbampernoon  tor 
taking  and  cutting  bis  nets,  tbe  defendant  justified  for  tbat 
be  was  seised  in  fee  of  a  several  flsbing,  and  tbat  tbe 
plantive  witb  otbers  endeavoured  to  row  upon  bis  waters, 
and  witb  tbe  nets  to  catcb  bis  flsb,  and  tbat  tor  tbe  sate* 
guard  ot  bis  flsbing  be  took  and  cut  tbe  nets  and  oars :  to 
wbicb  plea  tbe  plaintive  demurred ;  and  tbere  was  adjudged 
bg  tbe  wbole  court,  tbat  be  could  not  bg  sucb  colour  cut 
tbe  nets  and  oars ;  and  judgment  was  tberetore  given  tor 
tbe  plantive. 

Doubtless  our  toretatbers  well  considered,  tbat  man  to 
man  was  a  wolf,  and  tberetore  made  good  laws  to  keep  us 
from  devouring  one  anotber,  and  amongst  tbe  rest  a  verg 
good  statute  was  made  in  tbe  tbree  and  fortietb  gear  of 
Queen  jeifeabetb,  wberebg  it  is  provided,  tbat  in  personal 
actions  in  tbe  courts  at  Westminster  (being  not  for  land 
or  batterg),  wben  it  sball  appear  to  tbe  judges  (and  be 
so  bg  tbem  signified),  tbat  tbe  debt  or  damages  to  be  re* 
covered  amount  not  to  tbe  sum  of  fortg  sbillings  or  above, 
tbe  said  judges  sball  award  tbe  plantive  no  more  costs 
tban  damages,  but  less  at  tbeir  discretion. 

Snd  now  witb  mg  acknowledgment  ot  tbe  advantage  5 
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bave  bab  botb  b£  jjour  frienbBbip  anb  i?our  booh:  5  wiab 
notbing  ma^  ever  be  tbat  looke  like  an  alteration  in  tbe 
first;  not  angtbin0  in  tbe  laet,  unices,  b£  reason  of  tbe 
useful  pleasure  ot  it,  sou  bab  calleb  it  The  Arcadia  of 
Angling;  tot  it  Deserves  tbat  title,  anb  5  woulb  Deserve 
tbe  continuance  ot  sour  frienbsbip. 


The  Compleat  Angler 

Being  Directions  how  to 

Angle  for  Trout  or  Grayling 

in  a  Clear  Stream. 


Part  II 
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1  Qui  mihi  non  credit,  faciat  licet  ipse  periclum  ; 
Et  fuerit  scriptis  aequior  ille  meis." 


TO 
MY   MOST  WORTHY  FATHER   AND   FRIEND, 

Mr.  IZAAK  WALTON,  THE  ELDER. 

IR, — Being  you  were  pleased,  some  years 
past,  to  grant  me  your  free  leave  to  do 
what  I  have  here  attempted  ;  and  observ- 
ing you  never  retract  any  promise  when 
made  in  favour  of  your  meanest  friends ; 
I  accordingly  expect  to  see  these  following 
particular  directions  for  the  taking  of  a 
trout,  to  wait  upon  your  better  and  more  general  rules  for 
all  sorts  of  angling.  And  though  mine  be  neither  so 
perfect,  so  well  digested,  nor  indeed  so  handsomely  couch'd 
as  they  might  have  been,  in  so  long  a  time  as  since  your 
leave  was  granted  ;  yet  I  dare  affirm  them  to  be  generally 
true  :  and  they  had  appeared  too  in  something  a  neater 
dress,  but  that  I  was  surprised  with  the  sudden  news  of  a 
sudden  new  edition  of  your  Compleat  Angler ;  so  that,  having 
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little  more  than  ten  days9  time  to  turn  me  in,  and  rub  up 
my  memory  (for,  in  truth,  I  have  not,  in  all  this  long  time, 
though  I  have  often  thought  on*t,  and  almost  as  often 
resolved  to  go  presently  about  it),  I  was  forced,  upon  the 
instant,  to  scribble  what  I  here  present  you :  which  I  have 
also  endeavoured  to  accommodate  to  your  own  method. 
And,  if  mine  be  clear  enough  for  the  honest  brothers  of  the 
angle  readily  to  understand  (which  is  the  only  thing  I  aim 
at)  then  I  have  my  end,  and  shall  need  to  make  no  further 
apology ;  a  writing  of  this  kind  not  requiring  (if  I  were 
master  of  any  such  thing)  any  eloquence  to  set  it  off,  or 
recommend  it ;  so  that  if  you,  in  your  better  judgment,  or 
kindness  rather,  can  allow  it  passable  for  a  thing  of  this 
nature,  you  will  then  do  me  the  honour  if  the  cypher  fixed 
and  carved  in  the  front  of  my  little  fishing-house,  may  be 
here  explained :  and  to  permit  me  to  attend  you  in  public, 
who,  in  private  have  ever  been,  am,  and  ever  resolve  to  be, 

Sir, 
Beresford,  Your  most  affectionate  son  and  servant, 

10th  tf March,  1675-76.  CHARLES  COTTON. 


TO 
MY    MOST    HONOURED    FRIEND, 

CHARLES  COTTON,  Esq. 

^IR, — You  now  see  I  have  returned  you  your 
very  pleasant,  and  useful  discourse  of  The 
Art  of  Fly-fishing^  printed  just  as  it  was  sent 
me  ;  for  I  have  been  so  obedient  to  your 
desires,  as  to  endure  all  the  praises  you  have 
ventured  to  fix  upon  me  in  it.  And  when 
I  have  thanked  you  for  them,  as  the  effects 
of  an  undissembled  love,  then,  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  that  I 
will  readily  endeavour  to  live  up  to  the  character  you  have 
given  of  me,  if  there  were  no  other  reason,  yet  for  this 
alone,  that  you,  that  love  me  so  well,  and  always  think  what 
you  speak,  may  not,  for  my  sake,  suffer  by  a  mistake  in  your 
judgment. 

And,  sir,  I  have  ventured  to  fill  a  part  of  your  margin,  by 
way  of  paraphrase,  for  the  reader's  clearer  understanding  the 
situation  both  of  your  fishing-house,  and  the  pleasantness  of 
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that  you  dwell  in.  And  I  have  ventured  also  to  give  him  a 
"  Copy  of  Verses "  that  you  were  pleased  to  send  me,  now 
some  years  past,  in  which  he  may  see  a  good  picture  of 
both  ;  and  so  much  of  your  own  mind  too,  as  will  make 
any  reader,  that  is  blessed  with  a  generous  soul,  to  love  you 
the  better.  I  confess,  that  for  doing  this  you  may  justly 
judge  me  too  bold  :  if  you  do,  I  will  say  so  too  ;  and  so  far 
commute  for  my  offence,  that,  though  I  be  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  from  you,  and  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  my 
age,  yet  I  will  forget  both,  and  the  next  month  begin  a 
pilgrimage  to  beg  your  pardon  ;  for  I  would  die  in  your 
favour,  and  till  then  will  live, 

Sir, 

London  Your  most  affectionate  father  and  friend, 

April  29^,1676.  IZAAK  WALTON. 


feerufordt/frrnii 


HERESFORD 


CHAPTER   I 


PISCATOR  JUNIOR,  AND   VIATOR. 

3ISC.  You  are  happily  overtaken,  sir ;  may 
;i  man  be  so  bold  as  to  inquire  how  far  you 
travel  this  way  ? 

Viat.  Yes  sure,  sir,  very  freely,  though 
it  be  a  question  I  cannot  very  well  resolve 
you,  as  not  knowing  myself  how  far  it  is 
to  Ashborn,   where   I   intend    to-night   to 
take  up  my  inn. 

Pise.  Why  then,  sir,  seeing  I  perceive  you  to  be  a 
stranger  in  these  parts,  I  shall  take  upon  me  to  inform  you, 
that  from  the  town  you  last  came  through,  called  Brelsford, 
it  is  five  miles  ;  and  you  are  not  yet  above  half  a  mile  on 
this  side. 

Viat.  So  much  ?  I  was  told  it  was  but  ten  miles  from 
Derby  ;  and,  me  thinks,  I  have  rode  almost  so  far  already. 

Pise.  O  sir,  find  no  fault  with  large  measure  of  good 
land,  which  Derbyshire  abounds  in,  as  much  as  most  counties 
of  England. 
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Viat.  It  may  be  so  ;  and  good  land,  I  confess,  affords  a 
pleasant  prospect :  but,  by  your  good  leave,  sir,  large  measure 
of  foul  way  is  not  altogether  so  acceptable. 

Pise.  True,  sir ;  but  the  foul  way  serves  to  justify  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  according  to  the  proverb, u  There  is  good 
land  where  there  is  foul  way  ; "  and  is  of  good  use  to  inform 
you  of  the  riches  of  the  country  you  are  come  into,  and  of 
its  continual  travel  and  traffic  to  the  country  town  you  came 
from ;  which  is  also  very  observable  by  the  fulness  of  its 
road,  and  the  loaden  horses  you  meet  everywhere  upon  the 
way. 

Viat.  Well,  sir,  I  will  be  content  to  think  as  well  of 
your  country  as  you  would  desire  ;  and  I  shall  have  a  great 
deal  of  reason  both  to  think,  and  to  speak  very  well  of  you, 
if  I  may  obtain  the  happiness  of  your  company  to  the  tore- 
mentioned  place,  provided  your  affairs  lead  you  that  way, 
and  that  they  will  permit  you  to  slack  your  pace,  out  of 
complacency  to  a  traveller  utterly  a  stranger  in  these  parts, 
and  who  am  still  to  wander  further  out  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Pise.  Sir,  you  invite  me  to  my  own  advantage,  and  I  am 
ready  to  attend  you,  my  way  lying  through  that  town  ;  but 
my  business,  that  is,  my  home,  some  miles  beyond  it :  how- 
ever, I  shall  have  time  enough  to  lodge  you  in  your  quarters, 
and  afterward  to  perform  my  own  journey.  In  the  mean- 
time, may  I  be  so  bold  as  to  inquire  the  end  of  your 
journey  ? 

Viat.  'Tis  into  Lancashire,  sir ;  and  about  some  business 
of  concern  to  a  near  relation  of  mine  ;  for  I  assure  you  I  do 
not  use  to  take  such  long  journeys  as  from  Essex  upon  the 
single  account  of  pleasure. 

Pise.  From  thence,  sir  !  I  do  not  then  wonder  you 
should  appear  dissatisfied  with  the  length  of  the  miles,  and 
the  foulness  of  the  way  :  though  I  am  sorry  you  should  begin 
to  quarrel  with  them  so  soon  ;  for,  believe  me,  sir,  you  will 
find  the  miles  much  longer,  and  the  way  much  worse,  before 
you  come  to  your  journey's  end. 

Viat.  Why  !  truly,  sir  !  for  that  I  am  prepared  to  expect 
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the  worst ;  but  methinks  the  way  is  mended  since  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  fall  into  your  good  company. 

Pise.  You  are  not  obliged  to  my  company  for  that,  but 
because  you  are  already  past  the  worst,  and  the  greatest  part 
of  your  way  to  your  lodging. 

Viat.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  both  for  the  ease  of 
myself  and  my  horse ;  but  especially,  because  I  may  then 
expect  a  freer  enjoyment  of  your  conversation  ;  though  the 
shortness  of  the  way  will,  I  fear,  make  me  lose  it  the 
sooner. 

Pise.  That,  sir,  is  not  worth  your  care  ;  and  I  am  sure 
you  deserve  much  better  for  being  content  with  so  ill  com- 
pany. But  we  have  already  talked  away  two  miles  of  your 
journey ;  for,  from  the  brook  before  us,  that  runs  at  the  foot 
of  this  sandy  hill,  you  have  but  three  miles  to  Ash  born. 

Viat.  I  meet,  everywhere  in  this  country,  with  these 
little  brooks ;  and  they  look  as  if  they  were  full  of  fish  :  have 
they  not  trouts  in  them  ? 

rise.  That  is  a  question  which  is  to  be  excused  in  a 
stranger,  as  you  are  :  otherwise,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  it 
would  seem  a  kind  of  affront  to  our  country,  to  make  a 
doubt  of  what  we  pretend  to  be  famous  for,  next,  if  not 
before,  our  malt,  wool,  lead,  and  coal ;  for  you  are  to  under- 
stand, that  we  think  we  have  as  many  fine  rivers,  rivulets, 
and  brooks,  as  any  country  whatever ;  and  they  are  all  full 
of  trouts,  and  some  of  them  the  best  (it  is  said),  by  many 
degrees,  in  England. 

Viat.  I  was  first,  sir,  in  love  with  you  ;  and  now  shall 
be  so  enamoured  of  your  country  by  this  account  you  give 
me  of  it,  as  to  wish  myself  a  Derbyshire  man,  or  at  least 
that  I  might  live  in  it :  for  you  must  know  I  am  a  pretender 
to  the  angle,  and,  doubtless,  a  trout  affords  the  most  pleasure 
to  the  angler  of  any  sort  of  fish  whatever ;  and  the  best 
trouts  must  needs  make  the  best  sport ;  but  this  brook,  and 
some  others  I  have  met  with  upon  this  way,  are  too  full  of 
wood  for  that  recreation. 

Pise.    This,  sir  1    why  this,  and   several  others  like  it, 
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which  you  have  passed,  and  some  that  you  are  like  to  pass, 
have  scarce  any  name  amongst  us  ;  but  we  can  show  you  as 
fine  rivers,  and  as  clear  from  wood,  or  any  other  incumbrance 
to  hinder  an  angler,  as  any  you  ever  saw ;  and  for  clear, 
beautiful  streams,  Hantshire  itself,  by  Mr.  Izaak  Walton's 
good  leave,  can  show  none  such  ;  nor  I  think  any  country 
in  Europe. 

Viat.  You  go  far,  sir,  in  the  praise  of  your  country 
rivers,  and  I  perceive  have  read  Mr.  Walton's  Compleat 
Angler,  by  your  naming  of  Hantshire ;  and  I  pray  what  is 
your  opinion  of  that  book  ? 

Pise.  My  opinion  of  Mr.  Walton's  book  is  the  same  with 
every  man's  that  understands  anything  of  the  art  of  angling, 
that  it  is  an  excellent  good  one,  and  that  the  fore-mentioned 
gentleman  understands  as  much  of  fish,  and  fishing,  as  any 
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man  living :  but  I  must  tell  you  further,  that  I  have  the 
happiness  to  know  his  person,  and  to  be  intimately  acquainted 
with  him,  and  in  him  to  know  the  worthiest  man,  and  to 
enjoy  the  best,  and  the  truest  friend  any  man  ever  had ;  nay, 
I  shall  yet  acquaint  you  further,  that  he  gives  me  leave  to  call 
him  Father,  and  I  hope  is  not  yet  ashamed  to  own  me  for 
his  adopted  Son. 

Viat.  In  earnest,  sir,  I  am  ravished  to  meet  with  a  friend 
of  Mr.  Izaak  Walton's,  and  one  that  does  him  so  much 
right  in  so  good  and  true  a  character ;  for  I  must  boast  to 
you,  that  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  know  him  too,  and 
came  acquainted  with  him  much  after  the  same  manner  I  do 
with  you ;  that  he  was  my  Master,  who  first  taught  me  to 
love  angling,  and  then  to  become  an  angler ;  and  to  be  plain 
with  you,  I  am  the  very  man  deciphered  in  his  book  under 
the  name  of  Venator ;  tor  I  was  wholly  addicted  to  the  chace, 
till  he  taught  me  as  good,  a  more  quiet,  innocent,  and  less 
dangerous  diversion. 

Pise.  Sir,  I  think  myself  happy  in  your  acquaintance,  and 
before  we  part  shall  entreat  leave  to  embrace  you  ;  you  have 
said  enough  to  recommend  you  to  my  best  opinion ;  for  my 
father  Walton  will  be  seen  twice  in  no  man's  company  he 
does  not  like,  and  likes  none  but  such  as  he  believes  to  be 
very  honest  men  ;  which  is  one  of  the  best  arguments,  or  at 
least  of  the  best  testimonies  I  have,  that  I  either  am,  or  that 
he  thinks  me,  one  of  those,  seeing  I  have  not  yet  found  him 
weary  of  me. 

Viat.  You  speak  like  a  true  friend,  and  in  doing  so  render 
yourself  worthy  of  his  friendship.  May  I  be  so  bold  as  to 
ask  your  name  ? 

Pise.  Yes  surely,  sir,  and  if  you   please  a  much   nicer 

question ;  my  name  is  ,  and   I   intend   to  stay  long 

enough  in  your  company,  if  I  find  you  do  not  dislike  mine, 
to  ask  yours  too.  In  the  meantime,  because  we  are  now 
almost  at  Ashborn,  I  shall  freely  and  bluntly  tell  you,  that  I 
am  a  brother  of  the  angle  too,  and,  peradventure,  can  give 
you  some  instructions  how  to  angle  for  a  trout  in  a  clear 
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river,  that  my  father  Walton  himself  will  not  disapprove, 
though  he  did  either  purposely  omit,  or  did  not  remember 
them,  when  you  and  he  sat  discoursing  under  the  sycamore 
tree.  And,  being  you  have  already  told  me  whither  your 
journey  is  intended,  and  that  I  am  better  acquainted  with 
the  country  than  you  are  5  I  will  heartily  and  earnestly 
entreat  you  will  not  think  of  staying  at  this  town,  but  go  on 
with  me  six  miles  farther  to  my  house,  where  you  shall  be 
extremely  welcome ;  it  is  directly  in  your  way,  we  have 
day  enough  to  perform  our  journey,  and,  as  you  like  your 
entertainment,  you  may  there  repose  yourself  a  day  or  two, 
or  as  many  more  as  your  occasions  will  permit,  to  recompense 
the  trouble  of  so  much  a  longer  journey. 

Viat.  Sir,  you  surprise  me  with  so  friendly  an  invitation 
upon  so  short  acquaintance ;  but  how  advantageous  soever 
it  would  be  to  me,  and  that  my  haste,  perhaps,  is  not  so 
great  but  it  might  dispense  with  such  a  advertisement  as  I 
promise  myself  in  your  company,  yet  I  cannot,  in  modesty, 
accept  your  offer,  and  must  therefore  beg  your  pardon  :  I 
could  otherwise,  I  confess,  be  glad  to  wait  upon  you,  if  upon 
no  other  account  but  to  talk  of  Mr.  I.  Walton,  and  to  receive 
those  instructions  you  say  you  are  able  to  give  me  for  the 
deceiving  a  trout ;  in  which  art  I  will  not  deny  but  that  I 
have  an  ambition  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  deceivers ;  though 
I  cannot  forbear  freely  to  tell  you,  that  I  think  it  hard  to  say 
much  more  than  has  been  read  to  me  upon  that  subject. 

Pise.  Well,  sir,  I  grant  that  too  ;  but  you  must  know  that 
the  variety  of  rivers  require  different  ways  of  angling  :  how- 
ever, you  shall  have  the  best  rules  I  am  able  to  give,  and  I 
will  tell  you  nothing  I  have  not  made  myself  as  certain  of  as 
any  man  can  be  in  a  thirty  years'  experience  (for  so  long  I 
have  been  a  dabbler  in  that  art) ;  and  that,  if  you  please  to 
stay  a  few  days,  you  shall,  in  a  very  great  measure,  see  made 
good  to  you.  But  of  that  hereafter  j  and  now,  sir,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  I  have  half  overcome  you ;  and  that  I  may 
wholly  conquer  that  modesty  of  yours,  I  will  take  upon  me 
to  be  so  familiar  as  to  say,  you  must  accept  my  invitation, 
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which,  that  you  may  the  more  easily  be  persuaded  to  do,  I 
will  tell  you  that  my  house  stands  upon  the  margin  of  one  of 
the  finest  rivers  for  trouts  and  grayling  in  England  ;  that  I  - 
have  lately  built  a  little  fishing-house  upon  it,  dedicated  to 
anglers,  over  the  door  of  which  you  will  see  the  two  first 
letters  of  my  father  Walton's  name  and  mine  twisted  in 
cipher ;  that  you  shall  lie  in  the  same  bed  he  has  sometimes 
been  contented  with,  and  have  such  country  entertainment 
as  my  friends  sometimes  accept,  and  be  as  welcome,  too,  as 
the  best  friend  of  them  all. 

Viat.  No  doubt,  sir,  but  my  master  Walton  found  good 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  his  entertainment  in  your  house  ; 
for  you  who  are  so  friendly  to  a  mere  stranger,  who  deserves 
so  little,  must  needs  be  exceeding  kind  and  free  to  him  who 
deserves  so  much. 

Pise.  Believe  me,  no :  and  such  as  are  intimately 
acquainted  with  that  gentleman  know  him  to  be  a  man  who 
will  not  endure  to  be  treated  like  a  stranger.  So  that  his 
acceptation  of  my  poor  entertainment  has  ever  been  a  pure 
effect  of  his  own  humility,  and  good-nature,  and  nothing 
else.  But,  sir,  we  are  now  going  down  the  Spittle  Hill, 
into  the  town  ;  and  therefore  let  me  importune  you  suddenly 
to  resolve,  and  most  earnestly  not  to  deny  me. 

Viat.  In  truth,  sir,  I  am  so  overcome  by  your  bounty, 
that  I  find  I  cannot,  but  must  render  myself  wholly  to  be 
disposed  of  by  you. 

Pise.  Why,  that's  heartily  and  kindly  spoken,  and  I  as 
heartily  thank  you  ;  and,  being  you  have  abandoned  yourself 
to  my  conduct,  we  will  only  call  and  drink  a  glass  on  horse- 
back at  the  Talbot,  and  away. 

Viat.  I  attend  you.  But  what  pretty  river  is  this,  that 
runs  under  this  stone  bridge  ?     Has  it  a  name  ? 

Pise.  Yes,  'tis  called  Henmore,  and  has  in  it  both  trout 
and  grayling ;  but  you  will  meet  with  one  or  two  better 
anon.  And  so  soon  as  we  are  past  through  the  town,  I  will 
endeavour,  by  such  discourse  as  best  likes  you,  to  pass  away 
the  time  till  you  come  to  your  ill  quarters. 
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Viat.  Wc  can  talk  of  nothing  with  which  I  shall  be 
more  delighted  than  of  rivers  and  angling. 

Pise.  Let  those  be  the  subjects,  then  ;  but  we  are  now 
come  to  the  Talbot.  What  will  you  drink,  sir,  ale  or 
wine  ? 

Viat.  Nay,  I  am  for  the  country  liquor,  Derbyshire  ale, 
if  you  please  ;  for  a  man  should  not,  met h inks,  come  from 
London  to  drink  wine  in  the  Peak. 

Pise.  You  are  in  the  right ;  and  yet,  let  me  tell  you, 
you  may  drink  worse  French  wine  in  many  taverns  in 
London,  than  they  have  sometimes  at  this  house.  What  ho  ! 
bring  us  a  flagon  of  your  best  ale  ;  and  now,  sir,  my  service 
to  you,  a  good  health  to  the  honest  gentleman  you  know  of, 
and  you  are  welcome  into  the  Peak. 
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Viat.  I  thank  you,  sir,  and  present  you  my  service  again, 
and  to  all  the  honest  brothers  of  the  angle. 

Pise.  I'll  pledge  you,  sir :  so,  there's  for  your  ale,  and 
farewell.  Come,  sir,  let  us  be  going,  for  the  sun  grows  low, 
and  I  would  have  you  look  about  you  as  you  ride  ;  for  you 
will  see  an  odd  country,  and  sights  that  will  seem  strange 
to  you. 
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Observations  of  the  principal  rivers  in  Derbyshire  ;  fiator 
lodges  at  Piscator  Junior* s  House. 


ilSC.  So,  sir,  now  wc  have  got  to  the  top  of 
the  hill  out  of  town,  look  about  you,  and 
tell  me  how  you  like  the  country. 

Viat.  Bless   me,   what   mountains   are 
here  !     Are  we  not  in  Wales  ? 

Pise.  No,  but  in  almost  as  mountainous 
a  country  ;  and  yet  these  hills,  though  high, 
bleak,  and  craggy,  breed  and  feed  good  beef  and  mutton, 
above  ground,  and  afford  good  store  of  lead  within. 

Viat.  They  had  need  of  all  those  commodities  to  make 
amends  for  the  ill  landskip  :  but  I  hope  our  way  does  not  lie 
over  any  of  these,  for  I  dread  a  precipice. 

Pise.  Believe  me,  but  it  does,  and  down  one,  especially, 
that  will  appear  a  little  terrible  to  a  stranger  :  though  the 
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way  is  passable  enough,  and  so  passable,  that  we  who  are 
natives  of  these  mountains  and  acquainted  with  them,  disdain 
to  alight. 

Viat.  I  hope,  though,  that  a  foreigner  is  privileged  to  use 
his  own  discretion,  and  that  I  may  have  the  liberty  to  entrust 
my  neck  to  the  fidelity  of  my  own  feet,  rather  than  to  those 
of  my  horse,  for  I  have  no  more  at  home. 

Pise.  'Twere  hard  else.  But  in  the  meantime,  I  think 
'twere  best,  while  this  way  is  pretty  even,  to  mend  our  pace, 
that  we  may  be  past  that  hill  I  speak  of ;  to  the  end  your 
apprehension  may  not  be  doubled  for  want  of  light  to  discern 
the  easiness  of  the  descent. 

Viat.  I  am  willing  to  put  forward  as  fast  as  my  beast 
will  give  me  leave,  though  I  fear  nothing  in  your  company. 
But  what  pretty  river  is  this  we  are  going  into  ? 

Pise  Why  this,  sir,  is  called  Bendy-brook,  and  is  full  of 
very  good  trout  and  grayling  ;  but  so  encumbered  with  wood 
in  many  places,  as  is  troublesome  to  an  angler. 

Viat.  Here  are  the  prettiest  rivers,  and  the  most  of  them 
in  this  country  that  ever  I  saw ;  do  you  know  how  many 
you  have  in  the  country  ? 

Pise.  I  know  them  all,  and  they  were  not  hard  to  reckon, 
were  it  worth  the  trouble ;  but  the  most  considerable  of  them 
I  will  presently  name  you.  And  to  begin  where  we  now 
are  (for  you  must  know  we  are  no,w  upon  the  very  skirts  of 
Derbyshire)  we  have  first  the  river  Dove,  that  we  shall  come 
to  by-and-by,  which  divides  the  two  counties  of  Derby  and 
Stafford  for  many  miles  together ;  and  is  so  called  from  the 
swiftness  of  its  current,  and  that  swiftness  occasioned  by  the 
declivity  of  its  course,  and  by  being  so  straitened  in  that 
course  betwixt  the  rocks ;  by  which,  and  those  very  high 
ones,  it  is,  hereabout,  for  four  or  five  miles,  confined  into  a 
very  narrow  stream  ;  a  river  that  from  a  contemptible  foun- 
tain (which  I  can  cover  with  my  hat)  by  the  confluence  of 
other  rivers,  rivulets,  brooks,  and  rills,  is  swelled  before  it 
falls  into  Trent,  a  little  below  Eggington,  where  it  loses  the 
name,  to  such  a  breadth  and  depth  as  to  be  in  most  places 
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navigable,  were  not  the  passage  frequently  interrupted  with 
fords  and  weirs ;  and  has  as  fertile  banks  as  any  river  in 
England,  none  excepted.  And  this  river,  from  its  head  for 
a  mile  or  two,  is  a  black  water  (as  all  the  rest  of  the  Derby- 
shire rivers  of  note  originally  are,  for  they  all  spring  from  the 
mosses)  5  but  is  in  a  few  miles'  travel  so  clarified  by  the 
addition  of  several  clear  and  very  great  springs  (bigger  than 
itself)  which  gush  out  of  the  limestone  rocks,  that  before  it 
comes  to  my  house,  which  is  but  six  or  seven  miles  from  its 
source,  you  will  find  it  one  of  the  purest  crystalline  streams 
you  have  seen. 

Viat.  Does  Trent  spring  in  these  parts  ? 

Pise.  Yes,  in  these  parts ;  not  in  this  country,  but  some- 
where towards  the  upper  end  of  Staffordshire,  I  think  not 
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far  from  a  place  called  Trentham ;  and  thence  runs  down, 
not  far  from  Stafford,  to  Wolsly  Bridge,  and,  washing  the 
skirts  and  purlieus  of  the  forest  of  Needwood,  runs  down  to 
Burton,  in  the  same  county;  thence  it  comes  into  this, 
where  we  now  are,  and  running  by  Swarkston  and  Dun- 
nington,  receives  Derwent  at  Wildon ;  and,  so,  to  Notting- 
ham ;  thence,  to  Newark ;  and,  by  Gainsborough,  to 
Kingston-upon-Hull,  where  it  takes  the  name  of  Humber, 
and  thence  falls  into  the  sea ;  but  that  the  map  will  best 
inform  you. 

Viat.  Know  you  whence  this  river  Trent  derives  its 
name? 

Pise.  No,  indeed  ;  and  yet  I  have  heard  it  often  discoursed 
upon,  when  some  have  given  its  denomination  from  the  fore- 
named  Trentham,  though  that  seems  rather  a  derivative  from 
it ;  others  have  said  'tis  so  called  from  thirty  rivers  that  fell 
into  it,  and  there  lose  their  names,  which  cannot  be  neither, 
because  it  carries  that  name  from  its  very  fountain,  before 
any  other  rivers  fall  into  it ;  others  derive  it  from  thirty 
several  sorts  of  fish  that  breed  there ;  and  that  is  the  most 
likely  derivation :  but  be  it  how  it  will,  it  is  doubtless  one 
of  the  finest  rivers  in  the  world,  and  the  most  abounding 
with  excellent  salmon,  and  all  sorts  of  delicate  fish. 

Viat.  Pardon  me,  sir,  for  tempting  you  into  this  digres- 
sion ;  and  then  proceed  to  your  other  rivers,  for  I  am 
mightily  delighted  with  this  discourse. 

rise.  It  was  no  interruption,  but  a  very  seasonable  ques- 
tion ;  for  Trent  is  not  only  one  of  our  Derbyshire  rivers, 
but  the  chief  of  them,  and  into  which  all  the  rest  pay  the 
tribute  of  their  names,  which  I  had,  perhaps,  forgot  to  insist 
upon,  being  got  to  the  other  end  of  the  county,  had  you  not 
awoke  my  memory.  But  I  will  now  proceed.  And  the 
next  river  of  note  (for  I  will  take  them  as  they  lie  eastward 
from  us)  is  the  river  Wye  ;  I  say  of  note,  for  we  have  two 
lesser  betwixt  us  and  it,  namely,  Lathkin  and  Bradford  ;  of 
which  Lathkin  is,  by  many  degrees,  the  purest  and  most 
transparent  stream  that  I  ever  yet  saw,  either  at  home  or 
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abroad,  and  breeds  'tis  said,  the  reddest  and  the  best  trouts  in 
England  ;  but  neither  of  these  are  to  be  reputed  rivers,  being 
no  better  than  great  springs.  The  river  Wye,  then,  has  its 
source  near  unto  Buxton,  a  town  some  ten  miles  hence, 
famous  for  a  warm  bath,  and  which  you  are  to  ride  through 
in  your  way  to  Manchester ;  a  black  water,  too,  at  the 
fountain  ;  but,  by  the  same  reason  with  Dove,  becomes  very 
soon  a  most  delicate,  clear  river,  and  breeds  admirable  trout 
and  grayling,  reputed  by  those  who,  by  living  upon  its  banks, 
are  partial  to  it,  the  best  of  any  ;  and  this,  running  down  by 
Ashford,  Bakewell,  and  Hadden,  at  a  town  a  little  lower, 
called  Rowsly,  falls  into  Derwent,  and  there  loses  its  name. 
The  next  in  order  is  Derwent,  a  black  water,  too,  and  that 
not  only  from  its  fountain,  but  quite  through  its  progress, 
not  having  these  crystal  springs  to  wash  and  cleanse  it  which 
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the  two  fore-mentioned  have  5  but  abounds  with  trout  and 
grayling  (such  as  they  are)  towards  its  source,  and  with 
salmon  below ;  and  this  river,  from  the  upper  and  utmost 
part  of  the  county,  where  it  springs,  taking  its  course  by 
Chatsworth,  Darley,  Matlock,  Derby,  Burrow-Ash,  and 
Awberson,  falls  into  Trent  at  a  place  called  Wildon,  and 
there  loses  its  name.  The  east  side  of  this  county  of  Derby, 
is  bounded  by  little  inconsiderable  rivers,  as  Awber,  Eroways, 
and  the  like,  scarce  worth  naming,  but  trouty,  too ;  and 
further  we  are  not  to  enquire.  But,  sir,  I  have  carried  you, 
as  a  man  may  say,  by  water,  till  we  are  now  come  to  the 
descent  of  the  formidable  hill  I  told  you  of,  at  the  foot  of 
which  runs  the  river  Dove,  which  I  cannot  but  love  above 
all  the  rest;  and  therefore  prepare  yourself  to  be  a  little 
frighted. 

V  iat.  Sir,  I  see  you  would  fortify  me,  that  I  should  not 
shame  myself :  but  I  dare  follow  where  you  please  to  lead 
me  ;  and  I  see  no  danger  yet ;  for  the  descent,  methinks,  is 
thus  far  green,  even,  and  easy. 

Pise.  You  will  like  it  worse  presently,  when  you  come  to 
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the  brow  of  the  hill ;  and  now  we  are  there,  what  think 
you? 

Viat.  What  do  I  think  ?  Why  I  think  it  is  the  strangest 
place  that  ever,  sure,  men  and  horses  went  down  ;  and  that 
(if  there  be  any  safety  at  all)  the  safest  way  is  to  alight. 

Pise.  I  think  so  too,  for  you,  who  are  mounted  upon  a 
beast  not  acquainted  with  these  slippery  stones ;  and  though 
I  frequently  ride  down,  I  will  alight,  too,  to  bear  you  com- 
pany, and  to  lead  you  the  way ;  and,  if  you  please,  my  man 
shall  lead  your  horse. 

Viat.  Marry,  sir,  and  thank  you  too,  for  I  am  afraid  I 
shall  have  enough  to  do  to  look  to  myself;  and,  with  my 
horse  in  my  hand  should  be  in  a  double  fear,  both  of  break- 
ing my  neck,  and  my  horse's  falling  on  me ;  for  it  is  as 
steep  as  a  penthouse. 

Pise.  To  look  down  from  hence  it  appears  so,  I  confess  ; 
but  the  path  winds  and  turns,  and  will  not  be  found  so 
troublesome. 

Viat.  Would  I  were  well  down  though  !  Hoist  thee  ! 
there's  one  fair  'scape  !  these  stones  are  so  slippery  I  cannot 
stand  !  yet  again  1  I  think  I  were  best  lay  my  heels  in  my 
neck,  and  tumble  down. 

Pise.  If  you  think  your  heels  will  defend  your  neck,  that 
is  the  way  to  be  soon  at  the  bottom ;  but  give  me  your 
hand  at  this  broad  stone,  and  then  the  worst  is  past. 

Viat.  I  thank  you,  sir,  I  am  now  past  it,  I  can  go  myself. 
What's  here  the  sign  of  a  bridge  ?  Do  you  use  to  travel 
with  wheelbarrows  in  this  country  ? 

Pise.  Not  that  I  ever  saw,  sir.  Why  do  you  ask  that 
question  ? 

Viat.  Because  this  bridge  certainly  was  made  for  nothing 
else ;  why,  a  mouse  can  hardly  go  over  it :  'tis  not  two 
fingers  broad. 

rise.  You  are  pleasant,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  you  so  :  but 
I  have  rid  over  the  bridge  many  a  dark  night. 

Viat.  Why,  according  to  the  French  proverb,  and  'tis 
a  good  one  among  a  great  many  of  worse  sense  and  sound 
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that  language  abounds  in,  Ce  que  Dieu  gardey  est  bien  garde. 
"  They  whom  God  takes  care  of  are  in  safe  protection  : M 
but,  let  me  tell  vou,  I  would  not  ride  over  it  for  a  thousand 
pounds,  nor  fall  off  it  for  two ;  and  yet  I  think  I  dare 
venture  on  foot,  though  if  you  were  not  by  to  laugh  at  me, 
I  should  do  it  on  all  fours. 

Pise.  Well,  sir,  your  mirth  becomes  you,  and  I  am  glad 
to  see  you  safe  over ;  and  now  you  are  welcome  into 
Staffordshire. 

Viat.  How,  Staffordshire !  What  do  I  there,  trow  ? 
there  is  not  a  word  of  Staffordshire  in  all  my  direction. 

Pise.  You  see  you  are  betrayed  into  it ;  but  it  shall  be 
in  order  to  something  that  will  make  amends ;  and  'tis  but 
an  ill  mile  or  two  out  of  your  way. 

Viat.  I  believe  all  things,  sir,  and  doubt  nothing.  Is 
this  your  beloved  river,  Dove  ?  'Tis  clear  and  swift, 
indeed,  but  a  very  little  one. 

Pise.  You  see  it  here  at  the  worst ;  we  shall  come  to  it 
anon  again,  after  two  miles  riding,  and  so  near  as  to  lie 
upon  the  very  banks. 

Viat.  Would  we  were  there  once ;  but  I  hope  we  have 
no  more  of  these  Alps  to  pass  over. 

Pise.  No,  no,  sir ;  only  this  ascent  before  you,  which  you 
see  is  not  very  uneasy,  and  then  you  will  no  more  quarrel 
with  your  way. 

Viat.  Well,  if  ever  I  come  to  London  (of  which  many 
a  man  there,  if  he  were  in  my  place,  would  make  a  question) 
I  will  sit  down  and  write  my  travels ;  and,  like  Tom 
Coriate,  print  them  at  my  own  charge.  Pray,  what  do 
you  call  this  hill  we  came  down  ? 

Pise.  We  call  it  Hanson  Toot. 

Viat.  Why,  farewell,  Hanson  Toot !  I'll  no  more  on 
thee ;  I'll  go  twenty  miles  about  first :  Puh  !  I  sweat  that 
my  shirt  sticks  to  my  back. 

Pise.  Come,  sir,  now  we  are  up  the  hill ;  and  now  how 
do  you  ? 

Viat.  Why,  very  well,  I  humbly  thank  you,  sir ;   and 
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warm  enough,  I  assure  you. 
What  have  we  here,  a  church? 
As  I'm  an  honest  man,  a 
very  pretty  church  ?  Have 
you  churches  in  this  country, 
sir  ? 

Pise.  You  see  we  have  : 
but  had  you  seen  none,  why 
should  you  make  that  doubt, 
sir? 

Viat.  Why,  if  you  will 
not  be  angry,  I'll  tell  you  : 
I  thought  myself  a  stage  or 
two  beyond  Christendom. 

Pise.  Come,  come,  we'll 
reconcile  you  to  our  country 
before  we  part  with  you  ;  if 
showing  you  good  sport  with 
angling  will  do  it. 

Viat.  My  respect  to  you, 
and  that  together,  may  do 
much,  sir  ;  otherwise,  to  be 
plain  with  you,  I  do  not 
find  myself  much  inclined 
that  way. 

Pise.  Well,  sir,  your  rail- 
lery upon  our  mountains 
has  brought  us  almost  home ; 
and  look  you  where  the  same 
river  of  Dove  has  again  met 
us  to  bid  you  welcome,  and 
to  invite  you  to  a  dish  of 
trouts  to-morrow. 

Viat.  Is  this  the  same 
we  saw  at  the  foot  of  Pen- 
men-Maure  ?  It  is  a  much 
finer  river  here. 
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Pise.  It  will  appear  vet  much  finer  to-morrow.  But  look 
you,  sir,  here  appears  the  house,  that  is  now  like  to  be  your 
inn,  for  want  of  a  better. 

Viat.  It  appears  on  a  sudden,  but  not  before  'twas  looked 
for  ;  it  stands  prettily,  and  here's  wood  about  it  too,  but  so 
young,  as  appears  to  be  of  your  own  planting. 

Pise.  It  is  so ;  will  it  please  you  to  alight,  sir  ?  And 
now  permit  me,  after  all  your  pains  and  dangers,  to  take 
you  in  my  arms,  and  to  assure  you,  that  you  are  infinitely 
welcome. 

Viat.  I  thank  you,  sir,  and  am  glad  with  all  my  heart 
I  am  here  ;  for,  in  downright  truth,  I  am  exceeding  weary. 

Pise.  You  will  sleep  so  much  the  better ;  you  shall 
presently  have  a  light  supper,  and  to  bed.  Come,  sirs,  lay 
the  cloth,  and  bring  what  you  have  presently,  and  let  the 
gentleman's  bed  be  made  ready  in  the  meantime,  in  my 
rather  Walton's  chamber  ;  and  now,  sir,  here  is  my  service 
to  you,  and  once  more  welcome. 

Viat.  Ay  marry,  sir,  this  glass  of  good  sack  has  refreshed 
me,  and  I'll  make  as  bold  with  your  meat,  for  the  trot  has 
got  me  a  good  stomach. 

Pise.  Come,  sir,  fall  to,  then,  you  see  my  little  supper 
is  always  ready  when  I  come  home;  and  I'll  make  no 
stranger  ofyou. 

Viat.  That  your  meal  is  so  soon  ready  is  a  sign  your 
servants  know  your  certain  hours,  sir ;  I  confess  I  did  not 
expect  it  so  soon  ;  but  now  'tis  here,  you  shall  see  I  will 
make  myself  no  stranger. 

Pise.  Much  good  do  your  heart,  and  I  thank  you  for  that 
friendly  word  :  and  now,  sir,  my  service  to  you  in  a  cup  of 
More-Lands  ale :  for  you  are  now  in  the  More-Lands,  but 
within  a  spit  and  a  stride  of  the  Peak ;  fill  my  friend  his  glass* 

Viat.  Believe  me,  you  have  good  ale  in  the  More-Lands, 
far  better  than  that  at  Ashborn. 

Pise.  That  it  may  soon  be :  for  Ashborn  has  (which  is 
a  kind  of  riddle)  always  in  it  the  best  malt,  and  the  worst 
ale   in   England.      Come,  take  away,  and  bring  us  some 
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pipes,  and  a  bottle  of  ale,  and  go  to  your  own  suppers.  Are 
you  for  this  diet,  sir  ? 

Viat.  Yes,  sir,  I  am  for  one  pipe  of  tobacco ;  and  I 
perceive  yours  is  very  good  by  the  smell. 

Pise.  The  best  I  can  get  in  London,  I  assure  you.  But, 
sir,  now  you  have  thus  far  complied  with  my  designs,  as  to 
take  a  troublesome  journey  into  an  ill  country,  only  to 
satisfy  me  ;  how  long  may  I  hope  to  enjoy  you  ? 

Viat.  Why  truly,  sir,  as  long  as  I  conveniently  can  ;  and 
longer,  I  think,  you  would  not  have  me. 

Pise.  Not  to  your  inconvenience  by  any  means,  sir :  but 
I  see  you  are  weary,  and  therefore  I  will  presently  wait  on 
you  to  your  chamber,  where,  take  counsel  of  your  pillow, 
and  to-morrow  resolve  me.      Here,  take  the   lights ;    and 

fray  follow  them,  sir ;  here  you  are  like  to  lie ;  and  now 
have  showed  you  your  lodging,  I  beseech  you,  command 
anything  you  want,  and  so  I  wish  you  good  rest. 
Viat.  Good-night,  sir. 
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CHAPTER   III 


jISC.  Good-morrow,  sir,  what  up  and  drest 
so  early  ? 

Viat.  Yes,  sir,  I  have  been  drest  this 
half-hour  ;  for  I  rested  so  well,  and  have 
so  great  a  mind  either  to  take,  or  to  see  a 
trout  taken  in  your  fine  river,  that  I  could 
no  longer  lie  abed. 
Pise.  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  so  brisk  this  morning,  and 
so  eager  for  sport ;  though  I  must  tell  you,  this  day  proves 
so  calm,  and  the  sun  rises  so  bright,  as  promises  no  great 
success  to  the  angler  ;  but,  however,  we'll  try,  and,  one  way 
or  other,  we  shall  sure  do  something.  What  will  you  have 
to  your  breakfast,  or  what  will  you  drink  this  morning  ? 
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Viat.  For  breakfast,  I  never  eat  any,  and  for  drink  am 
very  indifferent ;  but  if  you  please  to  call  for  a  glass  of  ale, 
I'm  for  you ;  and  let  it  be  quickly,  if  you  please,  for  I  long 
to  see  the  little  fishing-house  you  spoke  of,  and  to  be  at 
my  lesson. 

Pise.  Well,  sir,  you  see  the  ale  is  come  without  calling ; 
for  though  I  do  not  know  yours,  my  people  know  my  diet, 
which  is  always  one  glass  so  soon  as  I  am  drest,  and  no 
more  till  dinner  :  and  so  my  servants  have  served  you. 

Viat.  My  thanks  !  And  now,  if  you  please,  let  us  look 
out  this  fine  morning. 

Pise.  With  all  my  heart.  Boy,  take  the  key  of  my 
fishing-house,  and  carry  down  those  two  angle-rods  in  the 
hall  window,  thither,  with  my  fish-pannier,  pouch,  and 
landing-net ;  and  stay  you  there  till  we  come.  Come,  sir, 
we'll  walk  after,  where,  by  the  way,  I  expect  you  should 
raise  all  the  exceptions  against  our  country  you  can. 

Viat.  Nay,  sir,  do  not  think  me  so  ill-natured,  nor  so 
uncivil ;  I  only  made  a  little  bold  with  it  last  night  to  divert 
you,  and  was  only  in  jest. 

Pise.  You  were  then  in  as  good  earnest  as  I  am  now 
with  you  :  but  had  you  been  really  angry  at  it,  I  could  not 
blame  you :  for,  to  say  the  truth,  it  is  not  very  taking  at 
first  sight.  But  look  you,  sir,  now  you  are  abroad,  does  not 
the  sun  shine  as  bright  here  as  in  Essex,  Middlesex,  or  Kent, 
or  any  of  your  southern  counties  ? 

Viat.  'Tis  a  delicate  morning,  indeed  ;  and  I  now  think 
this  a  marvellous  pretty  place. 

Pise.  Whether  you  think  so  or  no,  you  cannot  oblige  me 
more  than  to  say  so  j  and  those  of  my  friends  who  know 
my  humour,  and  are  so  kind  as  to  comply  with  it,  usually 
flatter  me  that  way.  But  look  you,  sir,  now  you  are  at  the 
brink  of  the  hill,  how  do  you  like  my  river,  the  vale  it  winds 
through  like  a  snake,  and  the  situation  of  my  little  fishing- 
house  ? 

Viat.  Trust  me,  'tis  all  very  fine,  and  the  house  seems  at 
this  distance  a  neat  building. 
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Pise.  Good  enough  for  that  purpose  ;  and  here  is  a  bowl- 
ing green  too,  close  by  it ;  so,  though  I  am  myself  no  very 
good  bowler,  I  am  not  totally  devoted  to  my  own  pleasure ; 
but  that  I  have  also  some  regard  to  other  men's.  And  now, 
sir,  you  are  come  to  the  door,  pray  walk  in,  and  there  we 
will  sit  and  talk  as  long  as  you  please. 

Viat.  Stay,  what's  here  over  the  door  ?  Piscatoribus 
Sacrum.  Why  then,  I  perceive  I  have  some  title  here  ;  for 
I  am  one  of  them,  though  one  of  the  worst ;  and  here 
below  it  is  the  cypher  too  you  speak  of,  and  'tis  prettily 
contrived.  Has  my  master  Walton  ever  been  here  to  see  it, 
for  it  seems  new  built  ? 

Pise.  Yes,  he  saw  it  cut  in  the  stone  before  it  was  set 
up ;  but  never  in  the  posture  it  now  stands ;  for  the  house 
was  but  building  when  he  was  last  here,  and  not  raised  so 
high  as  the  arch  of  the  door.  And  I  am  afraid  he  will  not 
see  it  yet ;  for  he  has  lately  writ  me  word,  he  doubts  his 
coming  down  this  summer ;  which,  I  do  assure  you,  was 
the  worst  news  he  could  possibly  have  sent  me. 

Viat.  Men  must  sometimes  mind  their  affairs  to  make 
more  room  for  their  pleasures ;  and  'tis  odds  he  is  as  much 
displeased  with  the  business  that  keeps  him  from  you,  as  you 
are  that  he  comes  not.  But  I  am  most  pleased  with  this 
little  house  of  any  thing  I  ever  saw  :  it  stands  in  a  kind  of 
peninsula  too,  with  a  delicate  clear  river  about  it.  I  dare 
hardly  go  in,  lest  I  should  not  like  it  so  well  within  as 
without ;  but,  by  your  leave,  I'll  try.  Why,  this  is  better 
and  better,  fine  lights,  fine  wainscoted,  and  all  exceeding 
neat,  with  a  marble  table  and  all  in  the  middle  ! 

Pise.  Enough,  sir,  enough  ;  I  have  laid  open  to  you  the 
part  where  I  can  worst  defend  myself,  and  now  you  attack 
me  there.  Come  boy,  set  two  chairs ;  and  whilst  \  am 
taking  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  which  is  always  my  breakfast,  we 
will,  if  you  please,  talk  of  some  other  subject. 

Viat.  None  fitter,  then,  sir,  for  the  time  and  place,  than 
those  instructions  you  promised. 

Pise.  I  begin  to  doubt,  by  something  I  discover  in  you, 
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whether  I  am  able  to  instruct 
you,  or  no ;  though,  if  you  are 
really  a  stranger  to  our  clear 
northern  rivers,  I  still  think  I 
can  ;  and  therefore,  since  it 
is  yet  too  early  in  the  morning 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  to-day 
being  but  the  seventh  of  March, 
to  cast  a  fly  upon  the  water, 
if  you  will  direct  me  what  kind 
of  fishing  for  a  trout  I  shall  read 
you  a  lecture  on,  I  am  willing 
and  ready  to  obey  you. 

Viat.  Why,  sir,  if  you  will 
so  far  oblige  me,  and  that  it 
may  not  be  too  troublesome  to 
you,  I  would  entreat  you  would 
run  through  the  whole  body  of 
it ;  and  I  will  not  conceal  from 
you  that  I  am  so  far  in  love 
with  you,  your  courtesy,  and 
pretty  More-Land  seat,  as  to 
resolve  to  stay  with  you  long 
enough  by  intervals  (for  I  will 
not  oppress  you)  to  hear  all 
you  can  say  upon  that  subject. 

Pise.  You  cannot  oblige  me 
more  than  by  such  a  promise  ; 
and  therefore,  without  more 
ceremony,  I  will  begin  to  tell 
you,  that  my  father  Walton 
having  read  to  you  before,  it 
would  look  like  a  presump- 
tion in  me  and,  peradventure, 
would  do  so  in  any  other  man, 
to  pretend  to  give  lessons  for 
angling  after  him,  who,  I  do 
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really  believe,  understands  as  much  of  it  at  least  as  any  man  in 
England,  did  I  not  preacquaint  you,  that  I  am  not  tempted  to 
it  by  any  vain  opinion  of  myself,  that  I  am  able  to  give  you 
better  directions  ;  but  having,  from  my  childhood,  pursued  the 
recreation  of  angling  in  very  clear  rivers,  truly  I  think  by 
much  (some  of  them  at  least)  the  clearest  in  this  kingdom, 
and  the  manner  of  angling  here  with  us,  by  reason  of  that 
exceeding  clearness,  being  something  different  from  the 
method  commonly  used  in  others,  which  by  being  not  near 
so  bright,  admit  of  stronger  tackle,  and  allow  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  stream ;  I  may  peradventure  give  you  some 
instructions  that  may  be  of  use,  even  in  your  own  rivers, 
and  shall  bring  you  acquainted  with  more  flies,  and  show 
you  how  to  make  them,  and  with  what  dubbing  too,  than  he 
has  taken  notice  of  in  his  Compleat  Angler. 

Viat.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  do ;  and  if  you  will  lend  me 
your  steel,  I  will  light  a  pipe  the  while  ;  for  that  is  com- 
monly my  breakfast  in  a  morning  too. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


ISC.  Why  then,  sir,  to  begin  methodically, 
as  a  master  in  any  art  should  do  (and  I  will 
not  deny  but  that  I  think  myself  a  master 
in  this)  I  shall  divide  angling  for  trout  or 
grayling  into  these  three  ways  :  at  the  top,  at 
the  bottom,  in  the  middle.  Which  three  ways, 
though  they  are  all  of  them  (as  I  shall  here- 
after endeavour  to  make  it  appear)  in  some  sort  common  to 
both  those  kinds  of  fish  ;  yet  are  they  not  so  generally  and 
absolutely  so,  but  that  they  will  necessarily  require  a  dis- 
tinction, which,  in  due  place,  I  will  also  give  you. 

That  which  we  call  angling  at  the  top  is  with  a  fly  ;  at  the 
bottom,  with  a  ground-bait ;  in  the  middle,  with  a  minnow  or 
ground-bait. 

Angling  at  the  top  is  of  two  sorts ;  with  a  quick  fly,  or 
with  an  artificial  fly. 

That  we  call  angling  at  the  bottom  is  also  of  two  sorts  5 
by  hand,  or  with  a  cork  or  float. 
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That  we  call  angling  in  the  middle  is  also  of  two  sorts ; 
with  a  minnow  for  a  trout,  or  with  a  ground-bait  for  a 
grayling. 

Of  all  which  several  sorts  of  angling,  I  will,  if  you  can 
have  the  patience  to  hear  me,  give  you  the  best  account 
I  can. 

Viat.  The  trouble  will  be  yours,  and  mine  the  pleasure 
and  the  obligation  :  I  beseech  you  therefore  to  proceed. 

Pise.  Why  then,  first  of  fly-fishing. 
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Offly-fishing. 

ISC.  Fly-fishing,  or  fishing  at  the  top,  is,  as  I 
said  before,  of  two  sorts ;  with  a  natural  and 
living  fly y  or  with  an  artificial  and  made  fly. 
First,  then,  of  the  natural  fly  ;  of  which 
we  generally  use  but  two  sorts  ;  and  those 
but  in  the  two  months  of  May  and  June 
only;  namely,  the  green  drake  and  the 
stone-fly  ;  though  I  have  made  use  of  a  third  that  way, 
called  the  camlet-fly,  with  very  good  success,  for  grayling, 
but  never  saw  it  angled  with  by  any  other  after  this  manner, 
my  master  only  excepted,  who  died  many  years  ago,  and 
was  one  of  the  best  anglers  that  ever  I  knew. 

These  are  to  be  angled  with,  with  a  short  line,  not  much 
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more  than  half  the  length  of  your  rod,  if  the  air  be  still ;  or 
with  a  longer  very  near,  or  all  out,  as  long  as  your  rod,  if 
you  have  any  wind  to  carry  it  from  you.  And  this  way  of 
fishing  we  call  daping,  dabbing,  or  dibbing ;  wherein  you 
are  always  to  have  your  line  flying  before  you  up  or  down 
the  river,  as  the  wind  serves,  and  to  angle  as  near  as  you  can 
to  the  bank  of  the  same  side  whereon  you  stand,  though 
where  you  see  a  fish  rise  near  you,  you  may  guide  your  quick 
fly  over  him,  whether  in  the  middle,  or  on  the  contrary  side ; 
and  if  you  are  pretty  well  out  of  sight,  either  by  kneeling  or 
the  interposition  of  a  bank,  or  bush,  you  may  almost  be  sure 
to  raise,  and  take  him  too,  if  it  be  presently  done  ;  the  fish 
will,  otherwise,  peradventure  be  removed  to  some  other 
place,  if  it  be  in  the  still  deeps,  where  he  is  always  in  motion, 
and  roving  up  and  down  to  look  for  prey,  though,  in  a 
stream,  you  may  always  almost,  especially  if  there  be  a  good 
stone  near,  find  him  in  the  same  place.  Your  line  ought  in 
this  case  to  be  three  good  hairs  next  the  hook,  both  by 
reason  you  are  in  this  kind  of  angling  to  expect  the  biggest 
fish,  and  also  that  wanting  length  to  give  him  line  after 
he  is  struck,  you  must  be  forced  to  tug  for  it ;  to  which 
I  will  also  add,  that  not  an  inch  of  your  line  being  to  be 
suffered  to  touch  the  water  in  dibbing,  it  may  be  allowed  to 
be  the  stronger.  I  should  now  give  you  a  description  of 
those  flies,  their  shape  and  colour,  and  then  give  you  an 
account  of  their  breeding,  and  withal  show  you  how  to  keep 
and  use  them  ;  but  shall  defer  them  to  their  proper  place  and 
season. 

Viat.  In  earnest,  sir,  vou  discourse  very  rationally  of  this 
affair,  and  I  am  glad  to  find  myself  mistaken  in  you  j  for  in 
truth  I  did  not  expect  so  much  from  you. 

Pise  Nay,  sir,  I  can  tell  you  a  great  deal  more  than  this, 
and  will  conceal  nothing  from  you.  But  I  must  now  come 
to  the  second  way  of  angling  at  the  top,  which  is  with  an 
artificial  fly,  which  also  I  will  show  you  how  to  make  before  I 
have  done,  but  first  shall  acquaint  you,  that  with  this  you  are 
to  angle  with  a  line  longer  by  a  yard  and  a  half,  or  sometimes 
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two  yards,  than  your  rod  ;  and  with  both  this  and  the 
other,  in  a  still  day  in  the  streams,  in  a  breeze  that  curls  the 
water  in  the  still  deeps,  where  (excepting  in  May  and  June, 
that  the  best  trouts  will  lie  in  shallow  streams  to  watch  for 
prey,  and  even  then  too)  you  are  like  to  hit  the  best  fish. 

For  the  length  of  your  rod,  you  are  always  to  be  governed 
by  the  breadth  of  the  river  you  shall  chuse  to  angle  at ;  and 
for  a  trout- river  one  of  five  or  six  yards  long  is  commonly 
enough  ;  and  longer  (though  never  so  neatly  and  artificially 
made)  it  ought  not  to  be,  if  you  intend  to  nsh  at  ease  ;  and 
if  otherwise,  where  lies  the  sport  ? 

Of  these,  the  best  that  ever  I  saw  are  made  in  Yorkshire, 
which  are  all  of  one  piece  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  several,  six, 
eight,  ten  or  twelve  pieces,  so  neatly  pieced  and  tied  together 
with  fine  thread  below,  and  silk  above,  as  to  make  it  taper 
like  a  switch,  and  to  ply  with  a  true  bent  to  your  hand ;  and 
these  are  too  light,  being  made  of  fir-wood  for  two  or  three 
lengths  nearest  to  the  hand,  and  of  other  wood  nearer  to  the 
top,  that  a  man  might  very  easily  manage  the  longest  of 
them  that  ever  I  saw  with  one  hand  ;  and  these,  when  you 
have  given  over  angling  for  a  season,  being  taken  to  pieces, 
and  laid  up  in  some  dry  place,  may  afterwards  be  set  together 
again  in  their  former  postures,  and  will  be  as  straight,  sound, 
and  good  as  the  first  hour  they  were  made  ;  and  being  laid 
in  oil  and  colour,  according  to  your  master  Walton's  direction, 
will  last  many  years. 

The  length  of  your  line,  to  a  man  that  knows  how  to 
handle  his  rod,  and  to  cast  it,  is  no  manner  of  incumbrance, 
excepting  in  woody  places,  and  in  landing  of  a  fish,  which 
every  one  that  can  afford  to  angle  for  pleasure,  has  somebody 
to  do  for  him  ;  and  the  length  of  line  is  a  mighty  advantage 
to  the  fishing  at  distance  ;  and  to  fish  fine,  and  far  off,  is  the 
first  and  principal  rule  for  trout-angling. 

Your  line  in  this  case  should  never  be  less,  nor  ever 
exceed  two  hairs  next  to  the  hook ;  for  one  (though  some, 
I  know,  will  pretend  to  more  art  than  their  fellows)  is  indeed 
too   few,  the   least  accident,  with  the  finest   hand,  being 
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sufficient  to  break  it :  but  he  that  cannot  kill  a  trout  or 
twenty  inches  long  with  two,  in  a  river  clear  of  wood  and 
weeds,  as  this  and  some  others  of  ours  are,  deserves  not  the 
name  of  an  angler. 

Now  to  have  your  whole  line  as  it  ought  to  be,  two  of 
the  first  lengths  nearest  the  hook  should  be  of  two  hairs 
a-piece ;  the  next  three  lengths  above  them  of  three ;  the 
next  three  above  them  of  four  ;  and  so  of  five,  and  six,  and 
seven,  to  the  very  top  :  by  which  means  your  rod  and  tackle 
will,  in  a  manner,  be  taper  from  your  very  hand  to  your 
hook ;  your  line  will  fall  much  better  and  straighter,  and 
cast  your  fly  to  any  certain  place,  to  which  the  hand  and 
eye  shall  direct  it,  with  less  weight  and  violence,  than  would 
otherwise  circle  the  water,  and  fright  away  the  fish. 

In  casting  your  line,  do  it  always  before  you,  and  so  that 

fxnir  fly  may  first  fall  upon  the  water,  and  as  little  of  your 
ine  with  it  as  is  possible ;  though  if  the  wind  be  stiff,  you 
will  then  of  necessity  be  compelled  to  drown  a  good  part  of 
your  line  to  keep  your  fly  in  the  water  :  and  in  casting  your 
fly,  you  must  aim  at  the  further  or  nearer  bank  as  the  wind 
serves  your  turn,  which  also  will  be  with  and  against  you, 
on  the  same  side,  several  times  in  an  hour,  as  the  river  winds 
in  its  course,  and  you  will  be  forced  to  angle  up  and  down 
by  turns  accordingly  ;  but  are  to  endeavour,  as  much  as  you 
can,  to  have  the  wind,  evermore,  on  your  back.  And  always 
be  sure  to  stand  as  far  oflF  the  bank  as  your  length  will  give 
you  leave  when  you  throw  to  the  contrary  side ;  though 
when  the  wind  will  not  permit  you  so  to  do,  and  that  you 
are  constrained  to  angle  on  the  same  side  whereon  you  stand, 
you  must  then  stand  on  the  very  brink  of  the  river,  and  cast 
your  fly  to  the  utmost  length  of  your  rod  and  line,  up  or 
down  the  river,  as  the  gale  serves. 

It  only  remains,  touching  your  line,  to  inquire  whether 
your  two  hairs  next  to  the  hook  are  better  twisted  or  open ; 
and  for  that  I  should  declare  that  I  think  the  open  way  the 
better,  because  it  makes  less  show  in  the  water,  but  that  I 
have  found  an  inconvenience,  or  two,  or  three,  that  have 
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made  me  almost  weary  of  that  way  ;  of  which,  one  is,  that, 
without  dispute,  they  are  not  so  strong  open  as  twisted; 
another,  that  they  are  not  easily  to  be  fastened  of  so  exact 
an  equal  length  in  the  arming  that  the  one  will  not  cause 
the  other  to  bag,  by  which  means  a  man  has  but  one  hair 
upon  the  matter  to  trust  to ;  and  the  last  is  that  these  loose 
flying  hairs  are  not  only  more  apt  to  catch  upon  every  twig 
or  bent  they  meet  with  ;  but,  moreover,  the  hook,  in  falling 
upon  the  water,  will,  very  often,  rebound  and  fly  back  be- 
twixt the  hairs,  and  there  stick  (which,  in  a  rough  water 
especially,  is  not  presently  to  be  discerned  by  the  angler),  so 
as  the  point  of  the  hook  shall  stand  reversed ;  by  which 
means  your  fly  swims  backward,  makes  a  much  greater  circle 
in  the  water,  and  till  taken  home  to  you,  and  set  right,  will 
never  raise  any  fish,  or,  if  it  should,  I  am  sure,  but  by  a  very 
extraordinary  chance,  can  hit  none. 

Having  done  with  both  these  wavs  of  fishing  at  the  top, 
the  length  of  your  rod,  and  line  ana  all,  I  am  next  to  teach 
you  how  to  make  a  fly  ;  and  afterwards  of  what  dubbing  you 
are  to  make  the  several  flies  I  shall  hereafter  name  to  you. 

In  making  a  fly  then  (which  is  not  a  hackle  or  palmer-fly, 
for  of  those,  and  their  several  kinds,  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  speak  every  month  in  the  year),  you  are  first  to  hold  your 
hook  fast  betwixt  the  fore-finger  and  thumb  of  your  left 
hand,  with  the  back  of  the  shank  upwards,  and  the  point 
towards  your  finger's  end  ;  then  take  a  strong  small  silk,  of 
the  colour  of  the  fly  you  intend  to  make,  wax  it  well  with 
wax  of  the  same  colour  too  (to  which  end  you  are  always, 
by  the  way,  to  have  wax  of  all  colours  about  you),  and  draw 
it  betwixt  your  finger  and  thumb,  to  the  head  of  the  shank, 
and  then  whip  it  twice  or  thrice  about  the  bare  hook,  which 
you  must  know  is  done,  both  to  prevent  slipping,  and  also 
that  the  shank  of  the  hook  may  not  cut  the  hairs  of  your 
towght,  which  sometimes  it  will  otherwise  do ;  which  being 
done,  take  your  line,  and  draw  it  likewise  betwixt  your 
finger  and  thumb,  holding  the  hook  so  fast  as  only  to  suffer 
it  to  pass  by,  until  you  have  the  knot  of  your  towght  almost 
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to  the  middle  of  the  shank  of  your  hook,  on  the  inside  of  it ; 
then  whip  your  silk  twice  or  thrice  about  both  hook  and 
line,  as  hard  as  the  strength  of  the  silk  will  permit ;  which 
being  done,  strip  the  feather  for  the  wings  proportionable  to 
the  bigness  of  your  fly,  placing  that  side  downwards  which 
grew  uppermost  before,  upon  the  back  of  the  hook,  leaving 
so  much  only  as  to  serve  for  the  length  of  the  wing  of  the 
point  of  the  plume,  lying  reversed  from  the  end  of  the  shank 
upwards;  then  whip  your  silk  twice  or  thrice  about  the 
root-end  of  the  feather,  hook,  and  towght ;  which  being 
done,  clip  off  the  root-end  of  the  feather  close  by  the  arming, 
and  then  whip  the  silk  fast  and  firm  about  the  hook  and 
towght,  until  you  come  to  the  bend  of  the  hook,  but  not 
further  (as  you  do  at  London,  and  so  make  a  very  unhand- 
some, and,  in  plain  English,  a  very  unnatural  and  shapeless 
fly) ;  which  being  done,  cut  away  the  end  of  your  towght, 
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and  fasten  it,  and  then  take  your  dubbing,  which  is  to  make 
the  body  of  your  fly,  as  much  as  you  think  convenient,  and 
holding  it  lightly  with  your  hook  betwixt  the  finger  and 
thumb  of  your  left  hand,  take  your  silk  with  the  right, 
and  twisting  it  betwixt  the  finger  and  'thumb  of  that  hand, 
the  dubbing  will  spin  itself  about  the  silk,  which  when  it 
has  done,  whip  it  about  the  armed  hook  backward,  till  you 
come  to  the  setting  on  of  the  wings,  and  then  take  the 
feather  for  the  wings,  and  divide  it  equally  into  two  parts, 
and  turn  them  back  towards  the  bend  of  the  hook,  the  one 
on  the  one  side  and  the  other  on  the  other  of  the  shank, 
holding  them  fast  in  that  posture  betwixt  the  fore-finger  and 
thumb  of  your  left  hand  5  which  done,  warp  them  so  down 
as  to  stand  and  slope  towards  the  bend  of  the  hook;  and 
having  warped  up  to  the  end  of  the  shank,  hold  the  fly  fast 
betwixt  the  finger  and  thumb  of  your  left  hand,  and  then 
take  the  silk  betwixt  the  finger  and  thumb  of  your  right 
hand,  and  where  the  warping  ends,  pinch  or  nip  it  with 
your  thumb-nail  against  your  finger,  and  strip  away  the 
remainder  of  your  dubbing  from  the  silk,  and  then  with  the 
bare  silk  whip  it  once  or  twice  about,  make  the  wings  to 
stand  in  due  order,  fasten,  and  cut  it  off;  after  which,  with 
the  point  of  a  needle,  raise  up  the  dubbing  gently  from  the 
warp,  twitch  off  the  superfluous  hairs  of  your  dubbing ;  leave 
the  wings  of  an  equal  length  (your  fly  will  never  eke  swim 
true),  and  the  work  is  done.  And  this  way  of  making  a  fly 
(which  is  certainly  the  best  of  all  other)  was  taught  me  by  a 
kinsman  of  mine,  one  Captain  Henry  Jackson,  a  near  neigh- 
bour, an  admirable  fly-angler,  by  many  degrees  the  best  fly- 
maker  that  ever  I  yet  met  with.  And  now  that  I  have  told 
you  how  a  fly  is  to  be  made,  you  shall  presently  see  me  make 
one,  with  which  you  may  peradventure  take  a  trout  this 
morning,  notwithstanding  the  unlikeliness  of  the  day  5  for  it 
is  now  nine  of  the  clock,  and  fish  will  begin  to  rise,  if  they 
will  rise  to-day  :  I  will  walk  along  by  you,  and  look  on,  and 
after  dinner  I  will  proceed  in  my  lecture  of  fly-fishing. 
Viat.  I  confess  I  long  to  be  at  the  river,  and  yet  I  could 
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sit  here  all  day  to  hear  you  :  but  some  of  the  one,  and  some 
of  the  other,  will  do  well ;  and  I  have  a  mighty  ambition  to 
take  a  trout  in  your  river  Dove. 

Pise.  I  warrant  you  shall :  I  would  not  for  more  than  I 
will  speak  of  but  you  should,  seeing  I  have  so  extolled  my 
river  to  you :  nay,  I  will  keep  you  here  a  month,  but  you 
shall  have  one  good  day  of  sport  before  you  go. 

Viat.  You  will  find  me,  I  doubt,  too  tractable  that  way  ; 
for  in  good  earnest,  if  business  would  give  me  leave,  and  that 
it  were  fit,  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  stay  with  you  for 
ever. 

Pise.  I  thank  you,  sir,  for  that  kind  expression  ;  and  now 
let  me  look  out  my  things  to  make  this  fly. 


CHAPTER   VI 


ISC.  Boy,  come,  give  me  my  dubbing  bag 
here  presently  ;  and  now,  sir,  since  I  find 
you  so  honest  a  man,  I  will  make  no  scruple 
to  lay  open  my  treasure  before  you. 

Viat.  Did  ever  any  one  see  the  like ! 
What  a  heap  of  trumpery  is  here  !     Cer- 
tainly never  an  angler  in  Europe  has  his 
shop  half  so  well  furnished  as  you  have. 

Pise.  You,  perhaps,  may  think  now,  that  I  rake  together 
this  trumpery,  as  you  call  it,  for  show  only,  to  the  end  that 
such  as  see  it  (which  are  not  many  I  assure  you)  may  think 
me  a  great  master  in  the  art  of  angling  :  but,  let  me  tell  you, 
here  are  some  colours  (as  contemptible  as  they  seem  here) 
that  are  very  hard  to  be  got ;  and  scarce  any  one  of  them 
which,  if  it  should  be  lost,  I  should  not  miss,  and  be  con- 
cerned about  the  loss  of  it  too,  once  in  the  year.  But  look 
you,  sir,  amongst  all  these  I  will   choose   out   these   two 
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colours  only,  of  which  this  is  bear's  hair,  this  darker,  no 
great  matter  what ;  but  I  am  sure  I  have  killed  a  great  deal 
of  fish  with  it ;  and  with  one  or  both  of  these  you  shaU  take 
trout  or  grayling  this  very  day,  notwithstanding  all  dis- 
advantages, or  my  art  shall  fail  me. 

Viat.  You  promise  comfortably,  and  I  have  a  great  deal 
of  reason  to  believe  everything  you  say ;  but  I  wish  the  fly 
were  made  that  we  were  at  it. 

Pise  That  will  not  be  long  in  doing :  and  pray  observe 
then.  You  see  first  how  I  hold  my  hook,  and  thus  I  begin. 
Look  you,  here  are  my  first  two  or  three  whips  about  the 
bare  hook ;  thus  I  join  hook  and  line ;  thus  I  put  on  my 
wings ;  thus  I  twirl  and  lap  on  my  dubbing ;  thus  I  work 
it  up  towards  the  head  ;  thus  I  part  my  wings  ;  thus  I  nip 
my  superfluous  dubbing  from  my  silk ;  thus  fasten  ;  thus 
trim  and  adjust  my  fly ;  and  there's  a  fly  made ;  and  now 
how  do  you  like  it  ? 

Viat.  In  earnest,  admirably  well,  and  it  resembles  a  fly  : 
but  we  about  London  make  the  bodies  of  our  flies  both 
much  bigger  and  longer,  so  long  as  even  almost  to  the  very 
beard  of  the  hook. 

Pise.  I  know  it  very  well,  and  had  one  of  those  flies  given 
me  by  an  honest  gentleman,  who  came  with  my  father 
Walton  to  give  me  a  visit ;  which  (to  tell  you  the  truth)  I 
hung  in  my  parlour  window  to  laugh  at :  but,  sir,  you  know 
the  proverb,  "  Those  who  go  to  Rome  must  do  as  they  at 
Rome  do ;  "  and  believe  me,  you  must  here  make  your  flies 
after  this  fashion,  or  you  will  take  no  fish.  Come,  I  will 
look  you  out  a  line,  and  you  shall  put  it  on,  and  try  it. 
There,  sir,  I  think  you  are  fitted  5  and  now  beyond  the 
further  end  of  the  walk  you  shall  begin  :  I  see,  at  that  bend 
of  the  water  above,  the  air  crisps  the  water  a  little :  knit 
your  line  first  here,  and  then  go  up  thither,  and  see  what 
you  can  do. 

Viat.  Did  you  see  that,  sir  ? 

Pise.  Yes,  I  saw  the  fish  :  and  he  saw  you  too,  which 
made  him  turn  short.     You  must  fish  further  off*,  if  you 
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intend  to  have  any  sport  here  ;  this  is  no  New  River,  let  me 
tell  you.  That  was  a  good  trout,  believe  me  :  did  you  touch 
him  ? 

Viat.  No,  I  would  I  had,  we  would  not  have  parted  so. 
Look  you,  there  was  another ;  this  is  an  excellent  fly. 

Pise.  That  fly  I  am  sure  would  kill  fish,  if  the  aay  were 
right ;  but  they  only  chew  at  it,  I  see,  and  will  not  take  it. 
Come,  sir,  let  us  return  back  to  the  fishing-house  ;  this  still 
water,  I  see,  will  not  do  our  business  to-day  :  you  shall  now, 
if  you  please,  make  a  fiy  yourself,  and  try  what  you  can  do 
in  the  streams  with  that ;  and  I  know  a  trout  taken  with  a 
fly  of  your  own  making  will  please  you  better  than  twenty 
with  one  of  mine.  Give  me  that  bag  again,  sirrah  ;  look 
you,  sir,  there  is  a  hook,  towght,  silk,  and  a  feather  for  the 
wings ;  be  doing  with  those,  and  I  will  look  you  out  a 
dubbing  that  I  think  will  do. 

Viat.  That  is  a  very  little  hook. 

Pise.  That  may  serve  to  inform  you  that  it  is  for  a  very 
little  fly,  and  you  must  make  your  wings  accordingly ;  for 
as  the  case  stands,  it  must  be  a  little  fly,  and  a  very  little  one 
too,  that  must  do  your  business.  Well  said  !  believe  me, 
you  shift  your  fingers  very  handsomely ;  I  doubt  I  have 
taken  upon  me  to  teach  my  master.  So  here's  your  dubbing 
now. 

Viat.  This  dubbing  is  very  black. 

Pise.  It  appears  so  in  hand  5  but  step  to  the  door  and  hold 
it  up  betwixt  your  eye  and  the  sun,  and  it  will  appear  a 
shining  red ;  let  me  tell  you,  never  a  man  in  England  can 
discern  the  true  colour  of  a  dubbing  any  way  but  that,  and 
therefore  chuse  always  to  make  your  flies  on  such  a  bright 
sunshine  day  as  this,  which  also  you  may  the  better  do, 
because  it  is  worth  nothing  to  fish  in  :  here,  put  it  on,  and 
be  sure  to  make  the  body  of  your  fly  as  slender  as  you  can. 
Very  good  !  upon  my  word  you  have  made  a  marvellous 
handsome  fly. 

Viat.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it ;  'tis  the  first  that  ever  I 
made  of  this  kind  in  my  life. 
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Pise.  Away,  away  !  you  are  a  doctor  at  it ;  but  I  will  not 
commend  you  too  much,  lest  I  make  you  proud.  Come, 
put  it  on,  and  you  shall  now  go  downward  to  some  streams 
betwixt  the  rocks  below  the  little  foot  bridge  you  see  there, 
and  try  your  fortune.  Take  heed  of  slipping  into  the  water 
as  you  follow  me  under  this  rock  :  so,  now  you  are  over, 
and  now  throw  in. 

Viat.  This  is  a  fine  stream  indeed  :  there's  one  !  I  have 
him. 

Pise.  And  a  precious  catch  you  have  of  him  ;  pull  him 
out !  I  see  you  have  a  tender  hand  :  this  is  a  diminutive 
gentleman,  e'en  throw  him  in  again,  and  let  him  grow  till  he 
be  more  worthy  your  anger. 

Viat.  Pardon  me,  sir,  all's  fish  that  comes  to  the  hook 
with  me  now.     Another. 

Pise.  And  of  the  same  standing. 

Viat.  I  see  I  shall  have  good  sport  now  :  another  !  and  a 
grayling.     Why,  you  have  fish  here  at  will. 

rise.  Come,  come,  cross  the  bridge,  and  go  down  the 
other  side  lower,  where  you  will  find  finer  streams  and  better 
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sport,  I  hope,  than  this.  Look  you,  sir,  here  is  a  fine  stream 
now,  you  have  length  enough,  stand  a  little  further  off,  let 
me  entreat  you,  and  do  but  fish  this  stream  like  an  artist, 
and  peradventure  a  good  fish  may  fall  to  your  share.  How 
now  !  what !  is  all  gone  ? 

Viat.  No,  but  I  touched  him  ;  but  that  was  a  fish  worth 
taking. 

Pise.  Why  now,  let  me  tell  you  you  lost  that  fish  by  your 
own  fault,  and  through  your  own  eagerness  and  haste ;  for 
you  are  never  to  offer  to  strike  a  good  fish,  if  he  do  not  strike 
himself,  till  you  first  see  him  turn  his  head  after  he  has  taken 
your  fly,  and  then  you  can  never  strain  your  tackle  in  the 
striking,  if  you  strike  with  any  manner  of  moderation. 
Come,  throw  in  once  again,  and  fish  me  this  stream  by 
inches  ;  for  I  assure  you  here  are  very  good  fish  ;  both  trout 
and  grayling  lie  here ;  and  at  that  great  stone  on  the  other 
side,  'tis  ten  to  one  a  good  trout  gives  you  the  meeting. 

Viat.  I  have  him  now,  but  he  is  gone  down  towards  the 
bottom  :  I  cannot  see  what  he  is,  yet  he  should  be  a  good 
fish  by  his  weight ;  but  he  makes  no  great  stir. 

Pise.  Why  then,  by  what  you  say,  I  dare  venture  to  assure 
you  'tis  a  grayling,  who  is  one  of  the  deadest-hearted  fishes 
in  the  world,  and  the  bigger  he  is,  the  more  easily  taken. 
Look  you,  now  you  see  him  plain  ;  I  told  you  what  he  was  : 
bring  hither  that  landing-net,  boy  :  and  now,  sir,  he  is  your 
own  j  and  believe  me  a  good  one,  sixteen  inches  long,  I 
warrant  him  :  I  have  taken  none  such  this  year. 

Viat.  I  never  saw  a  grayling  before  look  so  black. 

Pise.  Did  you  not  ?  Why  then,  let  me  tell  you,  that  you 
never  saw  one  before  in  right  season  ;  for  then  a  grayling  is 
very  black  about  his  head,  gills,  and  down  his  back,  and  has 
his  belly  of  a  dark  grey,  dappled  with  black  spots,  as  you  see 
this  is ;  and  I  am  apt  to  conclude  that  from  thence  he 
derives  his  name  of  umber.  Though  I  must  tell  you  this 
fish  is  past  his  prime,  and  begins  to  decline,  and  was  in  better 
season  at  Christmas  than  he  is  now.  But  move  on  :  for  it 
grows  towards  dinner-time  j  and  there  is  a  very  great  and 
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fine  stream  below,  under  that  rock,  that  fills  the  deepest  pool 
in  all  the  river,  where  you  are  almost  sure  of  a  good  fish. 

Viat.  Let  him  come,  I'll  trv  a  fall  with  him.  But  I  had 
thought  that  the  grayling  haa  been  always  in  season  with 
the  trout,  and  had  come  in  and  gone  out  with  him. 

Pise.  Oh,  no  !  assure  yourself  a  grayling  is  a  winter  fish  ; 
but  such  a  one  as  would  deceive  any  but  such  as  know  him 
very  well  indeed ;  for  his  flesh,  even  in  his  worst  season,  is 
so  firm,  and  will  so  easily  calver,  that  in  plain  truth  he  is 
very  good  meat  at  all  times ;  but  in  his  perfect  season  (which, 
by  the  way,  none  but  an  overgrown  grayling  will  ever  be), 
I  think  him  so  good  a  fish,  as  to  be  little  inferior  to  the  best 
trout  that  ever  I  tasted  in  my  life. 

Viat.  Here's  another  skipjack ;  and  I  have  raised  five  or 
six  more  at  least  while  you  were  speaking.  Well,  go  thy 
way,  little  Dove  !  thou  art  the  finest  river  that  ever  I  saw, 
and  the  fullest  of  fish.  Indeed,  sir,  I  like  it  so  well  that  I 
am  afraid  you  will  be  troubled  with  me  once  a  year,  so  long 
as  we  two  live. 

Pise.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not,  sir  5  but  were  you  once  here 
a  May  or  a  June,  if  good  sport  would  tempt  you,  I  should 
then  expect  you  would  sometimes  see  me  ;  for  you  would 
then  say  it  were  a  fine  river  indeed,  if  you  had  once  seen  the 
sport  at  the  height. 

Viat.  Which  I  will  do,  if  I  live,  and  that  you  please  to 
give  me  leave.     There  was  one,  and  there  another. 

Pise.  And  all  this  in  a  strange  river,  and  with  a  fly  of  his 
own  making  !  why,  what  a  dangerous  man  are  you  ! 

Viat.  I,  sir :  but  who  taught  me  ?  and  as  Damaetas  says 
by  his  man  Dorus,  so  you  may  say  by  me, 

If  any  man  such  praises  have, 

What  then  have  /,  that  taught  the  knave  ! 

But  what  have  we  got  here  ?  a  rock  springing  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  river  !  this  is  one  of  the  oddest  sights  that  ever 
I  saw. 

Pise.  Why,  sir,  from  that  pike  that  you  see  standing  up 
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there  distant  from  the  rock,  this  is  called  Pike  Pool :  and 
young  Mr.  Izaak  Walton  was  so  pleased  with  it,  as  to  draw 
it  in  landscape,  in  black  and  white,  in  a  blank  book  I  have 
at  home,  as  he  has  done  several  prospects  of  my  house  also, 
which  I  keep  for  a  memorial  of  his  favour,  and  will  show 
you  when  we  come  up  to  dinner. 

Viat.  Has  young  master  Izaak  Walton  been  here,  too  ? 

Pise.  Yes,  marry  has  he,  sir,  and  that  again  and  again, 
too,  and  in  France  since,  and  at  Rome,  and  at  Venice,  and 
I  can't  tell  where  :  but  I  intend  to  ask  him  a  great  many 
hard  questions  so  soon  as  I  can  see  him,  which  will  be,  God 
willing,  next  month.     In  the  meantime,  sir,  to  come  to  this 
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fine  stream  at  the  head  of  this  great  pool,  you  must  venture 
over  these  slippery,  cobbling  stones ;  believe  me,  sir,  there 
you  were  nimble,  or  else  you  had  been  down  ;  but  now  you 
are  got  over,  look  to  yourself;  for,  on  my  word,  if  a  fish 
rise  here,  he  is  like  to  be  such  a  one  as  will  endanger  your 
tackle  :  how  now  ! 

Viat.  I  think  you  have  such  command  here  over  the 
fishes,  that  you  can  raise  them  by  your  word,  as  they  say 
conjurers  can  do  spirits,  and  afterward  make  them  do  what 
you  bid  them  ;  for  here's  a  trout  has  taken  my  fly,  I  had 
rather  have  lost  a  crown.  What  luck's  this  !  he  was  a 
lovely  fish,  and  turned  up  a  side  like  a  salmon. 

Pise.  O,  sir,  this  is  a  war  where  you  sometimes  win,  and 
must  sometimes  expect  to  lose.  Never  concern  yourself  for 
the  loss  of  your  fly,  for  ten  to  one  I  teach  you  to  make  a 
better.     Who's  that  calls  ? 

Serv.  Sir,  will  it  please  you  to  come  to  dinner  ? 

Pise.  We  come.  You  hear,  sir,  we  are  called,  and  now 
take  your  choice,  whether  you  will  climb  this  steep  hill 
before  you,  from  the  top  of  which  you  will  go  directly  into 
the  house,  or  back  again  over  these  stepping-stones,  and 
about  by  the  bridge. 

Viat.  Nay,  sure,  the  nearest  way  is  best ;  at  least  my 
stomach  tells  me  so  ;  and  I  am  now  so  well  acquainted  with 
your  rocks,  that  I  fear  them  not. 

Pise.  Come,  then,  follow  me  ;  and  so  soon  as  we  have 
dined,  we  will  down  again  to  the  little  house,  where  I  will 
begin  at  the  place  I  left  off  about  fly-fishing,  and  read  you 
another  lecture  ;  for  I  have  a  great  deal  more  to  say  upon 
that  subject. 

Viat.  The  more  the  better  ;  I  could  never  have  met  with 
a  more  obliging  master,  my  first  excepted  ;  nor  such  sport 
can  all  the  rivers  about  London  ever  afford,  as  is  to  be  found 
in  this  pretty  river. 

Pise.  You  deserve  to  have  better,  both  because  I  see  you 
are  willing  to  take  pains,  and  for  liking  this  little  so  well ; 
and  better  I  hope  to  show  you  before  we  part. 


CHAPTER   VII 


|  IAT.  Come,  sir,  having  now  well  dined, 
and  being  again  set  in  your  little  house,  I 
will  now  challenge  your  promise,  and 
entreat  you  to  proceed  in  your  instruction 
for  fly-fishing  ;  which  that  you  may  be 
the  better  encouraged  to  do,  I  will  assure 
you  that  I  have  not  lost,  I  think,  one 
syllable  of  what  you  have  told  me  ;  but  very  well  retain  all 
your  directions,  both  for  the  rod,  line,  and  making  a  fly  ; 
and  now  desire  an  account  of  the  flies  themselves. 

Pise.  Why,  sir,  I  am  ready  to  give  it  you,  and  shall  have 
the  whole  afternoon  to  do  it  in,  if  nobody  come  in  to  inter- 
rupt us ;  for  you  must  know  (besides  the  unfitness  of  the 
day)  that  the  afternoons,  so  early  in  March,  signify  very 
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little  for  angling  with  a  fly,  though  with  a  minnow,  or  a 
worm,  something  might  (I  confess)  be  done. 

To  begin,  then,  where  I  left  off,  my  father  Walton  tells 
us  but  of  twelve  artificial  flies  only,  to  angle  with  at  the  top, 
and  gives  their  names  ;  of  which  some  are  common  with  us 
here  ;  and  I  think  I  guess  at  most  of  them  by  his  descrip- 
tion, and  I  believe  they  all  breed  and  are  taken  in  our  rivers, 
though  we  do  not  make  them  either  of  the  same  dubbing  or 
fashion.  And  it  may  be  in  the  rivers  about  London,  which 
I  presume  he  has  most  frequented,  and  where  'tis  likely  he 
has  done  most  execution,  there  is  not  much  notice  taken  of 
many  more  :  but  we  are  acquainted  with  several  others  here, 
though  perhaps  I  may  reckon  some  of  his  by  other  names 
too  ;  but  if  I  do,  I  shall  make  you  amends  by  an  addition  to 
his  catalogue.  And  although  the  forenamed  great  master  in 
the  art  of  angling  (for  so  in  truth  he  is)  tells  you  that  no 
man  should,  in  honesty,  catch  a  trout  in  the  middle  of  March, 

f'et  I  hope  he  will  give  a  man  leave  sooner  to  take  a  gray- 
ing, which,  as  I  told  you,  is  in  the  dead  months  in  his  best 
season ;  and  do  assure  you  (which  I  remember  by  a  very 
remarkable  token),  I  did  once  take,  upon  the  sixth  day  of 
December,  one,  and  only  one,  of  the  biggest  graylings,  and 
the  best  in  season,  that  ever  I  yet  saw  or  tasted ;  and  do 
usually  take  trouts  too,  and  with  a  fly,  not  only  before  the 
middle  of  this  month,  but  almost  every  year  in  February, 
unless  it  be  a  very  ill  spring  indeed  ;  and  have  sometimes  in 
January,  so  early  as  New-year's  tide,  and  in  frost  and  snow, 
taken  grayling  in  a  warm  sunshine  day  for  an  hour  or  two 
about  noon  ;  and  to  fish  for  him  with  a  grub,  it  is  then  the 
best  time  of  all. 

I  shall  therefore  begin  my  fly-fishing  with  that  month 
(though  I  must  confess  very  few  begin  so  soon,  and  that 
such  as  are  so  fond  of  the  sport  as  to  embrace  all  oppor- 
tunities, can  rarely  in  that  month  find  a  day  fit  for  their 
purpose)  ;  and  tell  you,  that  upon  my  knowledge  these  flies 
in  a  warm  sun,  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  day,  are  certainly 
taken. 
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JANUARY. 

1.  A  red  brown,  with  wings  of  the  male  of  a  mallard 
almost  white  :  the  dubbing  of  the  tail  of  a  black  long-coated 
cur,  such  as  they  commonly  make  mufis  of;  for  the  hair  on 
the  tail  of  such  a  dog  dies  and  turns  to  a  red-brown,  but  the 
hair  of  a  smooth-coated  dog  of  the  same  colour  will  not  do, 
because  it  will  not  die,  but  retains  its  natural  colour,  and 
this  fly  is  taken  in  a  warm  sun,  this  whole  month  through. 

2.  There  is  also  a  very  little  bright  dun  gnat,  as  little  as 
can  possibly  be  made,  so  little  as  never  to  be  fished  with, 
with  above  one  hair  next  the  hook ;  and  this  is  to  be  made 
of  a  mixed  dubbing  of  marten's  fur,  and  the  white  of  a  hare's 
scut ;  with  a  very  white  and  small  wing  ;  and  'tis  no  great 
matter  how  fine  you  fish,  for  nothing  will  rise  in  this  month, 
but  a  grayling  ;  and  of  them  I  never,  at  this  season,  saw 
any  taken  with  a  fly,  of  above  a  foot  long  in  my  life  ;  but  of 
little  ones  about  the  bigness  of  a  smelt,  in  a  warm  day,  and 
a  glowing  sun,  you  may  take  enough  with  these  two  flies, 
and  they  are  both  taken  the  whole  month  through. 


FEBRUARY. 

1.  Where  the  red-brown  of  the  last  month  ends,  another 
almost  of  the  same  colour  begins,  with  this  saving,  that  the 
dubbing  of  this  must  be  of  something  a  blacker  colour, 
and  both  of  them  wrapped  on  with  red  silk.  The  dubbing 
that  should  make  this  fly,  and  that  is  the  truest  colour,  is  to 
be  got  off  the  black  spot  off  a  hog's  ear  :  not  that  a  black 
spot  in  any  part  of  the  hog  will  not  afford  the  same  colour, 
but  that  the  hair  in  that  place  is,  by  many  degrees,  softer, 
and  more  fit  for  the  purpose.  His  wing  must  be  as  the 
other  ;  and  this  kills  all  this  month,  and  is  called  the  lesser 
red-brown. 

2.  This  month,  also,  a  plain  hackle,  or  palmer-fly,  made 
with  a  rough  black  body,  either  of  black  spaniel's  ftir,  or  the 
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whirl  of  an  ostrich  feather,  and  the  red  hackle  of  a  capon 
over  all,  will  kill,  and,  if  the  weather  be  right,  make  very 
good  sport. 

3.  Also,  a  lesser  hackle,  with  a  black  body,  also  silver 
twist  over  that,  and  a  red  feather  over  all,  will  fill  your 
pannier,  if  the  month  be  open,  and  not  bound  up  in  ice  and 
snow,  with  very  good  fish  ;  but,  in  case  of  a  frost  and  snow, 
you  are  to  angle  only  with  the  smallest  gnats,  browns,  and 
duns  you  can  make  ;  and  with  those  are  only  to  expect 
graylings  no  bigger  than  sprats. 

4.  In  this  month,  upon  a  whirling  round  water,  we  have 
a  great  hackle,  the  body  black,  and  wrapped  with  a  red 
feather  of  a  capon  untrimmed  ;  that  is,  the  whole  length  of 
the  hackle  staring  out  (for  we  sometimes  barb  the  hackle- 
feather  short  all  over ;  sometimes  barb  it  only  a  little,  and 
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sometimes  barb  it  close  underneath),  leaving  the  whole  length 
of  the  feather  on  the  top  or  back  of  the  fly,  which  makes  it 
swim  better,  and,  as  occasion  serves,  kills  very  great  fish. 

5.  We  make  use,  also,  in  this  month,  of  another  great 
hackle,  the  body  black,  and  ribbed  over  with  gold  twist,  and 
a  red  feather  over  all ;  which  also  does  great  execution. 

6.  Also  a  great  dun,  made  with  dun  bear's  hair,  and  the 
wings  of  the  grey  feather  of  a  mallard  near  unto  his  tail ; 
which  is  absolutely  the  best  fly  can  be  thrown  upon  a  river 
this  month,  and  with  which  an  angler  shall  have  admirable 
sport. 

7.  We  have  also  this  month  the  great  blue  dun,  the  dub- 
bing of  the  bottom  of  bear's  hair  next  to  the  roots,  mixed 
with  a  little  blue  camlet,  the  wings  of  a  dark  grey  feather  of 
a  mallard. 

8.  We  have  also  this  month  a  dark-brown,  the  dubbing 
of  the  brown  hair  ofF  the  flank  of  a  brended  cow,  and  the 
wings  of  the  grey  drake's  feather. 

And  note,  that  these  several  hackles,  or  palmer-flies,  are 
some  for  one  water  and  one  sky,  and  some  for  another ;  and, 
according  to  the  change  of  tnose,  we  alter  their  size  and 
colour  ;  and  note  also,  that  both  in  this,  and  all  other  months 
of  the  year,  when  you  do  not  certainly  know  what  fly  is 
taken,  or  cannot  see  any  fish  to  rise,  you  are  then  to  put  on 
a  small  hackle,  if  the  water  be  clear,  or  a  bigger  if  something 
dark,  until  you  have  taken  one ;  and  then  thrusting  your 
finger  through  his  gills,  to  pull  out  his  gorge,  which  being 
opened  with  your  knife,  you  will  then  discover  what  fly  is 
taken,  and  may  fit  yourself  accordingly. 

For  the  making  of  a  hackle,  or  palmer-fly,  my  rather 
Walton  has  already  given  you  sufficient  direction. 

MARCH. 

For  this  month  you  are  to  use  all  the  same  hackles  and 
flies  with  the  other ;  but  you  are  to  make  them  less. 

1.  We  have,  besides,  for  this  month,  a  little  dun,  called  a 
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whirling  dun  (though  it  is  not  the  whirling  dun,  indeed, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  flies  we  have) ;  and  for  this  the 
dubbing  must  be  of  the  bottom  fur  of  a  squirrel's  tail ;  and 
the  wing  of  the  grey  feather  of  a  drake. 

2.  Also  a  bright  brown  ;  the  dubbing  either  of  the  brown 
of  a  spaniel,  or  that  of  a  red  cow's  flank,  with  a  grey  wing. 

3.  Also  a  whitish  dun  ;  made  of  the  roots  of  camel's  hair; 
and  the  wings,  of  the  grey  feather  of  a  mallard. 

4.  There  is  also  for  this  month  a  fly  called  the  thorn-tree 
fly  :  the  dubbing  an  absolute  black,  mixed  with  eight  or  ten 
hairs  of  Isabella-coloured  mohair ;  the  body  as  little  as  can 
be  made  ;  and  the  wings  of  a  bright  mallard's  feather.  An 
admirable  fly,  and  in  great  repute  amongst  us  for  a  killer. 

5.  There  is,  besides  this,  another  blue  dun,  the  dubbing 
of  which  it  is  made  being  thus  to  be  got.  Take  a  small- 
tooth  comb,  and  with  it  comb  the  neck  of  a  black  grey- 
hound, and  the  down  that  sticks  in  the  teeth  will  be  the 
finest  blue  that  ever  you  saw.  The  wings  of  this  fly  can 
hardly  be  too  white,  and  he  is  taken  about  the  tenth  of  this 
month,  and  lasteth  till  the  four-and-twentieth. 

6.  From  the  tenth  of  this  month  also,  till  towards  the 
end,  is  taken  a  little  black  gnat ;  the  dubbing  either  of  the 
fir  of  a  black  water-dog,  or  the  down  of  a  young  black 
water-coot,  the  wing  of  the  male  of  a  mallard  as  white  as 
may  be,  the  body  as  little  as  you  possibly  can  make  it,  and 
the  wings  as  short  as  his  body. 

7.  From  the  sixteenth  of  this  month  also  to  the  end  of  it 
we  use  a  bright  brown  ;  the  dubbing  for  which  is  to  be  had 
out  of  a  skinner's  lime-pits,  and  of  the  hair  of  an  abortive 
calf,  which  the  lime  will  turn  to  be  so  bright  as  to  shine 
like  gold  ;  for  the  wings  of  this  fly,  the  feather  of  a  brown 
hen  is  best :  which  fly  is  also  taken  till  the  tenth  of  April. 

APRIL. 

All  the  same  hackles  and  flies  that  were  taken  in  March 
will  be  taken  in  this  month  also,  with  this  distinction  only 
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concerning  the  flies,  that 
all  the  browns  be  lapped 
with  red  silk,  and  the 
duns  with  yellow. 

1.  To  these  a  small 
bright  brown,  made  of 
spaniel's  fur,  with  a  light 


grey  wing  ;    in  a 


bright 


day,  and  a  clear  water, 
is  very  well  taken. 

2.  We  have  too  a  little 
dark  brown,  the  dubbing 
of  that  colour,  and  some 
violet  camlet  mixed,  and 
the  wing,  of  the  grey 
feather  of  a  mallard. 

3.  From  the  sixth  of 
this  month  to  the  tenth, 
we  have  also  a  fly  called 
the  violet  fly,  made  of  a 
dark  violet  stuff,  with  the 
wings  of  the  grey  feather 
of  a  mallard. 

4.  About  the  twelfth 
of  this  month  comes  in 
the  fly  called  the  whirling 
dun,  which  is  taken  every 
day,  about  the  midtime 
of  day,  all  this  month 
through,  and,  by  fits, 
from  thence  to  the  end 
of  June,  and  is  com- 
monly made  of  the  down 
of  the  fox-cub,  which 
is  of  an  ash  colour  at 
the  roots  next  the  skin, 
and    ribbed    about   with 
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yellow  silk ;    the   wings,   of  the   pale   grey   feather  of  a 
mallard. 

5.  There  is  also  a  yellow  dun,  the  dubbing  of  camel's 
hair,  and  yellow  camlet  or  wool,  mixed,  and  a  white-grey 
wing. 

6.  There  is  also  this  month  another  little  brown,  besides 
that  mentioned  before,  made  with  a  very  slender  body,  the 
dubbing  of  dark  brown  and  violet  camlet,  mixed,  and  a  grey 
wing,  which,  though  the  direction  for  the  making  be  near 
the  other,  is  yet  another  fly,  and  will  take  when  the  other 
will  not,  especially  in  a  bright  day  and  a  clear  water. 

7.  About  the  twentieth  of  this  month  comes  in  a  fly 
called  the  horse-flesh  fly,  the  dubbing  of  which  is  a  blue 
mohair,  with  pink  coloured  and  red  tammy  mixed,  a  light 
coloured  wing,  and  a  dark  brown  head.  This  fly  is  taken 
best  in  an  evening,  and  kills  from  two  hours  before  sunset 
till  twilight,  and  is  taken  the  month  through. 


MAY. 

And  now,  sir,  that  we  are  entering  into  the  month  of 
May,  I  think  it  requisite  to  beg  not  only  your  attention,  but 
also  your  best  patience  ;  for  I  must  now  be  a  little  tedious 
with  you,  and  dwell  upon  this  month  longer  than  ordinary  ; 
which,  that  you  may  the  better  endure,  I  must  tell  you,  this 
month  deserves,  and  requires  to  be  insisted  on ;  forasmuch 
as  it  alone,  and  the  next  following,  afford  more  pleasure  to 
the  fly-angler  than  all  the  rest ;  and  here  it  is,  that  you  are 
to  expect  an  account  of  the  green-drake,  and  stone-fly, 
promised  you  so  long  ago,  and  some  others  that  are  peculiar 
to  this  month,  and  part  of  the  month  following ;  and  that 
(though  not  so  great  either  in  bulk,  or  name)  do  yet  stand 
in  competition  with  the  two  before-named  ;  and  so,  that  it 
is  yet  undecided  amongst  the  anglers,  to  which  of  the  pre- 
tenders to  the  title  of  the  May-fly  it  does  properly  and  duly 
belong  ;  neither  dare  I  (where  so  many  of  the  learned  in 
this  art  of  angling  are  got  in  dispute  about  the  controversy) 
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take  upon  me  to  determine ;  but  I  think  I  ought  to  have  a 
vote  amongst  them,  and  according  to  that  privilege,  shall 
give  you  my  free  opinion ;  and  peradventure  when  I 
have  told  you  all,  you  may  incline  to  think  me  in  the 
right. 

Viat.  I  have  so  great  a  deference  to  your  judgment  in 
these  matters,  that  I  must  always  be  of  your  opinion  ;  and 
the  more  you  speak,  the  faster  I  grow  to  my  attention,  for 
I  can  never  be  weary  of  hearing  you  upon  this  subject. 

Pise.  Why,  that's  encouragement  enough  ;  and  now 
prepare  yourself  for  a  tedious  lecture  ;  but  I  will  first  begin 
with  the  flies  of  less  esteem  (though  almost  anything  will 
take  a  trout  in  May),  that  I  may  afterwards  insist  the  longer 
upon  those  of  greater  note  and  reputation  ;  know  therefore, 
that  the  first  fly  we  take  notice  of  in  this  month,  is  called 
the  turkey-fly  ; 

i.  The  dubbing  ravelled  out  of  some  blue  stuff,  and  lapt 
about  with  yellow  silk;  the  wings  of  a  grey  mallard's 
feather. 

2.  Next,  a  great  hackle  or  palmer  fly,  with  a  yellow  body 
ribbed  with  gold  twist,  and  large  wings,  of  a  mallard's  feather 
dyed  yellow,  with  a  red  capon's  hackle  over  all. 

3.  1  hen  a  black  fly,  the  dubbing  of  a  black  spaniel's  fur  ; 
and  the  wings,  of  a  grey  mallard's  feather. 

4.  After  that,  a  light  brown,  with  a  slender  body,  the 
dubbing  twirled  upon  small  red  silk,  and  raised  with  the 
point  of  a  needle,  that  the  ribs  or  rows  of  silk  may  appear 
through  ;  the  wings,  of  the  grey  feather  of  the  mallard. 

5.  Next,  a  little  dun,  the  dubbing  of  a  bear's  dun  whirled 
upon  yellow  silk;  the  wings,  of  the  grey  feather  of  a 
mallard. 

6.  Then  a  white  gnat,  with  a  pale  wing,  and  a  black 
head. 

7.  There  is  also  in  this  month,  a  fly  called  the  peacock 
fly ;  the  body  made  of  a  whirl  of  a  peacock's  feather,  with  a 
red  head  ;  and  wings  of  a  mallard's  feather. 

8.  We  have  then  another  very  killing  fly,  known  by  the 
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name  of  the  dun-cut ;  the  dubbing  of  which  is  a  bear's  dun, 
with  a  little  blue  and  yellow  mixed  with  it ;  a  large  dun 
wing,  and  two  horns  at  the  head,  made  of  the  hairs  of  a 
squirrel's  tail. 

9.  The  next,  is  a  cow-lady,  a  little  fly  ;  the  body  of  a 
peacock's  feather  ;  the  wing,  of  a  red  feather,  or  strips  of 
the  red  hackle  of  a  cock. 

10.  We  have  then,  the  cow- turd-fly  :  the  dubbing,  light 
brown  and  yellow  mixed  ;  the  wing,  the  dark  grey  feather 
of  a  mallard.  And  note,  that  besides  these  above-mentioned, 
all  the  same  hackles  and  flies,  the  hackles  only  brighter,  and 
the  flies  smaller,  that  are  taken  in  April,  will  also  be  taken 
this  month,  as  also  all  browns  and  duns  :  and  now  I  come 
to  my  stone-fly  and  green-drake,  which  are  the  matadores 
for  trout  and  grayling,  and  in  their  season  kill  more  fish  in 
our  Derbyshire  rivers  than  all  the  rest,  past  and  to  come,  in 
the  whole  year  besides. 
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But  first  I  am  to  tell  you,  that  we  have  four  several  flies 
which  contend  for  the  title  of  the  May-fly  ;  namely. 

The  Green-drake, 
The  Stone-fly, 
The  Black-fly,  and 
The  fittle  yellow  May-fly. 

And  all  these  have  their  champions  and  advocates  to  dispute 
and  plead  their  priority  \  though  I  do  not  understand  why 
the  two  last  named  should ;  the  first  two  having  so  mani- 
festly the  advantage,  both  in  their  beauty,  and  the  wonderful 
execution  they  do  in  their  season. 

1 1.  Of  these  the  green-drake  comes  in  about  the  twentieth 
of  this  month,  or  betwixt  that  and  the  latter  end  (for  they 
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are  sometimes  sooner,  and  sometimes  later,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  year) ;  but  never  well  taken  till  towards  the 
end  of  this  month,  and  the  beginning  of  June.  The  stone- 
fly  comes  much  sooner,  so  early  as  the  middle  of  April ;  but 
is  never  well  taken  till  towards  the  middle  of  May,  and 
continues  to  kill  much  longer  than  the  green-drake  stays 
with  us,  so  long  as  to  the  end  almost  of  June ;  and  indeed, 
so  long  as  there  are  any  of  them  to  be  seen  upon  the  water  ; 
and  sometimes  in  an  artificial  fly,  and  late  at  night,  or  before 
sunrise  in  the  morning,  longer. 

Now  both  these  flies  (and  I  believe  many  others,  though  I 
think  not  all)  are  certainly,  and  demonstratively  bred  in  the 
very  rivers  where  they  are  taken  :  our  cadis  or  cod-bait  which 
lie  under  stones  in  the  bottom  of  the  water,  most  of  them 
turning  into  those  two  flies,  and  being  gathered  in  the  husk, 
or  crust,  near  the  time  of  their  maturity,  are  very  easily 
known  and  distinguished,  and  are,  of  all  other,  the  most 
remarkable,  both  for  their  size,  as  being  of  all  other  the 
biggest  (the  shortest  of  them  being  a  full  inch  long  or  more), 
and  for  the  execution  they  do,  the  trout  and  grayling  being 
much  more  greedy  of  them  than  of  any  others  ;  and  indeed 
the  trout  never  feeds  fat,  nor  comes  into  his  perfect  season, 
till  these  flies  come  in. 

Of  these  the  green-drake  never  discloses  from  his  husk, 
till  he  be  first  there  grown  to  full  maturity,  body,  wings,  and 
all ;  and  then  he  creeps  out  of  his  cell,  but  with  his  wings  so 
crimpt  and  ruffled,  by  being  prest  together  in  that  narrow 
room,  that  they  are,  for  some  hours,  totally  useless  to  him  ; 
by  which  means  he  is  compelled  either  to  creep  upon  the 
flags,  sedges,  and  blades  of  grass  (if  his  first  rising  from  the 
bottom  of  the  water  be  near  the  banks  of  the  river)  till  the 
air  and  sun  stiffen  and  smooth  them  ;  or,  if  his  first  appear- 
ance above  water  happened  to  be  in  the  middle,  he  then  lies 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water  like  a  ship  at  hull  (for  his  feet 
are  totally  useless  to  him  there,  and  he  cannot  creep  upon 
the  water  as  the  stone-fly  can)  until  his  wings  have  got  stiff- 
ness to  fly  with,  if  by  some  trout  or  grayling  he  be  not  taken 
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in  the  interim  (which  ten  to  one  he  is),  and  then  his  wings 
stand  high,  and  closed  exact  upon  his  back,  like  the  butterfly, 
and  his  motion  in  flying  is  the  same.  His  body  is,  in  some, 
of  a  paler,  in  others,  of  a  darker  yellow  (for  they  are  not  all 
exactly  of  a  colour),  ribbed  with  rows  of  green,  long,  slender, 
and  growing  sharp  towards  the  tail,  at  the  end  of  which  he 
has  three  long  small  whisks  of  a  very  dark  colour,  almost 
black,  and  his  tail  turns  up  towards  his  back  like  a  mallard  ; 
from  whence,  questionless  he  has  his  name  of  the  green- 
drake.  These  (as  I  think  I  told  you  before)  we  commonly 
dape,  or  dibble  with,  and  having  gathered  great  store  of  them 
into  a  long  draw-box,  with  holes  in  the  cover  to  give  them 
air  (where  also  they  will  continue  fresh  and  vigorous  a  night 
or  more),  we  take  them  out  thence  by  the  wings,  and  bait 
them  thus  upon  the  hook.  We  first  take  one  (for  we 
commonly  fish  with  two  of  them  at  a  time),  and  putting  the 
point  of  the  hook  into  the  thickest  part  of  his  body,  under 
one  of  his  wings,  run  it  directly  through,  and  out  at  the  other 
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side,  leaving  him  spitted  cross  upon  the  hook ;  and  then  taking 
the  other,  put  him  on  after  the  same  manner,  but  with  his 
head  the  contrary  way  ;  in  which  posture  they  will  live  upon 
the  hook,  and  play  with  their  wings,  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  or  more :  but  you  must  have  a  care  to  keep  their 
wings  dry,  both  from  the  water,  and  also  that  your  fingers 
be  not  wet  when  you  take  them  out  to  bait  them,  for  then 
your  bait  is  spoiled. 

Having  now  told  you  how  to  angle  with  this  flv  alive,  I 
am  now  to  tell  you  next  how  to  make  an  artificial  fly,  that 
will  so  perfectly  resemble  him,  as  to  be  taken  in  a  rough 
windy  day,  when  no  flies  can  lie  upon  the  water,  nor  are  to 
be  found  about  the  banks  and  sides  of  the  river,  to  a  wonder  ; 
and  with  which  you  shall  certainly  kill  the  best  trout  and 
grayling  in  the  river. 

The  artificial  green-drake,  then,  is  made  upon  a  large 
hook,  the  dubbing,  camel's  hair,  bright  bear's  hair,  the  soft 
down  that  is  combed  from  a  hog's  bristles,  and  yellow  camlet, 
well  mixed  together ;  the  body  long,  and  ribbed  about  with 
green  silk,  or  rather  yellow,  waxed  with  green  wax  ;  the 
whisks  of  the  tail,  of  the  long  hairs  of  sables,  or  fitchet ;  and 
the  wings,  of  a  white-grey  feather  of  a  mallard,  dyed  yellow, 
which  is  also  to  be  dyed  thus  : 

Take  the  root  of  a  barbary  tree,  and  shave  it,  and  put  to 
it  woody  viss,  with  as  much  alum  as  a  walnut,  and  boil  your 
feathers  in  it  with  rain  water ;  and  they  will  be  of  a  very 
fine  yellow. 

I  have  now  done  with  the  green-drake,  excepting  to  tell 
you,  that  he  is  taken  at  all  hours  during  his  season,  whilst 
there  is  any  day  upon  the  sky  ;  and  with  a  made-fly  I  once 
took,  ten  days  after  he  was  absolutely  gone,  in  a  cloudy  day, 
after  a  shower,  and  in  a  whistling  wind,  five-and-thirty  very 
great  trouts  and  graylings,  betwixt  five  and  eight  of  the  clock 
in  the  evening,  and  had  no  less  than  five  or  six  flies,  with 
three  good  hairs  a-piece,  taken  from  me  in  despite  of  my 
heart,  besides. 

12.  I  should  now  come  next  to  the  stone-fly,  but  there  is 
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another  gentleman  in  my  way,  that  must  of  necessity  come 
in  between,  and  that  is  the  grey-drake,  which  in  all  shapes 
and  dimensions  is  perfectly  the  same  with  the  other,  but 
quite  almost  of  another  colour,  being  of  a  paler  and  more 
livid  yellow  and  green,  and  ribbed  with  black  quite  down 
his  body,  with  black  shining  wings,  and  so  diaphanous  and 
tender,  cob-web  like,  that  they  are  of  no  manner  of  use  for 
daping ;  but  come  in,  and  are  taken  after  the  green-drake, 
and  in  an  artificial  fly  kill  very  well ;  which  fly  is  thus  made, 
the  dubbing  of  the  down  of  a  hog's  bristles,  and  black  spaniel's 
fur,  mixed,  and  ribbed  down  the  body  with  black  silk,  the 
whisks  of  the  hairs  of  the  beard  of  a  black  cat,  and  the  wings 
of  the  black-grey  feather  of  a  millard. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  stone-fly  ;  but  I  am  afraid  I  have 
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already  wearied  your  patience,  which  if  I  have,  I  beseech 
you  freely  tell  me  so,  and  I  will  defer  the  remaining  instruc- 
tions for  fly  angling  till  some  other  time. 

Viat.  No,  truly,  sir,  I  can  never  be  weary  of  hearing 
you  :  but  if  you  think  fit,  because  I  am  afraid  I  am  too 
troublesome,  to  refresh  yourself  with  a  glass,  and  a  pipe, 
you  may  afterwards  proceed,  and  I  shall  be  exceedingly 
pleased  to  hear  you. 

Pise.  I  thank  you,  sir,  for  that  motion  ;  for,  believe  me,  I 
am  dry  with  talking :  here,  boy,  give  us  here  a  bottle  and  a 
glass ;  and,  sir,  my  service  to  you,  and  to  all  our  friends  in 
the  south. 

Viat.  Your  servant,  sir,  and  I'll  pledge  you  as  heartily; 
for  the  good  powdered  beef  I  eat  at  dinner,  or  something 
else,  has  made  me  thirsty. 


-Vm'^w. 
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1 1  AT.  So,  sir,  I  am  now  ready  for  another 
lesson,  so  soon  as  you  please  to  give  it  me. 
Pise.  And  I,  sir,  as  ready  to  give  you 
the  best  I  can.  Having  told  you  the  time 
of  the  stone-fly's  coming  in,  and  that  he  is 
bred  of  a  cadis  in  the  very  river  where  he 
is  taken,  I  am  next  to  tell  you  that, 
13.  This  same  stone-fly  has  not  the  patience  to  continue 
in  his  crust,  or  husk,  till  his  wings  be  full  grown  ;  but  so 
soon  as  ever  they  begin  to  put  out,  that  he  feels  himself 
strong  (at  which  time  we  call  him  a  jack),  squeezes  himself 
out  of  prison,  and  crawls  to  the  top  of  some  stone,  where,  if 
he  can  find  a  chink  that  will  receive  him,  or  can  creep  be- 
twixt two  stones,  the  one  lying  hollow  upon  the  other 
(which,  by  the  way,  we  also  lay  so  purposely  to  find  them), 
he  there  lurks  till  his  wings  be  full  grown,  and  there  is  your 
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only  place  to  find  him  (and  from  thence  doubtless  he  derives 
his  name),  though,  for  want  of  such  convenience,  he  will 
make  shift  with  the  hollow  of  a  bank,  or  any  other  place 
where  the  wind  cannot  come  to  fetch  him  off.  His  body  is 
long,  and  pretty  thick,  and  as  broad  at  the  tail  almost  as  in 
the  middle  ;  his  colour  a  very  fine  brown,  ribbed  with  yellow, 
and  much  yellower  on  the  belly  than  the  back ;  he  has  two 
or  three  wnisks  also  at  the  tag  of  his  tail,  and  two  little  horns 
upon  his  head  ;  his  wings,  when  full  grown,  are  double,  and 
flat  down  his  back,  of  the  same  colour,  but  rather  darker  than 
his  body,  and  longer  than  it,  though  he  makes  but  little  use 
of  them ;  for  you  shall  rarely  see  him  flying,  though  often 
swimming,  and  paddling  with  several  feet  he  has  under  his 
belly,  upon  the  water,  without  stirring  a  wing:  but  the 
drake  will  mount  steeple-high  into  the  air,  though  he  is  to 
be  found  upon  flags  and  grass,  too,  and  indeed  everywhere, 
high  and  low,  near  the  river ;  there  being  so  many  of  them 
in  their  season,  as,  were  they  not  a  very  inoffensive  insect, 
would  look  like  a  plague  ;  and  these  drakes  (since  I  forgot  to 
tell  you  before,  I  will  tell  you  here)  are  taken  by  the  fish  to 
that  incredible  degree,  that,  upon  a  calm  day,  you  shall  see 
the  still  deeps  continually  all  over  circles  by  the  fishes  rising, 
who  will  gorge  themselves  with  those  flies,  till  they  purge 
again  out  of  their  gills ;  and  the  trouts  are  at  that  time  so 
lusty  and  strong,  that  one  of  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  will 
then  more  struggle,  and  tug,  and  more  endanger  your  tackle, 
than  one  twice  as  big  in  winter ;  but  pardon  this  digression. 
This  stone-fly  then,  we  dape  or  dibble  with,  as  with  the 
drake,  but  with  this  difference,  that  whereas  the  green-drake 
is  common  both  to  stream  and  still,  and  to  all  hours  of  the 
day,  we  seldom  dape  with  this  but  in  the  streams  (for  in  a 
whistling  wind  a  made-fly  in  the  deep  is  better),  and  rarely, 
but  early  and  late,  it  not  being  so  proper  for  the  midtime  of 
the  day  ;  though  a  great  grayling  will  then  take  it  very  well 
in  a  sharp  stream,  and  here  and  there,  a  trout  too ;  but  much 
better  towards  eight,  nine,  ten,  or  eleven  of  the  clock  at 
night,  at  which  time  also  the  best  fish  rise,  and  the  later  the 
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better,  provided  you  can  see  your  fly  ;  and  when  you  cannot, 
a  made-fly  will  murder,  which  is  to  be  made  thus :  the  dub- 
bing of  bear's  dun,  with  a  little  brown  and  yellow  camlet 
very  well  mixed,  but  so  placed  that  your  fly  may  be  more 
yellow  on  the  belly  and  towards  the  tail,  underneath,  than 
in  any  other  part ;  and  you  are  to  place  two  or  three  hairs 
of  a  black  cat's  beard  on  the  top  of  the  hook,  in  your  arming, 
so  as  to  be  turned  up  when  you  warp  on  your  dubbing,  and 
to  stand  almost  upright,  and  staring  one  from  another  ;  and 
note,  that  your  fly  is  to  be  ribbed  with  yellow  silk ;  and  the 
wings  long  and  very  large,  of  the  dark  grey  feather  of  a 
mallard. 

14.  The  next  May-fly  is  the  black-fly  ;  made  with  a  black 
body,  of  the  whirl  of  an  ostrich-feather,  ribbed  with  silver- 
twist,  and  the  black  hackle  of  a  cock  over  all ;  and  is  a 
killing  fly,  but  not  to  be  named  with  either  of  the  other. 

15.  The  last  May-fly  (that  is,  of  the  four  pretenders)  is 
the  little  yellow  May-fly ;  in  shape  exactly  the  same  with 
the  green -drake,  but  a  very  little  one,  ana  of  as  bright  a 
yellow  as  can  be  seen ;  which  is  made  of  a  bright  yellow 
camlet,  and  the  wings  of  a  white-grey  feather  dyed  yellow. 

16.  The  last  fly  for  this  month  (and  which  continues  all 
June,  though  it  comes  in  the  middle  of  May)  is  the  fly 
called  the  camlet-fly,  in  shape  like  a  moth,  with  fine  diapered 
or  water  wings,  and  with  which  (as  I  told  you  before)  I 
sometimes  used  to  dibble  ;  and  grayling  will  rise  mightily  at 
it.  But  the  artificial  fly  (which  is  only  in  use  amongst  our 
anglers)  is  made  of  a  dark  brown  shining  camlet,  ribbed  over 
with  a  very  small  light  green  silk,  the  wings  of  the  double 
grey  feather  of  a  mallard ;  and  it  is  a  killing  fly  for  small 
fish  i  and  so  much  for  May. 

JUNE. 

From  the  first  to  the  four-and-twentieth,  the  green-drake 
and  stone-fly  are  taken  (as  I  told  you  before). 

1.  From  the  twelfth  to  the  four-and-twentieth,  late  at 
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night,  is  taken  a  fly,  called  the  owl-fly  ;  the  dubbing  of  a 
white  weasel's  tail,  and  a  white  grey  wing. 

2.  We  have  then  another  dun,  called  the  barm-fly,  from 
its  yeasty  colour ;  the  dubbing  of  the  fur  of  a  yellow-dun 
cat,  and  a  grey  wing  of  a  mallard's  feather. 

3.  We  have  also  a  hackle  with  a  purple  body,  whipt  about 
with  a  red  capon's  feather. 

4.  As  also  a  gold-twist  hackle  with  a  purple  body,  whipt 
about  with  a  red  capon's  feather. 

5.  To  these  we  have  this  month  a  flesh-fly  j  the  dubbing 
of  a  black  spaniel's  fur,  and  blue  wool  mixed,  and  a  grey  wing. 

6.  Also  another  little  flesh-fly ;  the  body  made  of  the 
whirl  of  a  peacock's  feather,  and  the  wings  of  the  grey 
feather  of  a  drake. 

7.  We  have  then  the  peacock-fly ;  the  body  and  wing 
both  made  of  the  feather  of  that  bird. 

8.  There  is  also  the  flying-ant  or  ant-fly  ;  the  dubbing  of 
brown  and  red  camlet  mixed,  with  a  light  grey  wing. 

9.  We  have  likewise  a  brown-gnat,  with  a  very  slender 
body  of  brown  and  violet  camlet  well  mixed,  and  a  light 
grey  wing. 

10.  And  another  little  black-gnat ;  the  dubbing  of  black 
mohair,  and  a  white  grey  wing. 

11.  As  also  a  green  grasshopper  5  the  dubbing  of  green 
and  yellow  wool  mixed,  ribbed  over  with  green  silk,  and  a 
red  capon's  feather  over  all. 

12.  And,  lastly,  a  little  dun  grasshopper  ;  the  body  slender, 
made  of  a  dun  camlet,  and  a  dun  hackle  at  the  top. 


JULY. 

First,  all  the  small  flies  that  were  taken  in  June  are  also 
taken  in  this  month. 

1.  We  have  then  the  orange-fly  ;  the  dubbing  of  orange 
wool,  and  the  wing  of  a  black  feather. 

2.  Also  a  little  white-dun  ;    the   body  made  of  white 
mohair,  and  the  wings  blue,  of  a  heron's  feather. 
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3.  We  have  likewise  this  month  a  wasp-fly ;  made  either 
of  a  dark  brown  dubbing,  or  else  the  fur  of  a  black  cat's  tail, 
ribbed  about  with  yellow  silk ;  and  the  wing,  of  the  grey 
feather  of  a  mallard. 

4.  Another  fly  taken  this  month  is  a  black  hackle ;  the 
body  made  of  the  whirl  of  a  peacock's  feather,  and  a  black 
hackle-feather  on  the  top. 

5.  We  have  also  another,  made  of  a  peacock's  whirl  with- 
out wings. 

6.  Another  fly  also  is  taken  this  month,  called  the  shell- 
fly  ;  the  dubbing  of  yellow-green  Jersey  wool,  and  a  little 
white  hog's-hair  mixed,  which  I  call  the  palm-fly,  and  do 
believe  it  is  taken  for  a  palm,  that  drops  off  the  willows  into 
the  water  5  for  this  fly  I  have  seen  trouts  take  little  pieces  of 
moss,  as  they  have  swam  down  the  river ;  by  which  I  con- 
clude that  the  best  way  to  hit  the  right  colour  is  to  compare 
your  dubbing  with  the  moss,  and  mix  the  colours  as  near  as 
you  can. 

7.  There  is  also  taken,  this  month,  a  black-blue  dun  ;  the 
dubbing  of  the  fur  of  a  black  rabbit  mixed  with  a  little 
yellow  ;  the  wings,  of  the  feather  of  a  blue  pigeon's  wing. 

AUGUST, 

The  same  flies  with  July. 

1.  Then  another  ant-fly;  the  dubbing  of  the  black  brown 
hair  of  a  cow,  some  red  wrapt  in  for  the  tug  of  his  tail,  and 
a  dark  wing  ;  a  killing  fly. 

2.  Next  a  fly  called  the  fern-fly ;  the  dubbing  of  the  fur 
of  a  hare's  neck,  that  is,  of  the  colour  of  fern,  or  bracken, 
with  a  darkish  grey  wing  of  a  mallard's  feather  ;  a  killer,  too. 

3.  Besides  these  we  have  a  white  hackle ;  the  body  of 
white  mohair  and  wrapped  about  with  a  white  hackle-feather, 
and  this  is  assuredly  taken  for  thistle-down. 

4.  We  have  also  this  month  a  Harry-long-legs ;  the  body 
made  of  bear's  dun,  and  blue  wool  mixed,  and  a  brown 
hackle-feather  over  all. 
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Lastly.  In  this  month  all  the  same  browns  and  duns  are 
taken  that  were  taken  in  May. 

SEPTEMBER. 

This  month  the  same  flies  are  taken  that  are  taken  in 
April. 

1.  To  which  I  shall  only  add  a  camel-brown-fly;  the 
dubbing  pulled  out  of  the  lime  of  a  wall,  whipped  about  with 
red  silk,  and  a  darkish  grey  mallard's  feather  for  the  wing. 

2.  And  one  other  for  which  we  have  no  name ;  but  it  is 
made  of  the  black  hair  of  a  badger's  skin,  mixed  with  the 
yellow  softest  down  of  a  sanded  hog. 

OCTOBER. 

The  same  flies  are  taken  this  month  as  were  taken  in 
March. 

NOVEMBER. 

The  same  flies  that  were  taken  in  February  are  taken  this 
month  also. 

DECEMBER. 

Few  men  angle  with  the  fly  this  month,  no  more  than 
they  do  in  January  5  but  yet,  if  the  weather  be  warm  (as  I 
have  known  it  sometimes  in  my  life  to  be,  even  in  this  cold 
country,  where  it  is  least  expected),  then  a  brown,  that  looks 
red  in  the  hand,  and  yellowish  betwixt  your  eye  and  the  sun, 
will  both  raise  and  kill  in  a  clear  water  and  free  from  snow- 
broth  ;  but,  at  the  best,  it  is  hardly  worth  a  man's  labour. 

And  now,  sir,  I  have  done  with  fly-fishing,  or  angling  at 
the  top,  excepting  once  more,  to  tell  you,  that  of  all  these 
(and  I  have  named  you  a  great  many  very  killing  flies)  none 
are  fit  to  be  compared  with  the  drake  and  stone-fly,  both  for 
many  and  for  very  great  fish  ;  and  yet  there  are  some  days 
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that  are  by  no  means  proper  for  the  sport.  And  in  a  calm 
you  shall  not  have  near  so  much  sport,  even  with  daping,  as 
in  a  whistling  gale  of  wind,  for  two  reasons,  both  because 
you  are  not  thjen  so  easily  discovered  by  the  fish,  and  also 
oecause  there  are  then  but  few  flies  that  can  lie  upon  the 
water  ;  for  where  they  have  so  much  choice,  you  may  easily 
imagine  they  will  not  be  so  eager  and  forward  to  rise  at  a 
bait,  that  both  the  shadow  of  your  body,  and  that  of  your 
rod,  nay  of  your  very  line,  in  a  hot  calm  day,  will,  in  spite 
of  your  best  caution,  render  suspected  to  them  ;  but  even 
then,  in  swift  streams,  or  by  sitting  down  patiently  behind  a 
willow  bush,  you  shall  do  more  execution  than  at  almost  any 
other  time  of  the  year  with  any  other  fly  ;  though  one  may 
sometimes  hit  of  a  day,  when  he  shall  come  home  very  well 
satisfied  with  sport  with  several  other  flies  :  but  with  these 
two,  the  green-drake  and  the  stone-fly,  I  do  verily  believe  I 
could,  some  days  in  my  life,  had  I  not  been  weary  of 
slaughter,  have  loaden  a  lusty  boy ;  and  have  sometimes,  I  do 
honestly  assure  you,  given  over  upon  the  mere  account  of 
satiety  of  sport ;  which  will  be  no  hard  matter  to  believe, 
when  I  likewise  assure  you,  that  with  this  very  fly,  I  have  in 
this  very  river  that  runs  by  us,  in  three  or  four  hours  taken 
thirty,  five-and-thirty,  and  forty  of  the  best  trouts  in  the 
river.  What  shame  and  pity  it  is,  then,  that  such  a  river 
should  be  destroyed  by  the  basest  sort  of  people,  by  those 
unlawful  ways  of  fire  and  netting  in  the  night,  and  of 
damming,  groping,  spearing,  hanging,  and  hooking  by  day, 
which  are  now  grown  so  common,  that,  though  we  have 
very  good  laws  to  punish  such  offenders,  every  rascal  does  it, 
for  aught  I  see,  irnpunt. 

To  conclude,  I  cannot  now  in  honesty  but  frankly  tell 
you,  that  many  of  these  flies  I  have  named,  at  least  so  made 
as  we  make  them  here,  will  peradventure  do  you  no  great 
service  in  your  southern  rivers ;  and  will  not  conceal  from 
you,  but  that  I  have  sent  flies  to  several  friends  in  London, 
that  for  aught  I  could  ever  hear,  never  did  any  great  feats 
with  them  j  and  therefore  if  you  intend  to  profit  by  my 
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instructions,  you  must  come  to  angle  with  me  here  in  the 
Peak  :  and  so,  if  you  please,  let  us  walk  up  to  supper,  and 
to-morrow,  if  the  day  be  windy,  as  our  days  here  commonly 
are,  'tis  ten  to  one  but  we  shall  take  a  good  dish  of  fish  for 
dinner. 


CHAPTER  IX 


ISC.  A  good  day  to  you,  sir  ;  I  see  you  will 
always  be  stirring  before  me. 

Viat.  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
am  so  allured  with  the  sport  I  had  yester- 
day, that  I  long  to  be  at  the  river  again ; 
and  when  I  heard  the  wind  sing  in  my 
chamber  window,  could  forbear  no  longer, 
but  leapt  out  of  bed,  and  had  just  made  an  end  of  dressing 
myself  as  you  came  in. 

Pise.  Well,  I  am  both  glad  you  are  so  ready  for  the  day, 
and  that  the  day  is  so  fit  for  you  ;  and  look  you,  I  have 
made  you  three  or  four  flies  this  morning ;  this  silver-twist 
hackle,  this  bear's  dun,  this  light  brown,  and  this  dark  brown, 
any  of  which  I  dare  say  will  do  ;  but  you  may  try  them  all, 
and  see  which  does  best ;  only  I  must  ask  your  pardon  that 
I  cannot  wait  upon  you  this  morning,  a  little  business  being 
fallen  out,  that  for  two  or  three  hours  will  deprive  me  of 
your  company  :  but  I'll  come  and  call  you  home  to  dinner, 
and  my  man  shall  attend  you. 
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Viat.  Oh,  sir,  mind  your  affairs  by  all  means.  Do  but 
lend  me  a  little  of  your  skill  to  these  fine  flies,  and,  unless  it 
have  forsaken  me  since  yesterday,  I  shall  find  luck  of  my 
own,  I  hope,  to  do  something. 

Pise.  The  best  instructions  I  can  give  you  is,  that  seeing 
the  wind  curls  the  water,  and  blows  the  right  way,  you 
would  now  angle  up  the  still  deep  to-day  ;  for  betwixt  the 
rocks  where  the  streams  are,  you  will  find  it  now  too  brisk ; 
find  besides,  I  would  have  you  take  fish  in  both  waters. 

Viat.  I'll  obey  your  direction,  and  so  good  morning  to 
you.  Come,  young  man,  let  you  and  I  walk  together.  But 
hark  you,  sir,  I  have  not  done  with  you  yet ;  I  expect 
another  lesson  for  angling  at  the  bottom,  in  the  afternoon. 

Pise.  Well,  sir,  I'll  be  ready  for  you. 


<fkt  foerejford  ^CaU 


CHAPTER  X 


I  ISC.  Oh,  sir,  are  you  returned?  you  have 
but  just  prevented  me.  I  was  coming  to 
call  you. 

Viat.  I  am  glad  then  I  have  saved  you 
the  labour. 

Pise.  And  how  have  you  sped  ? 
Viat.  You  shall  see  that,  sir,  presently  ; 
look  you,  sir,  here  are  three  brace  of  trouts,  one  of  them 
the  biggest  but  one  that  ever  I  killed  with  a  fly  in  my  life  ; 
and  yet  I  lost  a  bigger  than  that,  with  my  fly  to  boot ;  and 
here  are  three  graylings,  and  one  of  them  longer  by  some 
inches  than  that  I  took  yesterday,  and  yet  I  thought  that 
a  good  one,  too. 

Pise.  Why  you  have  made  a  pretty  good  morning's  work 
on't ;  and  now,  sir,  what  think  you  of  our  river  Dove  ? 

Viat.  I  think  it  to  be  the  best  trout  river  in  England; 
and  am  so  far  in  love  with  it,  that  if  it  were  mine,  and  that 
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I  could  keep  it  to  myself,  I  would  not  exchange  that 
water  for  all  the  land  it  runs  over,  to  be  totally  debarred 
from  it. 

Pise.  That  compliment  to  the  river  speaks  you  a  true 
lover  of  the  art  of  angling ;  and  now,  sir,  to  make  part  of 
amends  for  sending  you  so  uncivilly  out  alone  this  morning, 
I  will  myself  dress  you  this  dish  of  fish  for  your  dinner; 
walk  but  into  the  parlour,  you  will  find  one  book  or  other 
in  the  window  to  entertain  you  the  while,  and  you  shall 
have  it  presently. 

Viat.  Well,  sir,  I  obey  you. 

Pise.  Look  you,  sir,  have  I  not  made  haste  ? 

Viat.  Believe  me,  sir,  that  you  have;  and  it  looks  so 
well,  I  long  to  be  at  it. 

Pise  Fall  to,  then  j  now,  sir,  what  say  you,  am  I  a 
tolerable  cook  or  no  ? 

Viat.  So  good  a  one,  that  I  did  never  eat  so  good  fish 
in  my  life.  This  fish  is  infinitely  better  than  any  I  ever 
tastea  of  the  kind  in  my  life  ;  'tis  quite  another  thing  than 
our  trouts  about  London. 

Pise.  You  would  say  so,  if  that  trout  you  eat  of  were  in 
right  season  :  but  pray  eat  of  the  grayling,  which  upon  my 
word,  at  this  season  is  by  much  the  better  fish. 

Viat.  In  earnest  and  so  it  is :  and  I  have  one  request  to 
make  to  you,  which  is,  that  as  you  have  taught  me  to  catch 
trout  and  grayling,  you  will  now  teach  me  how  to  dress 
them  as  these  are  dressed,  which  questionless  is  of  all  other 
the  best  way. 

Pise.  That  I  will,  sir,  with  all  my  heart,  and  am  glad 
you  like  them  so  well  as  to  make  that  request,  and  they  are 
dressed  thus : 

Take  your  trout,  wash,  and  dry  him  with  a  clean  napkin  ; 
then  open  him,  and  having  taken  out  his  guts,  and  all  the 
blood,  wipe  him  very  clean  within,  but  wash  him  not,  and 
give  him  three  scotches  with  a  knife  to  the  bone,  on  one 
side  only.  After  which  take  a  clean  kettle,  and  put  in 
as  much  hard  stale  beer  (but  it  must  not  be  dead),  vinegar, 
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and  a  little  white  wine  and  water  as  will  cover  the  fish  you 
intend  to  boil ;  then  throw  into  the  liquor  a  good  quantity 
of  salt,  the  rind  of  a  lemon,  a  handful  of  sliced  horse-radish 
root,  with  a  handsome  little  faggot  of  rosemary,  thyme,  and 
winter  savory.  Then  set  your  kettle  upon  a  quick  fire  of 
wood  ;  and  let  your  liquor  boil  up  to  the  height  before  you 
put  in  your  fish  ;  and  then,  if  there  be  many,  put  them  in 
one  by  one,  that  they  may  not  so  cool  the  liquor  as  to  make 
it  fall :  and  whilst  your  fish  is  boiling,  beat  up  the  butter  for 
your  sauce  with  a  ladleful  or  two  of  the  liquor  it  is  boiling 
in  ;  and  being  boiled  enough,  immediately  pour  the  liquor 
from  the  fish  ;  and  being  laid  in  a  dish,  pour  your  butter 
upon  it ;  and  strewing  it  plentifully  over  with  shaved  horse- 
radish, and  a  little  pounded  ginger,  garnish  the  sides  of  your 
dish,  and  the  fish  itself,  with  a  sliced  lemon  or  two,  and 
serve  it  up. 

A  grayling  is  also  to  be  dressed  exactly  after  the  same 
manner,  saving  that  he  is  to  be  scaled,  which  a  trout  never 
is  :  and  that  must  be  done  either  with  one's  nails,  or  very 
lightly  and  carefully  with  a  knife,  for  fear  of  bruising  the 
fish.  And  note,  that  these  kinds  of  fish,  a  trout  especially, 
if  he  is  not  eaten  within  four  or  five  hours  after  he  be  taken, 
is  worth  nothing. 

But  come,  sir,  I  see  you  have  dined  ;  and  therefore,  if  you 
please,  we  will  walk  down  again  to  the  little  house,  and 
there  I  will  read  you  a  lecture  of  angling  at  the  bottom. 
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CHAPTER  XI 


IAT.  So,  sir,  now  we  are  here,  and  set,  let 
me  have  my  instructions  for  angling  for 
trout  and  grayling  at  the  bottom  ;  which 
though  not  so  easy,  so  cleanly,  nor  (as  'tis 
said)  so  genteel  a  way  of  fishing  as  with  a 
fly,  is  yet  (if  I  mistake  not)  a  good  holding 
way,  and  takes  fish  when  nothing  else  will. 
Pise.  You  are  in  the  right,  it  does  so :  and  a  worm  is  so 
sure  a  bait  at  all  times,  that,  excepting  in  a  flood,  I  would 
I  had  laid  a  thousand  pounds  that  I  killed  fish,  more  or  less, 
with  it,  winter  or  summer,  every  day  throughout  the  year  ; 
those  days  always  excepted,  that  upon  a  more  serious 
account  always  ought  so  to  be.  But  not  longer  to  delay  you, 
I  will  begin,  and  tell  you,  that  angling  at  the  bottom  is  also 
commonly  of  two  sorts  (and  yet  there  is  a  third  way  of 
angling  with  a  ground-bait,  and  to  very  great  effect  too, 
as  shall  be  said  hereafter),  namely,  by  hand ;  or  with  a  cork^ 
or  float. 

That  we  call  angling  by  hand  is  of  three  sorts. 
The  first,  with  a  line  about  half  the  length  of  the  rod,  a 
good  weighty  plumb,  and  three  hairs  next  the  hook,  which 
we  call  a  running-line,  and  with  one  large  brandling,  or  a 
dew-worm  of  a  moderate  size,  or  two  small  ones  of  the  first, 
or  any  other  sort,  proper  for  a  trout,  of  which  my  father 
Walton  has  already  given  you  the  names,  and  saved  me 
labour ;  or,  indeed,  almost  any  worm  whatever  ;  for  if  a 
trout  be  in  the  humour  to  bite,  it  must  be  such  a  worm  as  I 
never  yet  saw,  that  he  will  refuse  ;  and  if  you  fish  with 
two,  you  are  then  to  bait  your  hook  thus.  You  are  first  to 
run  the  point  of  your  hook  in  at  the  very  head  of  your  first 
worm,  and  so  down  through  his  body,  till  he  be  past  the 
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knot,  and  then  let  it  out,  and  strip  the  worm  above  the 
arming  (that  you  may  not  bruise  it  with  your  fingers)  till 
you  have  put  on  the  other,  by  running  the  point  of  the  hook 
in  below  the  knot,  upwards  through  his  body  towards  his 
head,  till  it  be  just  covered  with  the  head  ;  which  being  done, 
you  are  then  to  slip  the  first  worm  down  over  the  arming 
again,  till  the  knots  of  both  worms  meet  together. 

The  second  way  of  angling  by  hand,  and  with  a  running 
line,  is  with  a  line  something  longer  than  the  former,  and 
with  tackle  made  after  this  same  manner.  At  the  utmost 
extremity  of  your  line,  where  the  hook  is  always  placed  in 
all  other  ways  of  angling,  you  are  to  have  a  large  pistol  or 
carabine  bullet,  into  which  the  end  of  your  line  is  to  be 
fastened  with  a  peg,  or  pin,  even  and  close  with  the  bullet ; 
and,  about  half  a  foot  above  that,  a  branch  of  line,  of  two  or 
three  handfuls  long,  or  more  for  a  swift  stream,  with  a  hook 
at  the  end  thereof,  baited  with  some  of  the  fore-named 
worms,  and  half  a  foot  above  that,  another  armed  and  baited 
after  the  same  manner,  but  with  another  sort  of  worm, 
without  any  lead  at  all  above :  by  which  means  you  will 
always  certainly  find  the  true  bottom  in  all  depths ;  which 
with  the  plumbs  upon  your  line  above  you  can  never  do, 
but  that  your  bait  must  always  drag  whilst  you  are  sounding 
(which  in  this  way  of  angling  must  be  continually),  by  which 
means  you  are  like  to  have  more  trouble,  and  perad  venture 
worse  success.  And  both  these  ways  of  angling  at  the 
bottom  are  most  proper  for  a  dark  and  muddy  water,  by 
reason,  that  in  such  a  condition  of  the  stream,  a  man  may 
stand  as  near  as  he  will,  and  neither  his  own  shadow,  nor 
the  roundness  of  his  tackle  will  hinder  his  sport. 

The  third  way  of  angling  by  hand  with  a  ground-bait, 
and  by  much  the  best  of  all  other,  is,  with  a  line  full  as 
long,  or  a  yard  and  a  half  longer,  than  your  rod  ;  with  no 
more  than  one  hair  next  the  hook,  and  for  two  or  three 
lengths  above  it ;  and  no  more  than  one  small  pellet  or  shot 
for  your  plumb ;  your  hook,  little ;  your  worms  of  the 
smaller  brandlings,  very  well  secured,  and  only  one  upon 
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your  hook  at  a  time ;  which  is  thus  to  be  baited.  The 
point  of  your  hook  is  to  be  put  in  at  the  very  tag  of  his  tail, 
and  run  up  his  body  quite  over  all  the  arming,  and  still 
stripped  on  an  inch  at  least  upon  the  hair,  the  head  and 
remaining  part  hanging  downward  ;  and  with  this  line  and 
hook  thus  baited  you  are  evermore  to  angle  in  the  streams, 
always  in  a  clear  rather  than  a  troubled  water,  and  always 
up  the  river,  still  casting  out  your  worm  before  you  with 
a  light  one-handed  rod,  like  an  artificial  fly ;  where  it  will 
be  taken  sometimes  at  the  top,  or  within  a  very  little  of  the 
superficies  of  the  water,  and  almost  always  before  that  light 
plumb  can  sink  it  to  the  bottom,  both  by  reason  of  the 
stream,  and  also,  that  you  must  always  keep  your  worm  in 
motion  by  drawing  still  back  towards  you,  as  if  you  were 
angling  with  a  fly ;  and  believe  me,  whoever  will  try  it, 
shall  find  this  the  best  way  of  all  other  to  angle  with  a 
worm,  in  a  bright  water  especially ;  but  then  his  rod  must 
be  very  light  and  pliant,  and  very  true  and  finely  made, 
which,  with  a  skilful  hand,  will  do  wonders,  and  in  a  clear 
stream  is  undoubtedly  the  best  way  of  angling  for  a  trout, 
or  grayling  with  a  worm,  by  many  degrees,  that  any  man  can 
make  choice  of,  and  of  most  ease  and  delight  to  the  angler. 
To  which,  let  me  add,  that  if  the  angler  be  of  a  constitution 
that  will  suffer  him  to  wade,  and  will  slip  into  the  tail  of  a 
shallow  stream,  to  the  calf  of  the  leg,  or  the  knee,  and  so 
keep  off  the  bank,  he  shall  almost  take  what  fish  he  pleases. 

The  second  way  of  angling  at  the  bottom  is  with  a  cork 
or  float ;  and  that  is  also  of  two  sorts ;  with  a  worm ;  or 
with  a  grub  or  cadis. 

With  a  worm,  you  are  to  have  your  line  within  a  foot,  or  a 
foot  and  a  half  as  long  as  your  rod ;  in  a  dark  water,  with  two, 
or  if  you  will  with  three,  but  in  a  clear  water  never  with 
above  one  hair  next  the  hook,  and  two  or  three  for  four  or 
five  lengths  above  it,  and  a  worm  of  what  size  you  please, 
your  plumbs  fitted  to  your  cork,  your  cork  to  the  condition 
of  the  river  (that  is,  to  the  swiftness  or  slowness  of  it),  and 
both  when  the  water  is  very  clear,  as  fine  as  you  can  5  and 
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then  you  arc  never  to  bait  with  above  one  of  the  lesser  sort 
of  brandlings ;  or,  if  they  are  very  little  ones  indeed,  you 
may  then  bait  with  two,  after  the  manner  before  directea. 

When  you  angle  for  a  trout,  you  are  to  do  it  as  deep, 
that  is,  as  near  the  bottom  as  you  can,  provided  your  bait  do 
not  drag,  or  if  it  do,  a  trout  will  sometimes  take  it  in  at  that 
posture  :  if  for  a  grayling,  you  are  then  to  fish  further  from 
the  bottom,  he  being  a  fish  that  usually  swims  nearer  the 
middle  of  the  water,  and  lies  always  loose ;  or  however,  is 
more  apt  to  rise  than  a  trout,  and  more  inclined  to  rise  than 
to  descend  even  to  a  ground-bait. 

With  a  grub  or  cadis,  you  are  to  angle  with  the  same 
length  of  line,  or  if  it  be  all  out  as  long  as  your  rod  'tis  not 
the  worse,  with  never  above  one  hair,  for  two  or  three 
lengths  next  the  hook,  and  with  the  smallest  cork,  or  float, 
and  the  least  weight  of  plumb  you  can  that  will  but  sink, 
and  that  the  swiftness  of  your  stream  will  allow  ;  which 
also  you  may  help,  and  avoid  the  violence  of  the  current,  by 
angling  in  the  returns  of  a  stream,  or  the  eddies  betwixt 
two  streams,  which  also  are  the  most  likely  places  wherein 
to  kill  a  fish  in  a  stream,  either  at  the  top  or  bottom. 

Of  grubs  for  a  grayling,  the  ash-grub,  which  is  plump, 
milk-white,  bent  round  from  head  to  tail,  and  exceeding 
tender,  with  a  red  head,  or,  the  dock-worm,  or  grub  of  a 
pale  yellow,  longer,  lanker,  and  tougher  than  the  other, 
with  rows  of  feet  all  down  his  belly,  and  a  red  head  also, 
are  the  best ;  I  say,  for  a  grayling,  because,  although  a  trout 
will  take  both  these  (the  ash-grub  especially),  yet  he  does 
not  do  it  so  freely  as  the  other,  and  I  have  usually  taken 
ten  graylings  for  one  trout  with  that  bait ;  though  if  a 
trout  come,  I  have  observed  that  he  is  commonly  a  very 
good  one. 

These  baits  we  usually  keep  in  bran,  in  which  an  ash- 
grub  commonly  grows  tougher,  and  will  better  endure 
baiting  $  though  he  is  yet  so  tender,  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  warp  in  a  piece  of  a  stiff  hair  with  your  arming,  leaving 
it  standing  out  about  a  straw-breadth  at  the  head  of  your 
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hook,  so  as  to  keep  the  grub  either  from  slipping  totally  off 
when  baited,  or  at  least  down  to  the  point  of  the  hook ; 
by  which  means  your  arming  will  be  left  wholly  naked  and 
bare,  which  is  neither  so  sightly,  nor  so  likely  to  be  taken ; 
though  to  help  that  (which  will  however  very  oft  fall  out), 
I  always  arm  the  hook  I  design  for  this  bait  with  the  whitest 
horse-hair  I  can  chuse,  which  itself  will  resemble,  and  shine 
like  that  bait,  and  consequently  will  do  more  good,  or  less 
harm,  than  an  arming  of  any  other  colour.  These  grubs 
are  to  be  baited  thus  :  the  hook  is  to  be  put  under  the  head 
or  chaps  of  the  bait,  and  guided  down  the  middle  of  the 
belly  (without  suffering  it  to  peep  out  by  the  way,  for  then 
the  ash-grub  especially  will  issue  out  water  and  milk,  till 
nothing  but  the  skin  shall  remain,  and  the  bend  of  the  hook 
will  appear  black,  through  it)  till  the  point  of  your  hook 
come  so  low  that  the  head  of  your  bait  may  rest,  and  stick 
upon  the  hair  that  stands  out  to  hold  it ;  by  which  means  it 
can  neither  slip  of  itself,  neither  will  the  force  of  the  stream, 
nor  quick  pulling  out,  upon  any  mistake,  strip  it  off. 

Now  the  cadis,  or  cod-bait  (which  is  a  sure  killing  bait, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  by  much  surer  than  either  of  the 
other)  may  be  put  upon  the  hook,  two  or  three  together,  and 
is  sometimes  (to  very  great  effect)  joined  to  a  worm,  and 
sometimes  to  an  artificial  fly,  to  cover  the  joint  of  your 
hook ;  but  is  always  to  be  angled  with  at  the  bottom  (when 
by  itself  especially)  with  the  finest  tackle ;  and  is,  for  all 
times  of  the  year,  the  most  holding  bait  of  all  other  whatever, 
both  for  trout  and  grayling. 

There  are  several  other  baits  besides  these  few  I  have 
named  you,  which  also  do  very  great  execution  at  the 
bottom,  and  some  that  are  peculiar  to  certain  countries 
and  rivers,  of  which  every  angler  may  in  his  own  place 
make  his  own  observation ;  and  some  others  that  I  do  not 
think  fit  to  put  you  in  mind  of,  because  I  would  not  corrupt 
you,  and  would  have  you,  as  in  all  things  else  I  observe  you 
to  be  a  very  honest  gentleman,  a  fair  angler.  And  so  much 
for  the  second  sort  of  angling  for  a  trout  at  the  bottom. 
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Viat.  But,  sir,  I  beseech  you  give  me  leave  to  ask  you 
one  question  :  is  there  no  art  to  be  used  to  worms,  to  make 
them  allure  the  fish,  and  in  a  manner  compel  them  to  bite  at 
the  bait  ? 

Pise.  Not  that  I  know  of;  or  did  I  know  any  such 
secret,  I  would  not  use  it  myself,  and  therefore  would  not 
teach  it  you.  Though  I  will  not  deny  to  you,  that  in  my 
younger  days,  I  have  made  trial  of  oil  of  osprey,  oil  of  ivy, 
cam ph ire,  asafcetida,  juice  of  nettles,  and  several  other 
devices  that  I  was  taught  by  several  anglers  I  met  with ; 
but  could  never  find  any  advantage  by  them  ;  and  can 
scarce  believe  there  is  anything  to  be  done  that  way  ;  though 
I  must  tell  you,  I  have  seen  some  men  who  I  thought  went 
to  work  no  more  artificially  than  I,  and  have  yet,  with  the 
same  kind  of  worms  I  had,  in  my  own  sight  taken  five,  and 
sometimes  ten  to  one.  But  we'll  let  that  business  alone,  if 
you  please ;  and  because  we  have  time  enough,  and  that  I 
would  deliver  you  from  the  trouble  of  any  more  lectures,  I 
will,  if  you  please,  proceed  to  the  last  way  of  angling  for  a 
trout  or  grayling,  which  is  in  the  middle;  after  which  I 
shall  have  no  more  to  trouble  you  with. 

Viat.  'Tis  no  trouble,  sir,  but  the  greatest  satisfaction  that 
can  be  :  and  I  attend  you. 


SSerejford 
Jtati 


CHAPTER   XII 


ISC.  Angling  in  the  middle,  then,  for  a 
trout  or  grayling,  is  of  two  sorts  :  with  a 
penk  or  minnow  for  a  trout  ;  or  with 
a  worm,  grub,  or  cadis,  for  a  grayling. 

For  the  first.  It  is  with  a  minnow, 
half  a  foot  or  a  foot  within  the  superficies 
of  the  water.  And  as  to  the  rest  that 
concerns  this  sort  of  angling,  I  shall  wholly  refer  you  to 
Mr.  Walton's  directions,  who  is  undoubtedly  the  best  angler 
with  a  minnow  in  England  ;  only,  in  plain  truth,  I  do  not 
approve  of  those  baits  he  keeps  in  salt,  unless  where  the 
living  ones  are  not  possibly  to  be  had  (though  I  know  he 
frequently  kills  with  them,  and  peradventure,  more  than 
with  any  other ;  nay,  I  have  seen  him  refuse  a  living  one 
for  one  of  them) ;  and  much  less  of  his  artificial  one  ;  for 
though  we  do  it  with  a  counterfeit  fly,  me  thinks  it  should 
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hardly  be  expected  that  a  man  should  deceive  a  fish  with  a 
counterfeit  fish.  Which  having  said,  I  shall  only  add,  and 
that  out  of  my  own  experience,  that  I  do  believe  a  bullhead, 
with  his  gill-fins  cut  off  (at  some  times  of  the  year  especially), 
to  be  a  much  better  bait  for  a  trout  than  a  minnow,  and  a 
loach  much  better  than  that ;  to  prove  which  I  shall  only 
tell  you,  that  I  have  much  oftener  taken  trouts  with  a  bull- 
head or  a  loach  in  their  throats  (for  there  a  trout  has  ques- 
tionless his  first  digestion)  than  a  minnow ;  and  that  one 
day  especially,  having  angled  a  good  part  of  the  day  with  a 
minnow,  and  that  in  as  hopeful  a  day,  and  as  fit  a  water,  as 
could  be  wished  for  that  purpose,  without  raising  any  one 
fish  ;  I  at  last  fell  to  with  the  worm,  and  with  that  took 
fourteen  in  a  very  short  space  ;  amongst  all  which  there 
was  not,  to  my  remembrance,  so  much  as  one  that  had  not 
a  loach  or  two,  and  some  of  them  three,  four,  five,  and  six 
loaches,  in  his  throat  and  stomach  ;  from  whence  I  con- 
cluded, that  had  I  angled  with  that  bait,  I  had  made  a  notable 
day's  work  of  it. 

But  after  all,  there  is  a  better  way  of  angling  with  a 
minnow,  than  perhaps  is  fit  either  to  teach  or  to  practise ; 
to  which  I  shall  only  add,  that  a  grayling  will  certainly  rise 
at,  and  sometimes  take  a  minnow,  though  it  will  be  hard  to 
be  believed  by  any  one,  who  shall  consider  the  littleness  of 
that  fish's  mouth,  very  unfit  to  take  so  great  a  bait :  but  it 
is  affirmed  by  many,  that  he  will  sometimes  do  it ;  and  I 
myself  know  it  to  be  true,  for  though  I  never  took  a  grayling 
so,  yet  a  man  of  mine  once  did,  and  within  so  few  paces  of 
me,  that  I  am  as  certain  of  it,  as  I  can  be  of  anything  I  did 
not  see,  and  (which  made  it  appear  the  more  strange)  the 
grayling  was  not  above  eleven  inches  long. 

I  must  here  also  beg  leave  of  your  master,  and  mine,  not 
to  controvert,  but  to  tell  him,  that  I  cannot  consent  to  his 
way  of  throwing  in  his  rod  to  an  over-grown  trout,  and 
afterwards  recovering  his  fish  with  his  tackle.  For  though 
I  am  satisfied  he  has  sometimes  done  it,  because  he  says  so, 
yet  I  have  found  it  quite  otherwise  ;  and  though  I  have 
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taken  with  the  angle,  I  may  safely  say,  some  thousands  of 
trout  in  my  life,  my  top  never  snapt  (though  my  line  still 
continued  fast  to  the  remaining  part  of  my  rod  by  some 
lengths  of  my  line  curled  round  about  my  top,  and  there 
fastened,  with  waxed  silk,  against  such  an  accident),  nor  my 
hand  never  slacked,  or  slipped  by  any  other  chance,  but  I 
almost  always  infallibly  lost  my  fish,  whether  great  or  little, 
though  my  hook  came  home  again.  And  I  have  often 
wondered  how  a  trout  should  so  suddenly  disengage  himself 
from  so  great  a  hook,  as  that  we  bait  with  a  minnow,  and 
so  deep  bearded  as  those  hooks  commonly  are,  when  I  have 
seen  by  the  forenamed  accidents,  or  the  slipping  of  a  knot 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  line,  by  sudden  and  hard  striking, 
that  though  the  line  has  immediately  been  recovered,  almost 
before  it  could  be  all  drawn  into  the  water,  the  fish  cleared 
and  gone  in  a  moment.  And  yet,  to  justify  what  he  says, 
I  have  sometimes  known  a  trout,  having  carried  away  a 
whole  line,  found  dead  three  or  four  days  after  with  the 
hook  fast  sticking  in  him  ;  but  then  it  is  to  be  supposed  he 
had  gorged  it,  which  a  trout  will  do,  if  you  be  not  too  quick 
with  him  when  he  comes  at  a  minnow,  as  sure  and  much 
sooner  than  a  pike  :  and  I  myself  have  also,  once  or  twice 
in  my  life,  taken  the  same  fish,  with  my  own  fly  sticking  in 
his  chaps,  that  he  had  taken  from  me  the  day  before,  by  the 
slipping  of  a  hook  in  the  arming :  but  I  am  very  confident 
a  trout  will  not  be  troubled  two  hours  with  any  hook  that 
has  so  much  as  one  handful  of  line  left  behind  with  it,  or 
that  is  not  struck  through  a  bone,  if  it  be  in  any  part  of  his 
mouth  only  ;  nay,  I  do  certainly  know  that  a  trout,  so  soon 
as  ever  he  feels  himself  pricked,  if  he  carries  away  the  hook, 
goes  immediately  to  the  bottom,  and  will  there  root,  like  a 
hog  upon  the  gravel,  till  he  either  rub  out  or  break  the  hook 
in  the  middle.  And  so  much  for  this  sort  of  angling  in  the 
middle  for  a  trout. 

The  second  way  of  angling  in  the  middle  is  with  a  worm, 
grub,  cadis,  or  any  other  ground-bait  for  a  grayling ;  and 
that  is  with  a  cork,  and  a  foot  from  the  bottom,  a  grayling 
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taking  it  much  better  there,  than  at  the  bottom,  as  has  been 
said  before ;  and  this  always  in  a  clear  water,  and  with  the 
finest  tackle. 

To  which  we  may  also,  and  with  very  good  reason,  add 
the  third  way  of  angling  by  hand  with  a  ground-bait,  as  a 
third  way  of  fishing  in  the  middle,  which  is  common  to 
both  trout  and  grayling,  and  (as  I  said  before)  the  best  way 
of  angling  with  a  worm,  of  all  other  I  ever  tried  whatever. 

And  now,  sir,  I  have  said  all  1  can  at  present  think  of 
concerning  angling  for  a  trout  and  grayling,  and  I  doubt  not 
have  tired  you  sufficiently  ;  but  I  will  give  you  no  more 
trouble  of  this  kind,  whilst  you  stay,  which  I  hope  will  be  a 
good  while  longer. 

Viat.  That  will  not  be  above  a  day  longer  ;  but  if  I  live 
till  May  come  twelvemonth,  you  are  sure  of  me  again,  either 
with  my  master  Walton,  or  without  him  ;  and  in  the  mean- 
time shall  acquaint  him  how  much  you  have  made  of  me 
for  his  sake,  and  I  hope  he  loves  me  well  enough  to  thank 
you  for  it. 

Pise.  I  shall  be  glad,  sir,  of  your  good  company  at  the 
time  you  speak  of,  and  shall  be  loath  to  part  with  you  now  ; 
but  when  you  tell  me  you  must  go,  I  will  then  wait  upon 
you  more  miles  on  your  way  than  I  have  tempted  you  out 
of  it,  and  heartily  wish  you  a  good  journey. 
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An  E/egie  upon  Dr.  Donne 
(1633) 

Our  Donne  //  dead;  England  should  mourne,  may  say 
We  had  a  man  where  language  chose  to  stay 
And  shew  her  gracefull power.     I  would  not  praise 
That  and  his  vast  wit  {which  in  these  vaine  dayes 
Make  many  proud)  but,  as  they  served  to  unlock 
That  Cabinet,  his  minde  :  where  such  a  stock 
Of  knowledge  was  repofd,  as  all  lament 
{Or  should)  this  generall  cause  of  discontent. 

And  I  rejoyce  I  am  not  so  severe, 
But  {as  I  write  a  line)  to  weep  a  teare 
For  his  decease  ;  such  sad  extremities 
May  make  such  men  as  I  write  Elegies. 

And  wonder  not;  for,  when  a  generall  losse 
Falls  on  a  nation,  and  they  slight  the  crosse, 
God  hath  raised  Prophets  to  awaken  them 
From  stupij action  ;  witnesse  my  milde  pen, 
Not  us'd  to  upbraid  the  world,  though  now  it  must 
Freely  and  boldly,  fir,  the  cause  is  just. 

Dull  age,  Oh  I  would  spare  thee,  but  tKart  worse, 
Thou  art  not  onely  dull,  but  hast  a  curse 
Of  black  ingratitude  /  if  not,  couldst  thou 
Fart  with  miraculous  Donne,  and  make  no  vow 
For  thee,  and  thine,  successively  to  pay 
A  sad  remembrance  to  his  dying  day  ? 

Did  his  youth  scatter  Poetry,  wherein 
Was  all  Philosophy  ?  was  every  sinnt, 
Charactered  in  his  Satyrs  ?     Made  sofoule 
That  some  have  feared  their  shapes,  and  kept  their  soule 
Safer  by  reading  verse  ?     Did  he  give  dayes 
Past  marble  monuments,  to  those,  whose  praise 
He  would  perpetuate  f     Did  he  {I  feare 
The  dull  will  doubt :)  these  at  his  twentieth  year  f 

But,  more  matured;  Did  his  full  soule  conceive, 
And  in  harmonious-holy -numbers  weave 
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A*  Crown  of  sacred  sonnets,  fit  to  adorne 

A  dying  Martyrs  brow  :  or,  to  be  worm 

On  that  blest  head  ofM&ry  Magdalen, 

After  she  wifd  Christ 7  feet,  but  not  till  then  ? 

Did  hee  {fit  fir  such  penitents  as  shee 

And  he  to  use)  leave  us  a  Litany, 

Which  all  devout  men  love,  and  sure,  it  shall, 

As  times  grow  better,  grow  more  classical/? 

Did  he  write  Hymnts,  fir  piety,  fir  wit, 

E  quail  to  those,  great  grave  Prudentius  writ? 

Spake  he  all  Languages  ?  knew  he  all  Lawes  ? 

The  grounds  and  use  0/Thysiclc ;  but  because 

'Twos  mercenary,  wav'd  it  ?    Went  to  see 

That  blessed  place  ^Christs  nativity  ? 

Did  he  return  and  preach  him  ?  preach  him  so 

As  since  S.  Paul  none  did,  none  could?     Those  know, 

(Such  as  were  blest  to  heare  him)  this  is  truth. 

Did  he  confirm  thy  aged?  convert  thy  youth  ? 

Did  he  these  wonders  ?     And  is  this  deare  losse 

Mourrid  by  so  few  ?  {Jew  fir  so  great  a  crosse). 

But  sure  the  silent  are  ambitious  all 
To  be  Close  Mourners  at  his  Funerall; 
If  not;  in  common  pity  they  firbare 
By  repetitions  to  renew  our  care; 
Or,  knowing,  griefe  conceived,  conceaTd,  consumes 
Man  irreparably,  (as  poy  son  d  fumes 
Do  waste  the  braine)  make  silence  a  safe  way, 
To*  in/arge  the  Soulefrom  these  watts,  mud  and  clay, 
{Materials  of  this  body)  to  remaine 
With  Donne  in  heaven,  where  no  promiscuous  pain 
Lessens  the  joy  we  have,  for,  with  him,  all 
Are  satisfy d  with  joyes  essentiall. 

Dwell  on  this  joy  my  thoughts;  oh,  doe  not  call 
Griefe  back,  by  thinking  of  his  Funerall; 
Forget  hee  Md  mee;  waste  not  my  sad y cares; 
(Which  hast  to  Davids  seventy,)  filTd  withfeares 
And  sorrow  for  his  death  ;  Forget  his  parts, 
Which  find  a  living  grave  in  good  men9s  hearts; 

*  La  Corona. 
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And,  (fir,  my  first  is  dayly  pay d fir  sinne) 
Forget  to  pay  my  second  sigh  for  him : 
Forget  his  powerfidl  preaching  ;  and  forget 
I  am  his  Convert.     Oh  my  frailty/  let 
My  flesh  be  no  more  heard,  it  mill  obtrude 
This  lethargy  :  so  should  my  gratitude. 
My  flowes  *  of  gratitude  should  so  be  broke  ; 
Which  can  no  more  be,  than  Donnes  vertues  spoke 
By  any  but  himselfe;  for  which  cause,  I 
Write  no  Encomium,  but  this  Elegie, 
Which,  as  a  free-will-ojring,  I  here  give 
Fame,  and  the  world,  and  parting  with  it  grieve 
I  want  abilities,  fit  to  set  forth 
A  monument,  great,  as  Donnes  matchlesse  worth. 

IZ.  WA. 


On  a  Portrait  of  Donne  taken  in  his 
eighteenth  year 

This  was  for  youth,  Strength,  Mirth,  and  wit  that  Time 
Most  count  their  golden  Age;  but  'twas  not  thine. 
Thine  was  thy  later  yeares,  so  much  refind 
From  youths  Drosse,  Mirth  and  wit :  as  thy  pure  mind 
Thought  {like  the  Angels)  nothing  but  the  Praise 
Of  thy  Creator,  in  those  last,  best  Dayes. 

Witnes  this  Booke,  (thy  Embleme)  which  begins 

With  Love;  but  endes,  with  Sighes,  and  Tearesfor  sinnes. 

IZ.  WA. 
*  ?  Frwes  in  edition  of  1633. 
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Commendatory  Verses  prefixed  to  "  The  Merchants 
Map  of  Commerce  " 

(1638) 

In  praise  of  my  friend  the  Author ,  and  his  Booke 

To  the  Reader  : 

If  thou  moult? st  be  a  States-man,  and  survay 
Kingdomes  fir  information  ;  heres  a  way 
Made  flame,  and  easie  ;  fitter  far  for  thee 
Then  great  Ortelius  his  Geographic. 

If  thou  would* st  be  a  Gentleman,  in  more 
Then  title  onely  ;  this  Map  yields  thee  store 
Of  Observations,  fit  for  Ornament, 
Or  use,  or  to  give  curious  eares  content. 

If  thou  would* st  be  a  Merchant,  buy  this  Booke, 
For  9tis  a  prize  worth  gold;  and  do  not  looke 
Daily  fir  such  disbursements  ;  no,  >tis  rare, 
And  should  be  cast  up  with  thy  richest  ware. 

Reader,  if  thou  be  any,  or  all  three; 
(For  these  may  meet  and  make  a  harmonic) 
Then  prayse  this  Author  for  his  usefull  paines, 
Whose  aime  is  publike  good,  not  private  gaines. 

IZ.  tf'A. 


Preface  to  Quarks' s  "Shepherds'  Oracles" 

(1645) 

To  the  Reader 

Reader, 

Though  the  Authour  had  some  years  before  his  lamented 
death,  compos'd,  review'd,  and  corrected  these  Eglogues  ;  yet,  he 
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left  no  Epistle  to  the  Reader,  but  onely  a  Title,  and  a  blanke 
leafe  for  that  purpose. 

Whether  he  meant  some  Allegoricall  exposition  of  the  Shep- 
heards  names,  or  their  Eglogues,  is  doubtfull :  but  'tis  certain, 
that  as  they  are,  they  appear  a  perfect  pattern  of  the  Authour ; 
whose  person,  and  minde,  were  both  lovely,  and  his  conversation 
such  as  distill'd  pleasure,  knowledge,  and  vertue,  into  his  friends 
and  acquaintance. 

'Tis  confest,  these  Eglogues  are  not  so  wholly  divine  as  many 
of  his  publisht  Meditations,  which  speak  his  affections  to  be  set  upon 
things  that  ate  above,  and  yet  even  such  men  have  their  intermitted 
howres,  and  (as  their  company  gives  occasion)  commixtures  of 
heavenly  and  earthly  thoughts. 

You  are  therefore  requested  to  fancy  him  cast  by  fortune  into 
the  company  of  some  yet  unknown  Shepheards  :  and  you  have  a 
liberty  to  beleeve  'twas  by  this  following  accident. 

"  He  in  a  Sommers  morning  (about  that  howre  when  the  great 
"  eye  of  Heaven  first  opens  it  selfe  to  give  light  to  us  mortals) 
"walking  a  gentle  pace  towards  a  Brook  (whose  Spring-head  was 
"not  far  distant  from  his  peaceful  1  habitation)  fitted  with  Angle, 
"  Lines,  and  Flyes  :  Flyes  proper  for  that  season  (being  the  fhrit- 
"full  Month  of  May;)  intending  all  diligence  to  beguile  the 
"timorous  Trout,  (with  which  that  watry  element  abounded) 
"observM  a  more  than  common  concourse  of  Shepheards,  all 
"  bending  their  unwearied  steps  towards  a  pleasant  Meadow  within 
"his  present  prospect,  and  had  his  eyes  made  more  happy  to 
"  behold  the  two  fair  Shepheardesses  AmarylRs  and  Aminta  strewing 
"  the  foot-paths  with  Lillies,  and  Ladysmocks,  so  newly  gathered 
"by  their  fair  hands,  that  they  yet  smelt  more  sweet  then  the 
"morning,  and  immediately  met  (attended  with  Clora  Clorinday 
"  and  many  other  Wood-nymphs)  the  fair  and  vertuous  Parthenia  : 
"who  after  a  courteous  salutation  and  inquiry  of  his  intended 
"Journey,  told  him  the  neighbour-Shepheards  of  that  part  of 
"  Arcadia  had  dedicated  that  day  to  be  kept  holy  to  the  honour 
"of  their  great  God  Pan;  and,  that  they  had  designed  her 
"  Mistresse  of  a  Love-feast,  which  was  to  be  kept  that  present  day, 
"  in  an  Arbour  built  that  morning,  for  that  purpose ;  she  told 
"  him  also,  that  Orpheus  would  bee  there  and  bring  his  Harp,  Pan 
"his  Pipe,  and  Titerus  his  Oaten-reed,  to  make  musick  at  this 
"  feast ;  shee  therefore  perswaded  him,  not  to  lose,  but  change 

2  C 
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u  that  dayes  pleasure  ;  before  he  could  return  an  answer  they  were 
"  unawares  en t red  into  a  living  moving  Lane,  made  of  Shepheards 
"  and  Pilgrimes  ;  who  had  that  morning  measured  many  miles  to 
"  be  eye-witnesses  of  that  days  pleasure  ;  this  Lane  led  them  into 
"  a  large  Arbour,  whose  wals  were  made  of  the  yeelding  Willow, 
"  and  smooth  Beech  boughs :  and  covered  over  with  Sycamore 
"  leaves,  and  Honysuccles." 

I  might  now  tell  in  what  manner  (after  her  first  entrance  into 
this  Arbour)  Phikclea  (Philoclea  the  fair  Arcadian  Shepheardesse) 
crown'd  her  Temples  with  a  Garland,  with  what  flowers,  and  by 
whom  'twas  made ;  I  might  tell  what  guests  (beside  Astrea  and 
Adonis)  were  at  this  feast ;  and  who  (besides  Mercury)  waited  at 
the  Table,  this  I  might  tell  :  but  may  not,  cannot  expresse  what 
musick  the  Gods  and  Wood-nymphs  made  within  ;  and  the  Links, 
Larks,  and  Nightingales  about  this  Arbour,  during  this  holy  day  : 
which  began  in  harmlesse  mirth,  and  (for  Bacchus  and  his  gang 
were  absent)  ended  in  love  and  peace,  which  Pan  (for  he  onely 
can  do  it)  continue  in  Arcadia,  and  restore  to  the  disturbed  Island 
of  Britannia,  and  grant  that  each  honest  Shep heard  may  again  sit  under 
his  own  Vine  and  Fig-tree y  and  feed  his  own  flock,  and  with  hve  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  peace,  and  be  more  thankfull. 

Reader,  at  this  time  and  place,  the  Authour  contracted  a  friend- 
ship with  certain  single-hearted  Shepheards :  with  whom  (as  he 
return'd  from  his  River-recreations)  he  often  rested  himselfe,  and 
whilest  in  the  calm  evening  their  flocks  fed  about  them,  heard 
that  discourse,  which  (with  the  Shepheards  names)  is  presented 
in  these  Eglogues. 

23  Novem.,  1645. 


Couplet  on  Dr.  Richard  Sibbes 

(1650) 

Of  this  blest  man  let  this  just  praise  be  given, 
Heaven  was  in  him  before,  he  was  in  heaven. 

IZAAK  WALTON. 
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On  the  Death  of  my  dear  Friend^  Mr.  William 
Cartwrighty  relating  to  the  foregoing  Elegies 

(1650 

/  cannot  keep  my  purpose,  but  must  give 
Sorrow  and  Verse  their  way  ;  nor  will  I  grieve 
Longer  in  silence;  no,  that  poor,  poor  part 
Of  natures  legacy  ,  Verse  void  of  Art, 
And  undissembled  teares,  Cartwright  shall  have 
Fixt  on  his  Hearse;  and  wept  into  his  grave. 

Muses  I  need  you  not;  for  Grief  and  I 
Can  in  your  absence  weave  an  Elegy  : 
Which  we  will  do;  and  often  inter-weave 
Sad  Looks,  and  Sighs;  the  ground-work  must  receive 
Such  Characters,  or  be  adjudgd  unfit 
For  my  Friends  shroud;  others  have  shewed  their  Wit, 
Learning,  and  Language  fitly  ;  for  these  be 
Debts  due  to  his  great  Merits  :  but  for  me, 
My  aymes  are  like  myself,  humble  and  low, 
Too  mean  to  speak  his  praise,  too  mean  to  show 
The  World  what  it  hath  lost  in  losing  thee, 
Whose  Words  and  Deeds  were  perfect  Harmony. 

But  now  9tis  lost;  lost  in  the  silent  Grave 
Lost  to  us  Mortals,  lost,  ftiU  we  shall  have 
Admission  to  that  Kingdom,  where  He  sings 
Harmonious  Anthems  to  the  King  of  Kings. 

Sing  on,  blest  Soul!  be  as  thou  wast  below, 
A  more  than  common  instrument  to  show 
Thy  Makers  praise  ;  sing  on,  whilst  1  lament 
Thy  loss,  and  court  a  holy  discontent, 
With  such  pure  thoughts  as  thine,  to  dwell  with  me, 
Then  I  may  hope  to  five,  and  dye  like  thee, 
To  Five  beloved,  dye  mourrid,  thus  in  my  grave; 
Blessings  that  Kings  have  wish'd,  but  cannot  have. 

IZ.  WA. 
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Preface  to  Sir  John  Skejfingtons  cc  Heroe  of  Lorenzo  " 

(1652) 

Let  this  be  told  the  Reader, 

That  Sir  John  Skeffington  (one  of  his  late  Majesties  servants,  and 
a  stranger  to  no  language  of  Christendom)  did  about  40  years  now 
past,  bring  this  Hero  out  of  Spain  into  England. 

There  they  two  kept  company  together  'till  about  1 2  months 
now  past :  and  then,  in  a  retirement  of  that  learned  knights  (by 
reason  of  a  sequestration  for  his  masters  cause)  a  friend  coming  to 
visit  him,  they  fell  accidentally  into  a  discourse  of  the  wit  and 
galantry  of  the  Spanish  Nation. 

That  discourse  occasioned  an  example  or  two,  to  be  brought 
out  of  this  Hero:  and  those  examples  (with  Sir  John's  choice 
language  and  illustration)  were  so  relisht  by  his  friend  (a  stranger 
to  the  Spanish  tongue)  that  he  became  restles  'till  he  got  a  promise 
from  Sir  John  to  translate  the  whole,  which  he  did  in  a  few 
weeks  ;  and  so  long  as  that  imployment  lasted  it  proved  an 
excellent  diversion  from  his  many  sad  thoughts ;  But  he  hath 
now  chang'd  that  Condition,  to  be  possest  of  that  place  into 
which  sadnesse  is  not  capable  of  entrance. 

And  his  absence  from  this  world  hath  occasion'd  mee  (who  was 
one  of  those  few  that  he  gave  leave  to  know  him,  for  he  was  a 
retyr'd  man)  to  tell  the  Reader  that  I  heard  him  say,  he  had  not 
made  the  English  so  short,  or  few  words,  as  the  originall ;  because 
in  that,  the  Author  had  exprest  himself  so  enigmatically,  that 
though  he  indevour'd  to  translate  it  plainly ;  yet,  he  thought  it 
was  not  made  comprehensible  enough  for  common  Readers,  there- 
fore he  declar'd  to  me,  that  he  intended  to  make  it  so  by  a 
coment  on  the  margent ;  which  he  had  begun,  but  (be  it  spoke 
with  sorrow)  he  and  those  thoughts  are  now  buried  in  the  silent 
Grave,  and  my  self,  with  those  very  many  that  lovM  him,  left  to 
lament  that  losse. 

I.  W. 
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Commendatory  Verses  to  the  Author  of 
"  Scintillula  Allans  " 

(1652) 
To  the  Author  upon  the  sight  of  the  first  sheet  of  his  Book 

My  worthy  friend,  I  am  much  pleas  V  to  know, 
You  have  begun  to  fay  the  debt  you  owe 
By  promise,  to  so  many  pious  friends, 
In  printing  your  choice  Poems  ;  it  commends 
Both  them  and  you,  that  they  have  been  desired 
By  persons  of  such  Judgment;  and  admit*  d 
They  must  be  most,  by  those  that  best  shall  know 
What  praise  to  holy  Poetry  we  owe. 

So  shall  your  Disquisitions  too;  for,  there 
Choice  learning,  and  blest  piety,  appear. 
All  use  full  to  poor  Christians  :  where  they  may 
Learne  Primitive  Devotion.     Each  Saints  day 
Stands  as  a  Land-mark  in  an  erring  age 
To  guide  fraile  mortals  in  their  pilgrimage, 
To  the  Ccelestiall  Can'an  ;  and  each  Fast, 
Is  both  the  souls  direction,  and  repast : 

All  so  exprest,  that  I  am  glad  to  know 

You  have  begun  to  pay  the  debt  you  owe. 

IZ.  WA. 


To  my  Ingenuous  Friend,  Mr.  Brome> 

on  his  various  and  excellent  Poems : 

An  humble  Eglog. 

Written  the  29  of  May ',  1660. 

Daman  and  Dorus 

Daman. 

Hail  happy  day  !    Dorus,  sit  down : 
Now  let  no  sigh,  nor  let  a  frown 
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Lodge  near  thy  heart,  or  on  thy  brow. 
The  King!  the  Kings  returned!  and  now 
Lets  banish  all  sad  thoughts,  and  sing 
We  have  our  Laws,  and  have  our  King. 

Dorus. 

'Tis  true,  and  I  would  sing,  but  oh  / 
These  wan  have  shrunh  my  heart  so  low, 
'Twill  not  be  raiid. 

Damon. 

What,  not  this  day? 

Why,  'tis  the  twenty-ninth  of  May  : 

Let  Rebels'  spirits  sink  :  let  those 

That,  like  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  rose 

To  ruin  families,  and  bring 

Contempt  upon  our  Church,  our  King, 

And  all  tkats  dear  to  us,  be  sad; 

But  be  not  thou  ;  let  us  be  glad. 

And  Dorus,  to  invite  thee,  look, 

Here's  a  collection  in  this  book 

Of  all  those  cheerful  songs,  that  we 

Have  sung  with  mirth  and  merry-glee  ; 

As  we  have  march*  d  to  fight  the  cause 

Of  God's  anointed,  and  our  laws : 

Such  songs  as  make  not  the  least  odds 

Betwixt  us  mortals  and  the  Gods  : 

Such  songs  as  Firgins  need  not  fear 

To  sing,  or  a  grave  matron  hear. 

Here's  love  drest  neat,  and  chaste,  and  gay, 

As  gardens  in  the  month  of  May  ; 

Here's  harmony,  and  wit,  and  art, 

To  raise  thy  thoughts  and  cheer  thy  heart. 

Dorus. 
Written  by  whom  f 

Damon. 

A  Friend  of  mine, 

And  one  thafs  worthy  to  be  thine  : 
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A  civil  swain,  that  knows  his  times 
For  businesses  and  that  done,  makes  rhymes% 
But  not  till  then :  My  Friend's  a  man 
Lov'd  by  the  Muses ;  dear  to  Pan; 
He  blest  him  with  a  cheerful  hearty 
And  they  with  this  sharp  wit  and  art, 
Which  he  so  tempers,  as  no  swain 
That's  loyal,  does  or  should  complain. 

Dorus. 
/  would  Jain  see  him. 

Damon. 

Go  with  me, 

Dorus,  to  yonder  broad  beech  tree, 
There  we  shall  meet  him  and  PhiUis, 
Perigpt,  and  AmaryUis, 
Tityrus,  and  his  dear  Chlora, 
Tom  and  Will,  and  their  Pastora  : 
There  we'll  dance,  shake  hands,  and  sing 
We  have  our  Laws, 

God  Bless  the  King. 

IZ.  WALTON. 


To  my  Reverend  Friend  the  Author  of  the 

Synagogue 

(1661) 

Sir, 
I  hi? d  you  fir  your  Synagogue,  before 
I  kntw  your  person;  but  now  love  you  more  ; 

Because  1  find 
It  is  so  true  a  picture  of  your  mind: 

Which  tunes  your  sacred  lyre 

To  that  eternal  quire 

Where  holy  Herbert  sits 

(O  shame  to  prophane  wits) 
And  sings  his  and  your  Anthems,  to  the  praise 
Of  Him  that  is  the  first  and  last  of  dates. 
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These  holy  Hymns  had  an  Ethereal  birth  : 
For  they  can  raise  sa  A  souls  above  the  earth. 

And  fix  them  there 
Free  from  the  worlds  anxieties  and  fear, 

Herbert  and  you  have  pout V 

To  do  this:  ev'ry  hour 

I  read  you  hills  a  sin, 

Or  lets  a  vertue  in 
To  fight  against  it;  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
Supports  my  frailties ,  lest  the  day  be  lost. 

This  holy  tear,  taught  by  your  happy  pen, 

The  Prince  of  Peace  approves.     When  we  poor  men 

Neglect  our  arms, 
W*  are  circumvested  with  a  world  of  harms. 
But  I  will  watch  and  ward, 
And  stand  upon  my  guard, 
And  still  consult  with  you, 
And  Herbert,  and  renew 
My  vows,  amd  say,  Well  fare  his,  and  your  heart, 
The  fountains  of  such  sacred  wit  and  art. 

1Z.  WA. 


Letter  to  Colonel  Richard  Venables 
(1662) 

To  his  Ingenious  Friend^  the  Author^  on  his  "  Angling 
Improved  " 

"  Honoured  Sir, 

"  Though  I  never,  to  my  knowledge,  had  the  happiness 
to  see  your  face,  yet  accidentally  coming  to  a  view  of  this  discourse 
before  it  went  to  the  press :  I  hold  myself  obliged  in  point  of 
gratitude  for  the  great  advantage  I  received  thereby,  to  tender 
you  my  particular  acknowledgments  ;  especially,  having  been,  for 
thirty  years  past  not  only  a  lover  but  a  practiser  of  that  innocent 
recreation,  wherein,  by  your  judicious  precepts,  I  find  myself 
fitted  for  a  higher  form ;  which  expression  I  take  the  boldness  to 
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use,  because  I  have  read  and  practised  by  many  books  of  this  kind 
formerly  made  public :  from  which,  though  I  received  much 
advantage  in  the  practice,  yet,  without  prejudice  to  their  worthy 
authors,  I  could  never  find  in  them  that  height  oi  judgment  and 
reason  which  you  have  manifested  in  this,  as  I  may  call  it,  epitome 
of  Angling:  since  my  reading  whereof  I  cannot  look  upon  some 
notes  of  my  own  gathering,  but  methinks  I  do  puerilia  tractare. 
But  lest  I  should  be  thought  to  go  about  to  magnify  my  own 
judgment  in  giving  yours  so  small  a  portion  of  its  due,  I  humbly 
take  leave  with  no  more  ambition  than  to  kiss  your  hand,  and  to 
be  accounted 

"  Tour  humble  and  thankful  servant, 


Letter  to  Edward  Ward 

(1670) 

[Preserved  among  the  MSS.  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
First  printed  in  Notes  and  Queries,  May  17,  1856.     R.  H.  S.] 

ffor  my  worthy  frend  Mr.  Edward  Ward, 

att  Rodon  Temple,  nere  unto  Lester.     Att 

Mr.  Babingtons  att  Rodon  Temple. 


I  came  well  from  Winton  to  London,  about  3  weikes  past :  at 
that  time  I  left  Dor.  Hawkins  well :  and  my  dafter  (after  a  greate 
danger  of  child  berth)  not  very  well,  but  by  a  late  letter  from 
him,  I  heare  they  be  boeth  in  good  health. 

The  doctor  did  tell  me  a  gowne  and  some  bookes  of  y™  were 
in  danger  to  be  lost,  though  he  had  made  (at  a  distance)  many 
inquiries  after  them,  and  intreated  others  to  doe  so  too,  but  yet 
inefectually.  He  theirfore  intreated  me  to  undertake  a  search  : 
and  I  have  donne  it  so  succesfuly  that  uppon  thursday  the  240 
instant  they  were  dd  to  that  letter  carryer  that  Inns  at  the  Rose 
in  Smithfeild,  and  with  them  the  Life  of  Mr.  George  Herbert 
(and  3  others)  wrapt  up  in  a  paper  and  directed  to  you  at  Rodon 
Temple,  the  booke  not  tyed  to  the  bundell,  but  of  it  selfe.     The 
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bundcll  cost  me  3*  8'  canyage  to  London,  and  I  hope  it  will 
now  come  safe  to  your  hands. 

What  I  have  to  write  more  is  my  heartie  wishes  for  y*  hapiness, 
for  I  am 

Yr.  aflec.  frend  and  seruant, 

IZAAK  WALTON. 

Notf  a6#,  1670. 

If  you  incline  to  write  to  me,  direct  your  letter  to  be  left  at 
Mr.  Grinsells,  a  grocer  in  King  streite  in  Westminster.  Much 
good  doe  you  with  the  booke,  vt**  I  wish  better. 


Letter  to  Marriott 

(1673) 

Mr.  Marriott, 

I  have  received  Bentevolio,  and  in  it  Mr.  Her*,  life ;  I  thank 
you  for  both.  I  have  since  I  saw  you  received  from  Mr.  Millington 
so  much  of  Mr.  Hales  his  life  as  Mr.  Faringdon  had  writ ;  and 
have  made  many  inquiries  concerning  him,  namely  of  Mn.  Powny, 
of  Windsor  (at  whose  house  he  died),  and  as  I  have  heard,  so 
have  set  them  down,  that  my  memory  might  not  lose  them. 
Mr.  Montague  did  at  my  being  in  Windsor  promise  me  to  summon 
his  memory,  and  set  down  what  he  knew  of  him.  This  I  desired 
him  to  do  at  his  best  leisure,  and  write  it  down,  and  he  that 
knew  him  and  all  his  affairs  best  of  any  man  is  like  to  do  it  very 
well,  because  I  think  he  will  do  it  affectionately,  so  that  if  Mr. 
Fulman  make  his  queries  concerning  that  part  of  his  life  spent  in 
Oxford,  he  will  have  many,  and  good,  I  mean  true  information 
from  Mr.  Faringdon,  till  he  came  thither,  and  by  me  and  my 
means  since  he  came  to  Eton. 

This  I  write  that  you  may  inform  Mr.  Fulman  of  it,  and  I 
pray  let  him  know  I  will  not  yet  give  over  my  queries ;  and  let 
him  know  that  I  hope  to  meet  him  and  the  Parliament  in  health 
and  in  London  in  October,  and  then  and  there  deliver  up  my 
collections  to  him.   In  the  mean  time  I  wish  him  and  you  health ; 
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and  pray  let  him  know  it  either  by  your  writing  to  him,  or 
sending  him  this  of  mine. 

God  keep  us  all  in  his  favour, 

his  and  your  friend  to  serve  you, 

IZAAK  WALTON. 
Winchester,  24th  August,  1673. 

Preface  to  "  Thealma  and  Clearchus " 

(1678) 

THE   PREFACE 

The  Reader  will  find  in  this  Book,  what  the  Title  declares,  A 
Pastoral  History,  in  smooth  and  easie  Verse  ;  and  will  in  it  find 
many  Hopes  and  Fears  finely  painted,  and  feelingly  express'd. 
And  he  will  find  the  first  so  often  disappointed,  when  fullest  of 
desire  and  expectation  ;  and  the  later,  so  often,  so  strangely,  and 
so  unexpectedly  reliev'd,  by  an  unforeseen  Providence,  as  may 
beget  in  him  wonder  and  amazement. 

And  the  Reader  will  here  also  meet  with  Passions  heightned 
by  easie  and  fit  descriptions  of  Joy  and  Sorrow  ;  and  find  also 
such  various  events  and  rewards  of  innocent  Truth  and  undis- 
sembled  Honesty,  as  is  like  to  leave  in  him  (if  he  be  a  good 
natur'd  Reader)  more  sympathizing  and  virtuous  Impressions,  than 
ten  times  so  much  time  spent  in  impertinent,  critical,  and  needless 
Disputes  about  Religion  :  and  I  heartily  wish  it  may  do  so. 

And,  I  have  also  this  truth  to  say  of  the  Author,  that  he  was 
in  his  time  a  man  generally  known,  and  as  well  belov'd  ;  for  he 
was  humble,  and  obliging  in  his  behaviour,  a  Gentleman,  a  Scholar, 
very  innocent  and  prudent :  and  indeed  his  whole  life  was  useful, 
quiet,  and  virtuous.  God  send  the  Story  may  meet  with,  or 
make  all  Readers  like  him. 

I.W. 

May  7,  1678. 

"Thealma  and  Clearchus"  ends  abruptly  with  this  fragmentary 
line: 

"Thealma  lives"— 
on  which  Walton  makes  the  characteristic  note  : 

And  here  the  Author  dfdy  and  I  hope  the  Reader  will  be  sorry. 
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Cotton's  Verses  to  Walton 
(1672) 

To  my  Old  and  Most  Worthy  Friend^  Mr.  Izaak  Walton^  on 
his  Life  of  Dr.  Donne  ^  &c. 

When  to  a  nation's  loss,  the  virtuous  die, 
There's  justly  due,  from  every  hand  and  eye. 
That  can,  or  write,  or  weep,  an  elegy. 

Which,  though  it  be  the  poorest,  cheapest  way, 
The  debt  we  owe,  great  merits  to  defray, 
Yet  it  is  almost  all  that  most  men  pay. 

And  these  are  monuments  of  so  short  date, 

That,  with  their  birth,  they  oft  receive  their  fate  ; 

Dying  with  those  whom  they  would  celebrate. 

And  though  to  verse  great  reverence  is  due, 
Yet  what  most  poets  write,  proves  so  untrue, 
It  renders  truth  in  verse  suspected  too. 

Something  more  sacred  then,  or  more  entire, 

The  memories  of  virtuous  men  require, 

Than  what  may  with  their  funeral  torch  expire  : 

This  History  can  give;  to  which  alone 

The  privilege  to  mate  oblivion 

Is  granted,  when  denied  to  brass  and  stone. 

Wherein,  my  friend,  you  have  a  hand  so  sure, 
Your  truths  so  candid  are,  your  style  so  pure, 
That  what  you  write  may  envy's  search  endure. 

Your  pen,  disdaining  to  be  btW  d  or  prest, 

Flows  without  vanity  or  interest; 

A  virtue  with  which  few  good  pens  are  blest. 
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How  happy  was  my  father,  then,  to  see 
Those  men  he  lov'd,  by  him  he  lov'd,  to  be 
Rescued  from  frailties  and  mortality. 

Wotton  and  Donne,  to  whom  his  soul  was  knit: 
Those  twins  of  virtue,  eloquence  and  wit, 
He  saw  in  f amis  eternal  annals  writ; 

Where  one  has  fortunately  found  a  place, 
More  faithful  to  him  than  his  marble  was  : 
Which  eating  age,  nor  fire,  shall  e'er  deface, 

A  monument,  that,  as  it  has,  shall  last, 
And  prove  a  monument  to  that  defac'd; 
Itself,  but  with  the  world  not  to  be  raz'd. 

And  even,  in  their  flowery  characters, 

My  father's  grave,  part  of  your  friendship  shares; 

For  you  have  honour9 d  his  in  strewing  theirs. 

Thus,  by  an  office,  though  particular, 
Virtue's  whole  common  weal  obliged  are : 
For  in  a  virtuous  act  all  good  men  share. 

And  by  this  act  the  world  is  taught  to  know, 
That  the  true  friendship  we  to  merit  owe 
Is  not  discharged  by  compliment  and  show. 

But  your* s  is  friendship  of  so  pure  a  kind, 
For  all  mean  ends  and  interest  so  refined, 
It  ought  to  be  a  pattern  to  mankind  : 

For  whereas  most  men's  friendships  here  beneath, 
Do  perish  with  their  friend* s  expiring  breath, 
Tours  proves  a  friendship  living  after  death; 

By  which  the  generous  Wotton,  reverend  Donne, 
Soft  Herbert,  and  the  Church* s  champion, 
Hooker,  are  rescued  from  oblivion. 
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For  though  thty  each  of  them  his  time  so  spent, 

As  raifd  unto  himself  a  monument, 

With  which  ambition  might  rest  well  content; 

Yet  their  great  works,  though  they  can  never  die. 
And  are  in  truth  superlatively  high, 
Are  no  just  scale  to  take  their  virtues  by  ; 

Because  they  show  not  how  the  Almighty's  grace9 
By  various  and  more  admirable  ways, 
Brought  them  to  be  the  organs  of  his  praise. 

But  what  their  humble  modesty  would  hide, 
And  was  by  any  other  means  denied, 
Is  by  your  love  and  diligence  supplied. 

Wotton — a  nobler  soul  was  never  bred  I — 
You,  by  your  narrative's  most  even  thread, 
Through  all  his  labyrinths  of  life  have  led; 

Through  his  degrees  of  honour,  and  of  arts, 
Brought  him  secure  from  envy's  venom' d  darts, 
Which  are  still  levelTd  at  the  greatest  parts  ; 

Through  all  the  employments  of  his  wit  and  spirit, 
Whose  great  effects  these  kingdoms  still  inherit  : 
The  trials  then,  now  trophies  of  his  merit. 

Nay,  through  disgrace,  which  oft  the  worthiest  have, 
Through  all  state  tempests,  through  each  wind  and  wave, 
And  laid  him  in  an  honourable  grave. 

And  yours,  and  the  whole  world* s  beloved  Donne, 
When  he  a  long  and  wild  career  had  run 
To  the  meridian  of  his  glorious  sun  ; 

And  being  then  an  object  of  much  ruth, 

Led  on  by  vanities,  error  and  youth, 

Was  long  ere  he  did  find  the  way  of  truth; 
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By  the  same  clue,  after  his  youthful  swing, 
To  serve  at  Ms  God's  altar  here  you  bring, 
Where  once  a  wanton  muse  doth  anthems  sing. 

And  though  by  God's  most  powerful  grace  alone 

His  heart  was  settled  in  religion  : 

Yet  'tis  by  you  we  know  how  it  was  done ; 

And  know,  that  having  crucified  vanities, 
And  fix' d  his  hope,  he  cloid  up  his  own  eyes, 
And  then  your  friend  a  saint  and  preacher  dies. 

The  meek  and  learned  Hooker  too,  almost 
In  the  Church's  ruins  overwhelmed  and  lost, 
Is  by  your  pen,  recovered  from  the  dust. 

And  Herbert; — he  whose  education, 
Manners,  and  parts,  by  high  applauses  blown, 
Was  deeply  tainted  by  ambition  ; 

And  fitted  for  a  court,  made  that  his  aim  ; 
At  last,  without  regard  to  birth  or  name, 
For  a  poor  country  cure  does  all  disclaim  ; 

Where,  with  a  soul  composed  0/ harmonies, 
Like  a  sweet  swan,  he  warbles  as  he  dies, 
His  Maker's  praise,  and  his  own  obsequies. 

All  this  you  tell  us,  with  so  good  success, 

That  our  obligd  posterity  shall  profess 

To  have  been  your  friend,  was  a  great  happiness. 

And  now,  when  many  worthier  would  be  proud 
To  appear  before  you,  if  they  were  allow' d, 
I  take  up  room  enough  to  serve  a  crowd: 

Where,  to  commend  what  you  have  choicely  writ, 
Both  my  poor  testimony  and  my  wit 
Are  equally  invalid  and  unfit  .• 
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Yet  this,  and  much  more,  is  most  justly  due  : 
Where  what  I  write  as  elegant  as  true, 
To  the  best  friend  I  now  or  ever  knew. 

But,  my  dear  friend,  'tis  so,  that  you  and  I, 

By  a  condition  of  mortality, 

With  all  this  great,  and  more  proud  world,  must  die  : 

In  which  estate,  1  ash  no  more  of  fame, 

No  other  monument  of  honour  claim, 

Than  that  of  your  true  friend  to  advance  my  name. 

And  if  your  many  merits  shall  have  bred 
An  abler  pen,  to  write  your  life  when  dead; 
I  think  an  honester  can  not  be  read. 

CHARLES  COTTON. 
Jan.  17,  167a. 
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PUBLISHERS. 

EDITORS. 

1893 

Chicago 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

Major 

1893 

» 

n 

E.  G.  Johnson 

1893 

London 

Bagster  &  Sons 

/Hawkins  and 
\  J.  E.  Hartiz 

1893 

»> 

Routledgc 

u  Ephemera  " 

1895 

n 

Walter  Scott 

C.  H.  Dick 

1896 

n 

Nimmo 

Major 

1896 

n 

J.  M.  Dent  &  Co. 

A.  Lang 

1896 

New  York 

Macmillan 

» 

1896 

London 

E.  Stock 

Le  Gallienne 

i*97* 

» 

John  Lane. 

y% 

1899 

» 

J.  M.  Dent  &  Co. 

Austin  Dobson 

1899 

» 

Methuen  &  Co. 

J.  Buchan 

1899 

M 

Henry  Frowde 

— 

1900 

» 

Macmillan  &  Co. 

A.  W.  Pollard 
(  S.  A.  B.  Dewar 

1902 

w 

Freemantle  &  Co. 

|  and  Sir  Edward 
I      Grey,  Bart. 

The  first  edition  of  The  Compkat  Angler  was  thus  advertised  in 
The  Perfect  Diurnall :  from  Monday,  May  9th,  to  Monday, 
May  1 6th,  1653  : 

"  The  Compleat  Angler,  or  the  Contemplative  Man's  Recreation,  being 
a  discourse  of  Fish  and  Fishing,  not  unworthy  the  perusal  of  most 
Anglers,  of  18  pence  price.  Written  by  Iz.  Wa.  Also  the 
known  Play  of  the  Spanish  Gipsee9  never  till  now  published  :  Both 
printed  for  Richard  Marriot,  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in  Saint 
Dunstan's  Churchyard,  Fleet  Street.19 

And  its  publication  was  noted  in  similar  terms  in  the  Mercurius 
Politicus  :  from  Thursday,  May  12,  to  Thursday,  May  19,  1653. 

*  This  edition  was  issued  during  1 896-1 897  in  thirteen  monthly 
parts. 


BOOKS  REFERRED  TO  IN,  AND 

ILLUSTRATIVE  OF, 

"THE  COMPLEAT  ANGLER" 

[This  and  the  following  list  arc  reprinted  mainly  from  Dr.  Bethune's 
edition.] 

iE eli anus,  Claudius  :  De  Natura  Animalium,  libri  xvii.     Gr. 
Lat.  Pet.  Gal  Ho  et  Conr.  Gcsnero  Interp.     Luyd.     1565. 
i6to. 
(Best  edition,  by  Schneider.     8vo.     Leips.     1784.) 
Aldrovandus  (Ulysses)  :  De  Piscibvs,  libri  v.,  et  de  Cetis  liber 
vnvs.     Bon.     1638.     Fol.     Franco.     Folio.     1647. 
De  Serpen  turn  et  Draconum  Historia.     1640. 
Aleman  (Matheo)  :    The  Rogue,  or,  the  Life  of  Guzman  de 
Alfarache.     3d  edit.     Lond.     1634. 
The  same  in  Spanish.     4to.     Burgos.     1619. 
Guzman  de  Alfarache.     Madrid.     1661. 
Life  of  Guzman  d'Alfarache,  from  the  French  of  Le  Sage. 
2  vols.     nmo.     London.     182 1. 
Ashbourne  :    History  and  Topography  of.      8vo.      Ashbourne. 

1839. 
Augustine,  St.,  The  Life  ofj  printed  for  John  Crook,  and  sold 
at  the  sign  of  the  Ship,  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.     1660. 
Bacon,  Francis,  Baron  Verulam  :  Sylva  Sylvarum  ;  or,  a  Naturall 
History  in  Ten  Centuries.     Published  after  the  author's 
death,  by  W.  Rawley,  D.D.     Lond.     1627.     Folio. 
Bacon  (Lord)  :   Historic  of,  Life  and  Death,  with  Observations 
naturall  and  experi  men  tall  for  the   prolonging  of  Life. 
.  Translated   by  Humphrey   Mosley.       i2mo.      London. 
1633.    2d  edit.,  by  Rawley,  1638  ;  3d  edit.,  1650.    Folio. 
Baker,  Sir  Richard  :  A  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  England. 
Lond.     1653.     Folio. 
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Barker,  Thomas  :  The  Art  of  Angling.     Lond.     165 1.     12 mo. 

Barker's  Delight.     1657.     i2mo.     (Reprint,  1820.) 
Bartas,  Guillaume  Db  Salluste,  Sieur  Du  :  Du  Bartas,  his 

Diuine    Weekes    and    Workes,    Translated    by    Joshua 

Sylvester,  Gent.    Lond.     1641.     Folio.     1st  edit.,  1598 ; 

2nd  edit.,   1605  ;    4to. ;    3rd   edit.,   1608  ;  other  edits. 

1611,  1613,  1621,  1633. 
Camden,  William  :   Britain  ;  or,  a  Chorographical  Description 

of  the  most  flourishing  Kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland, 

and  Ireland,  and  the  Islands  adjoining,  Translated  from 

the  Latin,  by  Philemon  Holland,  M.D.     Lond.     1637. 

Folio.     There  were  several  editions.     The  Latin  original 

was  published  8 vo.     London.     1586. 
Cardanus,  Jerome:  De  Subtilitate,  libri  xxi.     Par.,  1551,  8vo. 

Norimb.,  1550.     Lugduni,  1554.     Basil.     1560. 
Casaubon,  Dr.  Meric  :  Of  Credulity  and  Incredulity  in  things, 

Natural,  Civil,  and  Divine.     Lond.     1668.     8vo.     1670. 
Casaubon  (Isaac)  :  Epistolae.     Folio.     Amsterdam.     1709. 
Caussin  (Nicolas),   S.  I. :    The  Holy  Court,  in  three  tomes. 

Written  in  French  by,  Translated  into  English  by,  Sir  T.  H. 

Folio.     Printed  by  John  Cousturier.     M.DC.XXXIII. 
The  title  of  the  original  is, 
La  Cour  Sainte  du  R.  Pere  Nicolas  Caussin  de  la  Compagnie 

de  Jesus. 
(The  best  and  most  complete  edition  of  which  is  that  of 

Bruxelles,  1654.     In  2  vols.     4to.) 
Churton  (Ralph)  :  Life  of  Alexander  Nowell.     8vo.     Oxford. 

1809. 
Coriate  (Thomas)  :  Traveller  for  the  English  wits  :    Greeting 

from  the  Court  of  the  Great  Mogul.     4to.     16 16. 
Davenant  (Sir  Wm.)  :  Madagascar,  with  other  Poems.     i2mo. 

London.     1638. 
Diodorus  Siculus  :  The  History  of  the  World,  Done  into  English, 

by  M.  (Henry)  Cogan.     Lond.     1653.     Fol. 
Donne,  Dr.  John  :  Poems  by  J.  D.,  with  Elegies  on  the  Author's 

Death.     Lond.     John  Marriot.     1633.     Sm.  4to. 
(Of  this  work   it  is  not  improbable  that  Walton  was  the 

editor.)     1653,  8vo  ;  or  i6mo,  1654  :  8vo,  1659. 
Devotions  upon  Emergent  Occasions,  and  severall  Steps  in 

my  Sickness.     12 mo.     London.     1624. 
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Ignatius,  his  Conclave.     i6mo.     London.     1611. 
Paradoxes,  Problemes,  Essayes,  Characters,  &c,  translated  by 
J.  Maine,  as  also  Ignatius  his  Conclave.     12 mo.    London. 
1652. 
Letters*  to   Severall   Persons   of  Honour.      Portrait.      4to. 
London.     1654. 
Drayton,   Michael:    Poly-Olbion.     Lond.,  161 2,  in  eighteen 

books,  fol. ;  1622,  in  thirty  books. 
Dubravius,  Janus  :    De  Piscinis  et  Piscium  qui  in  eis  aluntur 
naturis,  libri  v.     1559.     8vo. 
Newe  Book  of  good  Husbandry,  very  pleasant  and  of  great 
profite  both  for  Gentlemen  and  Yeomen,  containing  the 
order  and  manner  of  making  fishponds,  &c,  Translated 
from  the  Latine.     Black-letter.     4to.     Lond.     1599. 
(See  the  Bibliographical  Preface  to  the  American  Edition  of 
Walton's  Angler.) 
Duporti  (J ac.)  :  Liber  Jobi.     1653. 

Metaphrasis  Libri  Psalmorum.     4to.     1666. 
Trcs  Libri  Salomon  is.     12  mo.     1646. 
Fletcher,  Phineas  :  The  Purple  Island  ;  or,  the  Isle  of  Man  : 
together  with  Piscatorie  Eclogs,  and  other  Poeticall  Mis- 
cellanies, by  P.  F.     Cambr.     1633.     4to. 
Franck  (Richard)  :    A   Philosophical  Treatise  of  the  Original 
and  Production  of  Things,  Writ  in  America  in  a  time  of 
Solitude.     8vo.     London.     1687. 
Flatman  (Thos.)  :  Poems  and  Songs.     Fourth  edit,  with  great 
Additions.     8vo.     London.     1686. 
Contains  Commendatory  Verses  by  Cotton  ;  and  Flatman's 
Verses  on  Walton  ;  also  verses  on  Cotton's  translation  of 
the  Commentaries  of  Montluc. 
Gazius  (Antonius),  of  Padua  :  Corona  Florida  Medicinae,  sive 

De  Conservatione  Sanitatis.     Ven.     1491* 
Gerard,  John  :  The  Herball ;  or,  Generall  Historie  of  Plantes. 

Lond.     1633.     Fol. 
Gbsnbr,  Conrad  :  De  Piscibvs  et  Aqvatilibvs  Omnibvs,  libelli  iii. 
Lai.     Germ.     Tigur.     No  date.     umo. 
Historic  Naturalis  Animalium,  libri  v.  Quadrupedum  Avium, 
Piscium,  et  Serpentum.    Tigur.     1551-58.     3  vols.    Fol. 
Giraffi.     Le  Rivoluzioni  di  Napoli.     Venezia.     1733. 
Grotius,  Hugo  :  His  Sophompaneas ;   or  Joseph.     A  Tragedy 
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With  Annotations  by  Francis  Goldsmith,   Esq.     Lond. 
No  date,  bat  printed  about  1634.     8vo. 

Gusman  (The  English)  ;  or  the  History  of  that  unparalleled 
Thie£  James  Hind,  written  by  G[eorge]  F[idge].  4to. 
Lond.     1652. 

Hakewbll,  Rev.  George,  D.D. :  An  Apology ;  or,  Declaration 
of  the  Power  and  Providence  of  God  in  the  Government 
of  the  World.  Lond.  1630.  Folio.  In  four  books. 
1633.     Folio.     In  six  books. 

Herbert,  Rev.  George  :  The  Temple.  Sacred  Poems  and 
Private  Ejaculations.     Cambr.     1633.     12 mo. 

Heylin  (Rev.  Peter),  D.D.  :  Microcosmos.  The  Little  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Great  World.  Oxf.  1622,1633.  4to. 
Cosmographie.  In  four  books.  Containing  the  Choro- 
graphie  and  Historic  of  the  Whole  World,  &c  FoL 
Corrected  and  enlarged,  by  the  author.  London.  1652, 
1654,  1666,  1669,  1682. 

Josephus,  Flavius  :  Josephus'  History ;  or,  the  Antiquities  of 
the  Jews.  Translated  into  English  by  Thomas  Lodge, 
M.D.     Lond.     1602.     Fol. 

Jovius  Paulus  :  De  Romanis  Piscibus,  libellus.  Folio.  Romae. 
1524.     Argentorati.     1533. 

Lbssius,  Leonardus  :  Hygiasticon  ;  or,  the  right  Course  of  pre- 
serving Life  and  Health  unto  extream  Old  Age.  Done 
into  English  by  T[imothy]  S[mith].   Camb.    1634.    i2mo. 

Liebault  (Dr.  J.) ;  Maison  Rustique  ;  or,  the  Covntrey  Farme 
Com  py  led  in  the  French  Tongue,  by  Charles  Stevens  and 
John  Liebavlt,  Doctors  of  Physicke.  And  Translated 
into  English  by  Richard  Svrflet,  Practitioner  in  Physicke. 
Lond.     1 61 6.     Fol. 

Lobel  (Matthias  de)  :  Nova  Stirpium  Adversaria.     Fol.     Lond. 

I570- 
Plantarum  seu  Stirpium  Historia  cui  annexum  est  Adver- 
sariorum  volumen.   2  vols.   Fol.   Anterpise,  M.D.LXXVI. 

Lucian,  Select  Dialogues  of,  together  with  his  true  History, 
translated  from  the  Greek  into  English  by  Mr.  Francis 
Hickes.  4to.  Oxford.  1663.  The  work  was  published 
by  the  son  of  the  author,  Thomas  Hicks,  M.A. 

Matthiolus  (Pet.  Andr.)  :  Epistohe  Medicinales.  Fol.  Prag. 
1561. 
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Montaigne,  Michael  De  :  The  Essayes,  or,  Morall,  Politicke 
and  Militarye  Discourses  of  Lord  Michael  De  Montaigne, 
Translated  by  John  Florio.  Lond.  1603,  161 3,  1632. 
Fol. 
This  is  the  translation  which  Shakspeare  used,  as  proved  by 
his  autograph  in  a  copy  of  the  first  edition. 

Moulin,  Rev.  Pierre  Du  :  The  Accomplishment  of  the  Pro- 
phecies ;  or,  the  third  book  in  defence  of  the  Catholicke 
Faith.     Translated  by  J.  Heath.     Oxf.     161 3.     izmo. 

Ovbrbury  (Sir  Thomas)  :  The  Wife,  now  the  widow  o£  being 
a  most  excellent  and  singular  Poem  on  the  choice  of  a 
wife.  Whereunto  are  added  many  witty  characters  and 
conceited  newes,  written  by  himself  and  other  learned 
Gentlemen,  his  friends.  4to.  Lond.  1614. 
It  had  been  published  before  his  death  several  times,  and 
twenty  times  before  the  Compleat  Angler.  12th  edit., 
1622.     13th  edit.,  1632.     1651. 

Paolo  Giorio  de  Pesci  Romano.     4to.     Venetia.     1560. 

Peucer  (Gaspar)  :  Comm.  de  Prjecipuis  Divinationum  Generibus. 
Francofurti.     1593. 
Quoted  by  Casaubon.     Pt.  1.,  p.  252. 

Pinto,  Ferdinand  Mendez  :  The  Voyages  and  Adventures  of 
Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto.  Done  into  English  by  H[enry] 
C[ogan],  Gent.     Lond.     1653.     Fol. 

Pliny,  Junior  :  The  Historie  of  the  World.  Commonly  the 
Naturall  History  of  C.  Plinivs  Secundvs.  Translated  into 
English  by  Philemon  Holland,  M.D.   Lond.     1601.    Fol. 

Plutarch  :  The  Lives  of  the  Noble  Grecians  and  Romans  com- 
pared together  by  that  grave  and  learned  Philosopher  and 
Historiographer,  Plutarche  of  Chaeronae.  Translated  out  of 
Greek  into  French  by  James  Amyot,  Abbot  of  Bellozane, 
&c,  and  out  of  French  into  Englishe  by  Thomas  North 
(Esq.  Controller  to  the  Household  to  Queen  Elizabeth). 
Lond.     1557,  1579.     Fol.     163 1.     Fol. 

Robinson  (Will.)  :  History  and  Antiquities  of  Tottenham. 
2  vols.     8vo.     London.     1846. 

Rondeletius,  Gulielmus  :  Libri  de  Piscibus  Marinis ;  in  quibus 
verse  Piscium  effigies  expressae  sunt.     Ludg.     1554*     Fol. 

Royal  Society  :  The  Philosophical  Transactions.  Vol.  vi.  Lond. 
1 67 1.     4to. 
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Salvianus,  Hippolytus  :  Aqvatilivm,  Animalivm  Historae.    Rom. 

1554.     Fol. 
Sanderson  (Robt,  Bp.)  :    Episcopacy  not  Prejudicial  to  Regal 

Power.     8vo.     London.     1673. 
Sandys,  George  :  A  Relation  of  a  Journey  begun  An.  Dom  1610. 

Lond.     161 5.     Fol.     1670. 
Scaligbri  (Jul.  Cas.)  :  Exercitationes  de  Sablitital  ad  Hieronymio 

Cardan  um.     Franco£     161 2. 
Seneca   (Lucius    Ann^us)  :    The  Workes  both    Morrall    and 

Naturall  of.      Translated  by  Tho.  Lodge,  D.  of  Phys. 

Fol.     London.     16 14. 
Sidney,  Sir  Philip  :  The  Countess  of  Pembroke's  Arcadia.    Lond. 

1655.     Fol.     6th  edit.,  1627. 
Topsell,   Rev.   Edw.  :    The   Historie  of  fovre-footed   Beastes. 

Lond.     1607.     Fol. 
The  History  of  Serpents ;  or,  the  Seconde  Book  of  Liuing 

Creatures.     Lond.     1608.     Fol. 
Valdesso  (Signor)  :  The  Hundred  and  Ten  Considerations  of — 

(First  written  in  Spanish,  thence  into  Italian,  by  Ccelius 

Secundus  Curio,  of  Basil,  thence)  translated  by  Nicholas 

Farrar.     4to.     At  Oxford,  1638. 
Walton  (Izaak)  :  Life  of,  including  Notices  of  his  Contemporaries, 

by  Thomas  Zouch.     25  plates,  wood-cuts,  &c.     London. 

1824. 
Waller  (Edmund)  :  Poems.     Fifth  edit.,  8vo.     London,  1686; 

Tenth  edit.,  i2mo.     London,  1722. 
Wharton  (Thomas),   M.D. :  Adenographia  ;    sive  Glandularum 

totius  Corporis  Descriptio.     8vo.,  Lond.,  1656  ;    12 mo., 

Amstel,  1659;  i2mo.,  Vesaliae,  1671. 
WoTTON,  Sir  Henry:    Reliquiae  Wottonianae.      Lond.     165 1. 

1 2  mo. 
Xenophon  :  The  Life  of  Cyrus,  translated  by  Philemon  Holland, 

M.D.     Lond.     1632.     Fol. 


BOOKS  IN  THE  CATHEDRAL  LIBRARY, 

SALISBURY,  FORMERLY  BELONGING 

TO   IZAAK  WALTON 

1.  King  James's  Works.     Fol.     Lond.     1616.     Iz.  Walton. 

2.  Charon  of  Wisdom.     4to.     Lond.      n.  d.      Izaak  Walton, 

price ,  4/.  6d.     Nov.  17,  1652. 

3.  Hbylin's  Microcosmus.     4to.     1621.     Izaak  Walton. 

4.  Heylin's  Parable   of  the   Tares.      4to.       1659.      Izaak 

Walton ,  given  me  May  28,  1659,  by  Mr.  Richard  Mary ott. 

5.  Shute's   Divine   Cordials,   in   X   Sermons.      4to.      1644. 

Izaak  Walton. 

6.  Bishop  Reynolds'  Treatise  of  the  Passions.     4to.     1640. 

Izaak  Walton. 

7.  Dr.  Thomas  Fuller's  Abel  Redivivus.    4to.     165 1.    Izaak 

Walton. 

8.  Hammond's,  The  Christian's  Obligations  to  Peace  and 

Charity.     X  Sermons.     4to.     1649.     Izaak  Walton. 

9.  Camerarius'  Living  Library.     Fol.     Lond.     1621.     Izaak 

Walton,    given  mee  by  my  very  good  friend,  Mar-  henry  ffield, 
July  29,  1634. 

10.  Richard  Sibbes'  The  Saint's  Cordiale.     Fol.    1658.    Izaak 

Walton,  1682. 

11.  Patrick  Symson's  Historie  of  the  Church.     4to.     Lond. 

1624.     Izaak  Walton. 

12.  Dr.  Donne's  Letters.     4to.     Lond.     165 1.     Izaak  Walton. 

13.  Morn  ay,  of  the  Christian  Religion.     4to.     1617.     Izaak 

Walton,  July  5,  162 1. 

14.  Cowper's  Heaven  Opened.    4to.     161 3.     Liber  I zak  Walton. 

15.  Cowley's  works.     Fol.     1674.     Izaak  Walton,  1682. 

16.  Donne's  80  Sermons.     Fol.     1640.     Izaak  Walton. 

17.  Hooker's  Eccles.  Politie.     Fol.     1666.     Izaak  Walton. 

18.  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  by  G.  S[andys].    Fol.    1622.    Izaak 

Walton,  price,  5/. 

19.  Sibbes'  Returning  Backslider.     4to.     Lond.     1650.     On 

the  title  : 

Of  this  blest  man  let  this  just  praise  be  given, 
Heaven  vjoj  in  him,  before  he  went  to  heaven, 

Izaak  Walton. 
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20.  Eusebius,  Socrates,  and  Evagrius,  Ecclesiastical  Histories. 
Fol.     Lond.     1636. 

On  the  fly-leaf,  erased,  Francis  Garrard,  Ms  booh. 

On  the  title  page,  Izaak  Walton. 

On  the  inside  of  the  cover  in  Walton's  writing  : 

"  At  his  conversion  take  out  of  Jeremy  the  ways  of  man  are 
not  in  his  owne  power. 

"  Like  doc,  dones  letter  to  Til  man. 

"And  on  Sr  Philip  Sidney's  Salmi. 

"On  this  booke  folyo  28,  himns  and  psalms  w*  was  his 
holy  recreation  the  latter  part  of  his  life  and  is  now  his  imploy- 
ment  in  hcven  where  he  makes  new  ditties  in  his  praise  of 
that  god  in  3  persons  to  whome  be  glorie.  And  his  better  part 
is  now  doing  that  in  heaven  which  was  most  of  his  imployment 
on  earth  magnyfying  the  mercies  and  making  himns  and 
6inging  them,  to  that  god  to  whome  be  glory  and  honor. 

"  Vew  Hookers  preface  ;  and  hooker  226  and  229. 

"Vew  the  verses  before  Sands  psalms  and  Sir  Tho.  Haukins 
his  Horrace,  doc  dons  letters  and  the  elegies  on  him. 

"  In  heaven  wher  his  imployment  is  to  sing  such  himns  as 
he  made  on  erth  in  prase  of  that  god  to  whome  be  glory  and 
honor. 

"  His  deth  was  the  prolog  to  joye  and  the  end  of  troble. 

"Vew  C  hud  leys  elegies  and  godolphins  on  doc*  done  where 
they  are  scratch t  and  vew  the  elegies  on  Cartwrite. 

"  Vew  Doc.  Cozens  devotions. 

"Vew  the  complete  woman  of  a  good  grace.  Vew  the 
penygerick  on  Mr.  Harvie. 

"  Make  his  description  that  he  was  1*  for  his  complexion, 
then  his  behaviour,  then  his  stature,  then  his  discourse  in  my 
lord  grace  to  the  honor  that  he  was  like  the  dove  without  gall. 

"doc*  taylor,  living  and  dying. 

"doc'Pridiex. 

*  Mr  Gouldsmithes  poem.    Vossius  then."  * 

Sibbbs'  Soul's  Conflict  [was  bequeathed  in  his  will  to  his  son.] 

1635.     2d  edit.     1636. 
Sibbes'  Bruised  Reed  [was  bequeathed  in  his  will  to  his  daughter.] 
Dr.   Donne's    Sermons    [was    bequeathed   in   his   will   to  Dr. 

Hawkins.] 

*  From  Sir  Harris  Nicolas*s  Edition. 
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Walton  on  His  Own  Times 

Of  the  Religious  Dissensions  of  the  Period.     From  the 
"Life  of  Hooker" 

And  to  heighten  all  these  discontents  and  dangers,  there  was 
also  sprung  up  a  generation  of  godless  men  ;  men  that  had  so  long 
given  way  to  their  own  lusts  and  delusions,  and  so  highly  opposed 
the  blessed  motions  of  His  Spirit,  and  the  inward  light  of  their 
own  consciences,  that  they  became  the  very  slaves  of  vice,  and 
had  thereby  sinned  themselves  into  a  belief  of  that  which  they 
would,  but  could  not  believe,  into  a  belief,  which  is  repugnant 
even  to  human  nature ; — for  the  Heathens  believe  that  there  are 
many  Gods  ; — but  these  had  sinned  themselves  into  a  belief  that 
there  was  no  God !  and  so,  finding  nothing  in  themselves  but 
what  was  worse  than  nothing,  began  to  wish  what  they  were  not 
able  to  hope  for,  namely,  "  That  they  might  be  like  the  beasts 
that  perish  ! "  and  in  wicked  company — which  is  the  Atheist's 
sanctuary — were  so  bold  as  to  say  so  :  though  the  worst  of  man- 
kind, when  he  is  left  alone  at  midnight,  may  wish,  but  is  not 
then  able  to  think  it :  even  into  a  belief  that  there  is  no  God. 
Into  this  wretched,  this  reprobate  condition,  many  had  then 
sinned  themselves. 

And  now,  when  the  Church  was  pestered  with  them,  and  with 
all  those  other  fore-named  irregularities ;  when  her  lands  were  in 
danger  of  alienation,  her  power  at  least  neglected,  and  her  peace 
torn  to  pieces  by  several  schisms,  and  such  heresies  as  do  usually 
attend  that  sin  : — for  heresies  do  usually  outlive  their  first  authors  ; 
— when  the  common  people  seemed  ambitious  of  doing  those  very 
things  that  were  forbidden  and  attended  with  most  dangers,  that 
thereby  they  might  be  punished,  and  then  applauded  and  pitied  : 
when  they  called  the  spirit  of  opposition  a  tender  conscience,  and 
complained  of  persecution,  because  they  wanted  power  to  per- 
secute others :  when  the  giddy  multitude  raged,  and  became 
restless  to  find  out  misery  for  themselves  and  others ;  and  the 
rabble  would  herd  themselves  together,  and  endeavour  to  govern 
and  act  in  spite  of  authority : — in  this  extremity  of  fear,  and 
danger  of  the  Church  and  State,  when,  to  suppress  the  growing 
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evils  of  both,  they  needed  a  man  of  prudence  and  piety,  and  of 
an  high  and  fearless  fortitude,  they  were  blest  in  all  by  John 
Whitgift,  his  being  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  of  whom 
Sir  Henry  Wotton — that  knew  him  well  in  his  youth,  and  had 
studied  him  in  his  age, — gives  this  true  character ;  "  That  he 
was  a  man  of  reverend  and  sacred  memory,  and  of  the  primitive 
temper  ;  such  a  temper,  as  when  the  Church  by  lowliness  of  spirit 
did  flourish  in  highest  examples  of  virtue." 


Of  the  Nonconformists.     From  the  "  Lift  of  Hooker" 

In  which  number  of  Non-conformists,  though  some  might  be 
sincere,  well-meaning  men,  whose  indiscreet  zeal  might  be  so  like 
charity,  as  thereby  to  cover  a  multitude  of  their  errors ;  yet  of 
this  party  there  were  many  that  were  possessed  with  a  high  degree 
of  spiritual  wickedness  ;  I  mean  with  an  innate  restless  pride  and 
malice  ;  I  do  not  mean  the  visible  carnal  sins  of  gluttony  and 
drunkenness,  and  the  like, — from  which,  good  Lord,  deliver  us  ! — 
but  sins  of  a  higher  nature,  because  they  are  more  unlike  God, 
who  is  the  God  of  love,  and  mercy,  and  order,  and  peace  :  and 
more  like  the  Devil,  who  is  not  a  glutton,  nor  can  be  drunk,  and 
yet  is  a  Devil :  but  I  mean  those  spiritual  wickednesses  of  malice 
and  revenge,  and  an  opposition  to  government :  men  that  joyed 
to  be  the  authors  of  misery,  which  is  properly  his  work  that  is 
the  enemy  and  disturber  of  mankind  ;  and  thereby  greater  sinners 
than  the  glutton  or  drunkard,  though  some  will  not  believe  it. 
And  of  this  party  there  were  also  many,  whom  prejudice  and  a 
furious  zeal  had  so  blinded,  as  to  make  them  neither  to  hear 
reason,  nor  adhere  to  the  ways  of  peace  :  men  that  were  the  very 
dregs  and  pest  of  mankind ;  men  whom  pride  and  self-conceit 
had  made  to  over-value  their  own  pitiful  crooked  wisdom  so  much 
as  not  to  be  ashamed  to  hold  foolish  and  unmannerly  disputes 
against  those  men  whom  they  ought  to  reverence,  and  those  laws 
which  they  ought  to  obey  ;  men  that  laboured  and  joyed  first  to 
find  out  the  faults,  and  then  speak  evil  of  Government,  and  to  be 
the  authors  of  confusion  ;  men  whom  company,  and  conversation, 
and  custom  had  at  last  so  blinded,  and  made  so  insensible  that 
these  were  sins,  that  like  those  that  perished  in  the  gainsaying  of 
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Korah,  so  these  died  without  repenting  of  these  spiritual  wicked- 
nesses ;  of  which  the  practices  of  Coppinger  and  Hacket  in  their 
lives,  and  the  death  of  them  and  their  adherents,  are,  God  knows, 
too  sad  examples,  and  ought  to  be  cautions  to  those  men  that  are 
inclined  to  the  like  spiritual  wickednesses. 

And  in  these  times,  which  tended  thus  to  confusion,  there  were 
also  many  of  these  scruple-mongers,  that  pretended  a  tenderness 
of  conscience,  refusing  to  take  an  oath  before  a  lawful  Magistrate  : 
and  yet  these  very  men  in  their  secret  Conventicles  did  covenant 
and  swear  to  each  other,  to  be  assiduous  and  faithful  in  using 
their  best  endeavours  to  set  up  the  Presbyterian  doctrine  and 
discipline ;  and  both  in  such  a  manner  as  they  themselves  had 
not  yet  agreed  on  ;  but  up  that  government  must.  To  which 
end  there  were  many  that  wandered  up  and  down  and  were  active 
in  sowing  discontents  and  seditions,  by  venomous  and  secret 
murmu rings,  and  a  dispersion  of  scurrilous  pamphlets  and  libels 
against  the  Church  and  State  ;  but  especially  against  the  Bishops ; 
by  which  means,  together  with  venomous  and  indiscreet  sermons, 
the  common  people  became  so  fanatic,  as  to  believe  the  Bishops 
to  be  Antichrist,  and  the  only  obstructors  of  God's  discipline ! 
and  at  last  some  of  them  were  given  over  to  so  bloody  a  zeal,  and 
such  other  desperate  delusions,  as  to  find  out  a  text  in  the  Reve- 
lation of  St.  John,  that  Antichrist  was  to  be  overcome  by  the 
sword.  So  that  those  very  men,  that  began  with  tender  and 
meek  petitions,  proceeded  to  admonitions :  then  to  satirical 
remonstrances  :  and  at  last — having,  like  Absalom,  numbered 
who  was  not,  and  who  was,  for  their  cause — they  got  a  supposed 
certainty  of  so  great  a  party,  that  they  durst  threaten  first  the 
Bishops,  and  then  the  Queen  and  Parliament,  to  all  which  they 
were  secretly  encouraged  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  then  in  great 
favour  with  her  Majesty,  and  the  reputed  cherisher  and  patron- 
general  of  these  pretenders  to  tenderness  of  conscience  ;  his  design 
being,  by  their  means,  to  bring  such  an  odium  upon  the  Bishops, 
as  to  procure  an  alienation  of  their  lands,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  them  for  himself :  which  avaricious  desire  had  at  last  so  blinded 
his  reason,  that  his  ambitious  and  greedy  hopes  seemed  to  put 
him  into  a  present  possession  of  Lambeth  House. 
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Of the  Restoration.     From  the  "Life  of  Sanderson" 

Towards  the  end  of  this  year,  1659,  when  the  many  mixed 
sects,  and  their  creators  and  merciless  protectors,  had  led  or  driven 
each  other  into  a  whirlpool  of  confusion  :  when  amazement  and 
fear  had  seized  them,  and  their  accusing  consciences  gave  them 
an  inward  and  fearful  intelligence,  that  the  god  which  they  had 
long  served  was  now  ready  to  pay  them  such  wages,  as  he  does 
always  reward  witches  with  for  their  obeying  him  :  when  these 
wretches  were  come  to  foresee  an  end  of  their  cruel  reign,  by  our 
King's  return  ;  and  such  sufferers  as  Dr.  Sanderson — and  with 
him  many  of  the  oppressed  Clergy  and  others — could  foresee  the 
cloud  of  their  afflictions  would  be  dispersed  by  it ;  then,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  following,  the  King  was  by  God  restored 
to  us,  and  we  to  our  known  laws  and  liberties,  and  a  general  joy 
and  peace  seemed  to  breathe  through  the  three  nations.  Then 
were  the  suffering  Clergy  freed  from  their  sequestration,  restored 
to  their  revenues,  and  to  a  liberty  to  adore,  praise,  and  pray  tc 
God  in  such  order  as  their  consciences  and  oaths  had  formerly 
obliged  them. 
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Page  3. — John  Offley. — Son  and  heir  of  Sir  John  Offley,  of  Madeley 
in  the  county  of  Stafford,  Knight,  and  great-grandson  of  Sir  Thomas 
Offley,  who  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1557.  John  Offley,  to  whom 
this  book  is  dedicated,  succeeded  his  father  in  1646,  and  was  twice 
married  ;  first  to  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Lidcott,  of  Mousley  in 
Surrey ;  and  secondly,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Broughton,  of 
Broughton  in  Staffordshire.  He  died  in  1658,  leaving,  by  his  second 
wife,  John,  who  was  thirteen  years  old  in  1663,  Thomas,  then  aged 
twelve  ;  and  Mary,  who  became  the  wife  of  Sir  Willoughby  Aston,  of 
Aston,  in  the  county  of  Chester,  Bart.  John  Offley,  the  eldest  son, 
acquired  Crew,  in  Cheshire,  in  right  of  his  wife,  Ann,  daughter  and  co- 
heiress of  John  Crew,  of  that  place,  Esq.,  by  whom  he  had,  first,  John  ; 
second,  Crew ;  third,  Mary,  who  married  Robert,  Viscount  Kilmorrey. 
John  Offley,  his  son  and  heir,  assumed  the  name  of  Crew,  and  died  in 
1749,  leaving  John  Crew,  of  Crew,  Esq.,  his  son  and  heir,  who  was 
living  in  1751,  three  other  sons,  and  three  daughters.  Crew  Offley,  of 
Wichner,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  the  second  son,  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  of  Chelsea  ;  and  dying  in  1739, 
left,  by  her,  two  sons,  John  Offley,  of  Wichner,  in  the  county  of  Stafford, 
living  unmarried,  and  aged  thirty-four  in  1751,  and  Lawrence  Offley, 
who  died  in  1 749,  unmarried.  Records  of  the  College  of  Arms  marked 
C  36  and  3  D  14.  This  dedication  is  not  the  only  evidence  of  a 
personal  acquaintance  between  the  families  of  Walton  and  Offley  :  a 
John  Offley  proved  the  will  of  Agnes  Walton,  of  the  parish  of  Madeley, 
on  the  22nd  of  April,  1573. — N. 

The  present  Lord  Crewe  is  a  direct  descendant  of  Walton's  John 
Offley,  and  the  dedication  of  this  latest  edition  of  The  Compleat  Angler, 
is,  therefore,  so  to  say,  but  the  due  payment  of  an  hereditary  compliment. 

Offley's  house  has  been  erroneously  stated  to  be  the  large,  timbered, 
Elizabethan  house,  near  Madeley  Pond,  bearing  across  its  front  the 
quaint  inscription,  Walk  on  knave,  what  lookst  at.  Actually  it  was 
situated  about  a  mile  to  the  south  of  the  village,  and  all  that  now 
remains  of  it  is  a  ruined  gateway,  as  shown  in  Mr.  New's  sketch  on 
page  5.  About  this  ruin,  which  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  field  to  the 
right  of  the  road,  there  are  many  mounds  and  trenches,  which  give  some 
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Notes 


hint  of  the  ground  plan  of  the  old  house.    The  place  is  known  among 
the  natives  as  a  Manor  Moat  "  (or  Mote  ?). 

Madelev  Pond  is  still  a  resort  for  anglers,  and  like  every  old  pond, 
boasts  its  legends  of  marvellous  pike.  No  doubt  Walton  used  to  nsh  in 
it,  and  there  is  a  tradition  in  the  district  that  a  large  stone  used  to  stand 
at  the  side  of  the  pool,  on  which  he  had  carved  his  "  L  W.",  but  the 
stone  has  long  since  disappeared. 

Page  8. — honest  Nat.  and  R.  Roe. — These  friends  of  Walton's  have 
never  been  identified. 

Page  8. — Mr.  Holes  (a  most  valiant  and  excellent  fencer). — Mr. 
Egerton  Castle,  in  his  Schools  and  Masters  of  Fence  (1892),  refers  to  the 
fact  of  Hales'  The  Private  School  of  Defence  being  mentioned  by  Walton, 
but  he  adds  no  further  information  about  the  book  or  its  author.  Mr. 
Thimm,  in  his  Complete  Bibliography  of  Fencing  and  Duelling,  also  refers 
to  Walton,  but  also  adds  nothing  further  to  our  knowledge. 


Pages  11-19. — Writers  of  Commendatory  Verses. 

Jo.  Floud,  Mr.  of  Arts,  and  Rob.  Floud,  C— Brothers  of  Walton's  first 
wife,  Robert  being  the  elder  son,  and  John  the  second  son,  of  (Robert  ?) 
Floud  of  Canterbury,  who  had  married  Susannah,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Cranmer  of  Canterbury.  Robert  Floud,  the  famous  Rosi  crucian,  was  a 
connection  of  the  family. 

Ch.  Harvie,  Mr.  of  Arts. — Probably  Christopher  Harvey,  Vicar  of 
Clifton,  in  Warwickshire,  born  1597,  lived  till  1663  and  perhaps  after. 
In  Part  I.,  Chap.  V.,  Walton  quotes  a  poem  by  him  on  Common  Prayer, 
which  is  included  in  The  Synagogue,*  collection  of  sacred  poems  (supple- 
mentary to  Herbert's  Temple),  of  which  the  authorship,  before  doubtful, 
seems  thus  established  as  Harvey's. 

Tho.  Weaver,  Mr.  of  Arts. — The  son  of  Thomas  Weaver,  of  Wor- 
cester. He  entered  of  Christ's  Church,  Oxford,  in  1633,  being  then 
seventeen  years  of  age,  and  took  his  Master's  degree  in  1640,  about 
which  time  he  was  made  one  of  the  chaplains  or  petty  canons  of  the 
cathedral.  He  was  ejected  by  the  Parliament  in  1648,  when  "  he  shifted 
from  place  to  place,  and  lived  upon  his  wits."  After  the  Restoration, 
he  was  made  an  exciseman  at  Liverpool,  and  was  commonly  called 
*'  Captain  Weaver  "  j  but  "  prosecuting  too  much  the  crimes  of  poets," 
he  died  at  Liverpool,  on  the  3rd  of  January,  1662-3.  His  works  are  : 
Songs  and  Poems  of  Love,  1654. 5  Choice  Drollery,  tvith  Songs  and  Sonnets, 
1656.     Wood's  At  hen.  Oxon.,  quoted  by  N. 
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Echo.  Po-wel,  Mr.  of  Arts.— Probably  the  Edward  Powel  "  of  the 
borough  of  Stafford,  Minister,"  whose  son  Charles  took  his  degree  of 
B.A.  in  1666,  became  Rector  of  Cheddington,  and  was  the  author  of 
7he  Religious  Rebel.    Wood's  Fasti  Oxon. 

An  "  Ed.  Powel,"  and  most  likely  the  same  person,  addressed  some 
complimentary  verses  to  his  "  very  worthy  and  most  ingenious  friend, 
Mr.  James  Shirley,"  which  are  prefixed  to  Shirley's  Poems,  1646. — N. 

Henry  Bayley,  Artium  Magister. — Between  these  verses  and  the  lines 
by  Robert  Floud,  there  was  printed  in  the  second  edition  a  long  poem 
by  Alexander  Brome,  to  whom  Walton  addressed  his  eclogue  of  Damon 
and  Dorus,  but  for  some  unexplained  reason  it  was  omitted  in  the  three 
subsequent  editions.  "  Henry  Bayley  "  was  printed  "  Henry  Bagley  "  in 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  editions.  A  Henry  Bagley  was  minister 
of  the  Savoy  from  1623  to  1625. — H. 

Jacoi  Dup.f  D.D.— James  Duport,  S.T.P.,  Master  of  Magdalen 
College,  Cambridge,  1668,  and  became  Dean  of  Peterborough  on  the 
27th  of  July,  1664.  He  was  the  son  of  John  Duport,  who  assisted  in 
the  translation  of  King  James's  Bible  ;  was  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge ;  afterwards  Professor  of  Greek  in  that  University  ;  and 
died  about  1679.  Fuller's  Church  History,  B.  x.  p.  46.  Walton,  in  his 
life  of  Herbert,  says  that  Dr.  Duport  had  collected  and  published 
Herbert's  Poems.  In  a  collection  of  Latin  poems,  by  Dean  Duport, 
entitled  Musa  Subsecpv*,  printed  in  8vo.  1676,  the  verses  in  the  text, 
and  some  on  Walton's  Life  of  Herbert,  will  be  found  pp.  103,  127,  391. 
A  short  account  of  this  person  is  given  by  Bishop  Kennett  in  the 
Lansdowne  MSS.,  986,  987. — N. 

Duport  was  the  author  of  a  curious  and  learned  work  (in  my  collection) 
of  which  Sir  Harris  seems  not  to  have  known  :  Homeri  Gnomologia, 
Duplici  Parallelisms  iliustrata  j  Uno  ex  Locis  S.  Scripture,  quibus  Gnoma 
Homeric*  out  prop}  affines  out  non  prorsus  ab similes  j  Altero  ex  Gentium 
Scriptoribus,  etc.,  loci  Paralleli.  Per  Jacobum  Duportum,  Cantabrigiensem 
Graca  Lingua  nuper  Professorem  Regium,  4to.,  Cantab.,  1 660.  It  abounds 
in  critical  and  other  notes,  and  has  a  fanciful  dedication  to  what  he  calls 
a  quaternion  of  his  pupils,  Edward  Cecil,  John  Knatchbull,  Henry 
Puckering,  and  Francis  Willoughby. — B. 

A  feeble  translation  of  Duport's  lines  by  Archdeacon  Wrangham  is 
to  be  found  in  his  Life  ofZouch,  vol.  ii.  441. 

Page  21. — You  are  well  overtaken,  gentlemen.  .  .  .  . — The  dialogue 
form  had,  of  course,  long  been  a  traditional  literary  vehicle  when 
Walton  used  it,  being,  in  fact,  as  old  as  literature.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  he  took  a  hint  from  Plutarch's  Dialogue,  "Whether  Water  or 
Land  Animals  are  the  most  Crafty  ; "  Heresbachius'  u  Husbandry," 
translated  by  Googe,  and  the  u  Treatyse  of  Fyshynge  with  an  angle," 
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attributed  to  Dame  Juliana  Berners,  may  possibly  have  been  read  by 
him  ;  but  for  the  opening  sentences  he  is  more  specifically  indebted  to 
"A  Treatise  of  the  Nature  of  God"  (1599),  attributed  to  Bishop 
Morton.  How  close  is  the  a  striking  resemblance"  (as  Nicolas  calls  it) 
between  the  salutatory  openings  of  the  two  books,  will  be  seen  by  this 
quotation  from  the  "Treatise,"  the  conversation  being  carried  on 
between  a  u  Gentleman,"  and  a  <£  Scholar : " 

"  Gent.  Well  overtaken,  sir ! 

Scholar.  You  are  welcome,  gentleman ! 

Gent.  No  great  gentleman,  Sir  5  but  one  that  wisheth  well  to  all  that 
mean  well.     I  pray  you,  how  far  do  you  travel  this  way  ? 

Scholar.  As  far  as  York. 

Gent.  I  should  be  glad,  if  I  might  have  your  company  thither. 

Scholar.  And  I,  if  my  company  might  stand  you  in  any  stead  ;  but, 
howsoever  it  be,  you  may  command  it 5  and,  by  vouchsafing  me  the 
benefit  of  vour  company,  make  me  much  beholden  to  you.  .  .  ." 

According  to  Nicolas, «'  many  other  parts  of  the  '  Treatise  *  appear  to 
have  been  imitated  both  by  Walton  and  Cotton.** 

Page  21. — the  Thatched  House  in  Hoddesden. — We  are  able  in  this 
edition  for  the  first  time  to  give  positive  and  accurate  information  about 
this  old  inn.  All  that  remains  of  it  to-day  is  incorporated  in  the  house 
now  called  the  "  Brewery  House,"  situated  on  the  ea6t  side  of  the  main 
street,  and  used  as  Messrs.  Christie's  offices.  The  greater  part  of  this 
house  belongs  to  the  old  inn.    See  illustration  p.  64, 

Page  a  1. — Theobalds. — The  site  of  Theobald's  Palace  lies  a  little  to 
the  west  of  the  road  to  Ware,  at  the  distance  of  twelve  miles  from 
London,  in  the  parish  of  Cheshunt.  It  was  built  about  1560,  by  Sir 
William  Cecil,  afterwards  Lord  Burleigh,  and  is  6aid  to  have  been  first 
intended  as  a  small  mansion  for  the  residence  of  his  younger  son. 
Queen  Elizabeth  having  honoured  it  with  a  visit  in  1 564,  her  minister 
was  induced  to  enlarge  it ;  and  he  completed  the  whole  upon  a  more 
extensive  scale  in  1 57 1.  Her  visits  to  it,  as  appears  from  Lord  Burleigh's 
diary,  were  repeated  ten  times  between  1572  and  1597.  In  1603,  Sir 
Robert  Cecil,  his  son,  afterwards  Earl  of  Salisbury,  entertained  King 
James  the  First  at  it,  on  his  way  from  Scotland  to  London,  when  he 
came  to  take  possession  of  the  crown  5  and  in  1606,  gave  him  a  6econd 
entertainment j  soon  after  which  the  Palace  and  Manor  were  exchanged 
for  the  ancient  royal  residence  at  Hatfield.  Theobald's  became  after- 
wards one  of  King  James's  favourite  places  of  retirement,  and  he  died 
there,  March  27th,  1625.  It  was  also  an  occasional  place  of  residence 
with  his  successor,  who  went  from  it  in  1642,  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  army.  Nordon,  in  his  description  of  Hertfordshire,  says,  "  To 
speake  of  the  state  and  beauty  thereof  at  large  as  it  deserveth,  for  curious 
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buildinges,  delightfull  walkes,  and  pleasant  conceites,  within  and  with- 
out, and  other  things  very  glorious  and  ellegant  to  be  seene,  would 
challenge  a  great  portion  of  this  little  treatise ;  and  therefore  leaste 
I  should  come  shorte  of  that  due  commendation  that  it  deserveth,  I  leave 
it,  as  indeed  it  is,  a  princely  seate." 

[It  was  pulled  down  by  Parliament  during  the  Commonwealth,  and] 
after  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  the  House,  Park  and 
Manor,  were  granted  to  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  on  the  death  of  whose 
son,  without  male  issue,  they  again  reverted  to  the  Crown  j  and  were 
granted  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  by  King  William  the  Third,  in  1689. 
In  1762,  the  property  of  Theobald's  was  sold  by  the  late  Duke  of  Port- 
land to  George  Prescott,  Esquire,  who,  three  years  after,  pulled  down 
what  remained  of  the  house  and  built  another  for  himself  about  a  mile 
to  the  south  of  it. — Sir  Henry  Ellis  quoted  by  N. 

Page  22. — menus  a  hanvk. — From  the  old  French  mue,  which  signifies 
a  change,  or  the  period  when  birds  and  other  animals  moult,  or  cast 
their  feathers,  hairs,  or  horns.  In  the  above  passage,  it  is  applied  to  the 
care  with  which  a  hawk  should  be  kept  in  her  mewing-time,  from  the 
beginning  of  Lent  till  the  beginning  of  August. — M. 

Page  22. — noble  Mr.  Sadler's  upon  Am  well  Hill. — Ralph  Sadler,  or 
Sadleir,  of  Standon,  in  the  county  of  Hertford,  Esq.,  only  son  and  heir 
of  Sir  Thomas  Sadler,  and  grandson  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  Knight 
Banneret,  so  eminent  in  the  times  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary, 
and  Elizabeth.  He  married,  in  1601,  Anne  Paston,  eldest  daughter  of 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  Lord  Chief  Justice  5  in  1606,  he  succeeded  to  the 
family  seat  of  Standon,  and  he  died,  with  issue,  on  February  12,  1660. 
Scoffs  Sadler's  Papers.  He  appears  to  have  had  a  strong  regard  for 
angling,  since  Sir  Henry  Chauncy,  in  his  Hist.  Ant.  Herif,  p.  219,  says 
of  him,  that  "  he  brought  an  Action  of  Trespass  Quare  Vi  and  Armis 
against  John  Hyat  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  for  fishing  in  the  river 
Standon,  leading  through  his  own  land,  and  for  erecting  a  weir  there  : 
and  he  obtained  judgment  thereupon.  He  delighted  much  in  hawking 
and  hunting,  and  the  pleasures  of  a  country  life ;  was  famous  for  his 
noble  table,  his  great  hospitality  to  his  neighbours,  and  his  abundant 
charity  to  the  poor."  On  his  death,  at  a  great  age,  his  estates  descended 
to  Walter,  Lord  Aston,  the  son  and  heir  of  Gertrude,  his  sister. — 
M.&N. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  Walton  presented  a  copy  of  The 
Compleat  Angler  to  this  Lord  Aston. 

Page  25. — Lucian,  well  skilTd  in  scoffing.  .  .  .  . — This  epigram  is 
altered  by  Walton  from  the  version  of  it  in  Certain  select  Dialogues  of 
Lucian,  together  ivith  his  true  History,  translated  from  the  Greek  into 
English,  by  Mr.  Francis  Hickes,  Oxford,   1663,  4*0.     The  epigram  is 
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signed  T.  H. — />.,  Thomas  Hickes,  the  son,  who  published  the  work — 
and  reads  thus  : 

Lucian  well  skilled  in  old  toyes  this  hath  writ ; 
For  alTs  but  folly  that  men  think  is  wit ; 
No  settled judgment  doth  in  men  appear, 
But  thou  admtrest  that  which  others  jeer. 

While  speaking  of  Lucian,  the  reader's  attention  may  be  called  to  a 
keen  satire  of  his  on  the  mercenary  philosophers  of  his  time,  in  a 
dialogue  called  The  Fisherman,  the  point  ot  which  is  this :  Lucian 
borrows  an  angle,  baits  his  hook  with  gold  and  figs,  seats  himself  on 
the  Pelasgic  wall  and  angles  in  the  city  j  when  he  catches,  one  after 
another,  an  Epicurean,  a  Cynic,  a  Platonist,  a  Peripatetic,  a  Stoic,  &c. 
It  is  admirably  carried  out,  and  has  been  more  than  once  imitated  by 
modern  writers. — B. 

Page  25. — what  Solomon  says  of  scoffers. — See  Proverbs  xxiv.  9. 

Page  25. — as  the  learned  and  ingenious  Montaigne  says. — The  Lord 
Mountagne  in  his  Apol.  for  Ra.  Sebond. — Walton's  own  Note. 

As  Lamb  was  so  fond  of  doing  with  his  quotations,  Walton  has  here 
paraphrased  and  improved  his  original,  and  it  is  a  not  infrequent  habit 
of  his.  Walton  used  Florio's  translation,  probably  in  the  folio  of  1632. 
Cotton's  translation  was  not  published  till  1685. 

Page  30. — Varo  Ms  aviary. — Walton  has  been  thought  to  have 
gathered  this  out  of  his  favourite  Hake  will's  Apology  for  the  Government 
of  God,  iv.  5,  but  what  he  cites  is  not  there,  though  extracts  from  Varro 
on  aviaries  are  given.  The  reader  will  find  Varro's  own  account,  De  Re 
Rustica,  iii.  4,  8,  et  seq.  His  aviary,  however,  was  at  Casinum,  in  the 
Volscian  territory,  and  was,  with  most  of  his  wealth,  taken  from  him  by 
Anthony. — B. 

Page  31. — Mr.  G.Sandys  in  Ms  Travels. — George  Sandys,  or  Sandies, 
was  the  seventh  and  youngest  son  of  Dr.  Edwin  Sandys,  who  was  Arch- 
bishop of  York  from  1576  to  1588,  and  was  born  in  the  archiepiscopal 
palace,  at  Bishopsthorpe,  in  1577.  In  1 588  he  was  entered  at  St.  Mary's 
Hall,  Oxford,  and  in  August,  1610,  he  departed  on  his  travels  through 
Europe  and  Asia,  which  occupied  two  years,  and  of  which  he  published 
an  account  in  folio,  with  many  plates,  in  161 5,  which  has  been 
repeatedly  reprinted.  Sandys  was  not  only  a  pious,  learned,  and  accom- 
plished man,  but  he  was  also  one  of  the  best  versifiers  of  his  time ;  and 
in  this  class  of  composition  he  published  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  Englished, 
1626,  folio  j  A  Paraphrase  upon  the  Psalms  of  David,  etc.,  1636,  8vo  ; 
Christ's  Passion,  a  tragedy,  translated  from  H.  Grotius,  1640,  12 mo  j 
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and  A  Paraphrase  upon  the  Song  of  Solomon,  1641,  4to.     George  Sandys 
died  in  1643. — Chalmers. 

To  students  of  English  poetry,  Sandys  is  best  known  to  day  for  his 
use  of  the  heroic  couplet,  in  which  he  anticipated  Waller.  The  title  of 
his  book  of  travels  is  :  A  Relation  of  a  Journey  begun  a.d.  1610.  Four 
Booh  containing  a  description  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  of  Egypt,  of  the  Holy 
Land,  of  the  Remote  Parts  of  Italy  and  Islands  adjoining. 

Page  31. — assuming  the  shape  of  a  dove. — Walton  has  been  criticised 
for  this  material  interpretation  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
use  of  the  dove  in  the  Gospels,  say  various  nice  divines,  is  metaphorical, 
the  meaning  being  that  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  gently  as  a  dove. 
However,  the  point  is  one  that  will  not  greatly  exercise  modern  readers 
of  Walton. 

Page  31. — the  laborious  bee. — Hawkins  refers  to  an  old  book,  which, 
he  thinks,  was  doubtless  in  Walton's  memorvas  he  wrote  :  The  Feminine 
Monarchic :  or  the  Historic  of  Bees.  Shewing  their  Admirable  Nature 
and  Properties,  their  Generation  and  Colonies,  their  Government,  Loyaltie, 
Art,  Industrie,  Enemies,  Warres,  Magnanimitie,  etc.  Together  wtth  the 
right  Ordering  of  them  from  time  to  time  :  and  the  sweet  Profit  arising 
therefrom.  Written  out  of  experiment  by  Charles  Butler.  London, 
1623,  4to. 

Page  34. — thefitchet,  the  fulimart,  the  ferret,  the  pole-cat,  the  mould- 
warp. — Prof.  Rennie  says,  that  "  the  fitchet,  or  fitchew,  the  fulimart,  or 
fumart,  and  the  polecat,  appear  to  be  all  of  the  same  species  (mustela 
putorius).'"  The  fulimart  is  named  in  the  Boke  of  St.  Albans  among  the 
beasts  of  the  chase,  though  Skinner,  in  his  Etymologium  Lingua  Anglican*, 
says  the  word  only  occurs  in  Walton.  Foumart  is  still  used  in  Scotland. 
The  mouldwarp  is  the  mole.  Mould-warp,  i.e.,  a  cast  earth,  according 
to  Verstigan. — M.  and  B. 

Page  34.— -How  could  Cleopatra  have  feasted  Mark  Antony  ? — See 
Plutarch's  Life  of  Antony,  North's  translation. 

Page  35. — rascal  game. — Rascall  means  a  deer  too  lean  to  kill,  but 
more  anciently,  any  beast  too  worthless  for  game. 

Other  bestys  all 
Whenerye  theymfinde,  rascally  them  call. 

Boke  of  St.  Albans.— B. 

Page  36. — and  I  might  make  many  observations  of  land  creatures. — 
Dr.  Bethune  compares  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  dialogue  to  Plutarch's 
De  Solertia  Animalium,  the  translation  of  which  Walton  had  probably 
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Page  36. — The  'water  is  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  creation . — Thales, 
of  Miletus  (540  B.C.V  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  like  Homer, 
regarded  water  as  the  primary  element,  the  passive  principle  on  which 
an  intelligent  Cause  moved  to  form  all  things.  He  meant  by  water 
chaos }  Cicero,  De  Nat.  Deorum,  u  10 }  Aristotle,  Metaphysica,  i.  8. 
So  Pindar:  "  Water  is  best"— B. 

Page  36. — Moses — who  was  called  the  Friend  of  God. — This  title  in 
the  Scriptures  is  usually  applied  to  Abraham  :  vide  2  Chron.  xx.  7  ; 
Isaiah  xli.  8  j  James  ii.  23  ;  but  in  Exodus  xxxiii.  11,  it  is  said  that 
"  God  spake  to  Moses  as  a  Man  to  his  Friend." — M. 

Page  38. — He  that  shall  view  the  writings  of  Macrobius  or  Varro. — 
This  passage  occurs  first  in  the  second  edition  of  The  CompUat  Angler, 
1655  j  and  the  materials  of  it  are  taken,  with  little  alteration  in  the 
language,  from  Lib.  iv.  sec.  6,  p.  434  of  Dr.  HakewilPs  Apology,  etc, 
Aurelius  Macrobius,  above  mentioned,  was  a  Latin  writer  of  the  fourth 
century,  who  is,  by  some,  supposed  to  have  been  a  Christian  and 
Chamberlain  to  the  Emperor  Theodosius  II.  His  principal  production 
is  the  Saturnalia  Convhuia,  which  is  in  seven  books,  and  consists  of  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  antiquities  and  criticisms,  supposed  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  conversation  of  some  learned  Romans,  during  the 
Saturnalian  Festival.  The  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  text  will  be 
found  in  Lib.  ii.  cap.  xi.  of  that  work.  He  also  wrote  a  commentary 
on  Cicero's  Somnium  Scipionis,  and  many  other  books  which  are  now 
lost  j  but  his  latinity  is  often  corrupt,  as  he  was  not  born  in  a  part  of 
the  Roman  Empire  where  the  Latin  language  was  spoken. 

The  passage  taken  from  Varro  will  be  found  in  his  book,  De  Re 
Rustic  a  y  Lib.  iii.  cap.  xvii. 

Marcus  Terentius  Varro  was  a  very  learned  Roman,  who  was  Lieutenant 
to  Pompey  in  his  piratical  wars,  and  who  obtained  a  naval  crown.  He 
was  the  contemporary  of  Cicero,  who  greatly  commends  his  erudition, 
and  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  five  books,  De  Lingua  Latind,  in  his 
eightieth  year.  Besides  these  he  wrote  nearly  five  hundred  volumes, 
which  are  now  all  lost,  excepting  a  treatise  De  Re  Rusticd,  in  the  third 
book  of  which  some  notices  of  his  Aviary  may  be  found.  He  died 
B.C.,  aged  88  years— Lempriere  and  B. 

Page  39. — a  most  learned  physician,  Dr.  Wharton. — Dr.  Thomas 
Wharton  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Yorkshire  and  was 
originally  educated  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  from  whence,  how- 
ever, he  removed  to  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  before  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Civil  Wars.  On  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion  he  came  up 
to  London,  and  practised  physic  under  the  eminent  Dr.  John  Bathurst, 
until  1646,  when  he  again  returned  to  his  college,  and,  through  the 
recommendation  of  Lord  Fairfax,  was  created  M.D.  early  in  1647.  In 
1650  he  was  admitted  a  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  London  ; 
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and,  it  is  said,  was  afterwards  made  Professor  of  Physic  at  Gresham 
College,  where  he  lectured  in  1653.  His  residence  was  in  Aldersgate 
Street,  and  he  remained  in  London  throughout  the  whole  of  the  last 
plague,  of  1665.  He  died  at  his  house  already  mentioned,  in  October, 
or,  as  some  assert,  on  the  15th  of  November,  1673.  He  published  an 
excellent  description  of  the  glands,  written  in  Latin,  which  was  printed 
at  London  in  1656,  8vo  ;  Amsterdam,  1659.  Hawkins,  Wood's  At  hen. 
Oxon.  Edit.  Biiss.  Dr.  Wharton's  name  was  not  inserted  in  the  text  at 
this  place  till  the  edition  of  1676,  and  the  first  is  entirely  without  the 
eulogy  on  water. — B. 

Page  40. — The  Antiquity  of  Angling. — Dr.  Bethune,in  his  Bibliographi- 
cal Note,  devotes  many  learned  pages  to  this  subject. 

Page  42. — in  the  prophet  Amos  mention  is  made  of  fish-hooks,  etc. — See 
Amos,  iv.  2,  and  Jno.  xii.  1,  2. 

Compare  also  Jeremiah  xvi.  16  ;  Isaiah  xix.  8  and  xxxvii.  29  j  Ezekiel, 
xxix.  4,  and  xxxvii i.  4  j  and  Habakkuk  i.  14-17. — H. 

Page  44. — the  learned  Pet.  Du  Moulin. — Peter  Du  Moulin,  son  of  the 
famous  Du  Moulin  of  Charenton,  whom  a  Jesuit  opponent,  Erizon, 
wittily,  but  unjustly  called  Moulin  sansfarine.  The  elder  Du  Moulin, 
with  Drelincourt  and  Daille,  as  appears  from  papers  preserved  in  The 
Phoenix,  vol.  1.  15,  had  certified  to  their  Protestant  correspondents  in 
London,  the  attachment  of  Charles  II.  to  the  Protestant  religion,  which 
tended  to  the  Restoration.  The  younger  Du  Moulin  afterwards  coming 
over  to  London,  was  made  Prebendary  of  Canterbury  and  chaplain  to  the 
king.  He  wrote  several  pieces  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Controversy.  The 
passage  referred  to  by  Walton  occurs  in  the  preface  to  a  treatise  on  The 
Accomplishment  of  Prophecies,  translated  by  Heath,  Oxford,  161 3.  In  the 
same  volume  of  The  Phcenix  the  reader  will  find  a  curious  paper,  xvi., 
tending  to  show  that  Charles  II.  died  a  Catholic. — B. 

Page  44. — And  an  ingenious  Spaniard  says. — This  passage  is  supposed 
to  be  quoted  by  memory  from  John  Valdesso,  an  old  soldier  of  Charles  V., 
who  after  his  master's  abdication  retired  to  Naples,  where  he  wrote  in 
Spanish,  The  Hundred  and  Ten  Considerations  of  Signor  Valdesso,  which 
were  translated  into  Italian  by  Curio,  and  thence  into  English  by 
Nicholas  Farrar,  Ir.  Oxford,  1638,  4to. — M. 

Hawkins  could  not  find  the  passage  in  Valdesso,  and  therefore  doubted 
Browne's  opinion  that  Valdesso  was  the  "  ingenious  Spaniard  j  **  but 
Walton,  as  we  have  said,  quoted  from  memory  and  incorrectly. — B. 

Page  44. — a  ri*ver  in  Epirus,  that  puts  out  any  lighted  torch,  etc. — 
From  evolving  sulphuretted  hydrogen. — B. 

Page  44. — The  ri*ver  Selarus. — Properly  Si  lams,  the  modern  Silaro, 
on  the  banks  of  which  stand  the  ruins  of  Paestum.    The  waters  retain 
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the  quality  to  this  day.     Lochmcrc  is  Loch  Neagh.     It  requires  more 
than  a  few  hours  to  produce  the  petrifaction. — B. 

Page  4.5. — a  river  in  Arabia. — The  river  referred  to  was  probably  the 
Adonis,  running  out  of  Mount  Libanus,  which  turns  red,  from  the  red 
soil  of  the  mountain,  at  the  time  of  freshets.  This  the  Biblyans  con- 
nected with  the  story  of  the  death  of  Adonis,  in  honour  of  whom  they 
kept  the  Adonia.  The  reader  will  find  a  full  account  in  Lucian's  Syrian 
Goddess,  and  in  Dupuis,  Origine  des  Cukes,  vol.  iv. — B. 

Page  45. — a  merry  river. — A  report  no  doubt  taken  from  some 
bubbling  spring. — Rennie. 

Page  45. — a  river  in  Surrey  (it  is  called  Mole),  etc. — This  notion  of 
the  Mole  is  found  in  Drayton's  Poly-Olbion,  Milton  on  Rivers,  and 
Pope's  Windsor  Forest.  It  arises  from  the  bed  of  the  river  being  of 
absorbent  earth,  into  which  in  dry  seasons  it  seems  to  disappear. — 
Defoe9 s  Tour  through  England j  DalUrways  Let  her  arum  shvc  Horti 
Lether*ani. — B. 

Page  45. — a  river  in  Judea,  etc. — Josephus  tells  a  story  of  a  river 
between  Arcea  and  Raphanea,  and  says  that  Titus  saw  it.  (Jewish 
War,  vii.  5.)  He,  however,  reverses  Walton's  account,  making  it  run 
on  the  seventh  day,  and  stand  still  six  days  j  but  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist.,  xxxi. 
11)  makes  it  run  six  days  and  stand  still  on  the  seventh.  Instances 
of  intermitting  fountains  are  given  by  geographers  (Varenius,  i.  17). 
This  stream  has  been  found  by  no  traveller  but  Purchas.  See  The 
Land  and  the  Book,  by  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Thomson,  vol.  i.  pp.  406 
et  seq. — B. 

Page  45. — baUna  or  whirlpool. — Balaena  properly  means  a  whale. 
Pliny's  story  is  outdone  by  the  Kraken  of  Bishop  Pontoppidan,  which 
was  an  English  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference. — B. 

Page  45. — it  appears  that  dolphins  love  music. — The  story  of  Arion 
and  his  dolphin  is  well  known,  and  has  several  repetitions  among  the 
ancients.  For  another  delightful  story  see  Oppian,  v.  570-660  (Jones's 
translation).    The  seal  is  also  fond  of  music. — B. 

Much  Celtic  legend  has  gathered  about  the  seal's  supposed  love  for 
music,  and  the  theme  is  a  favourite  one  in  Miss  Fiona  Madeod's 
beautiful  Celtic  romances.  It  is  treated  with  particular  power  and  magic 
in  the  story  entitled  "  The  Dan-nan-Ron,"  printed  in  The  Sin-eater  and 
other  Stories. 

Page  46. — the  learned  Dr.  Casaubons  "  Discourse." — Meric,  son  of 
Issac  Casaubon,  born  at  Geneva  in  1599,  but  educated  at  Oxford,  was, 
for  his  great  learning,  preferred  to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Canter- 
bury, and  the  rectory  of  Ickham,  near  that  city.     Oliver  Cromwell 
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would  have  engaged  him  by  a  pension  of  £300  a  year  to  write  the 
history  of  his  time,  but  Casaubon  refused  it.  Of  many  books  extant  of 
his  writing,  that  mentioned  in  the  text  is  one,  viz.,  "  Of  Credulitie,"  etc., 
Lond.,  1668,  p.  143.  He  died  in  1671,  leaving  behind  him  the 
character  of  a  religious  man,  loyal  to  his  prince,  exemplary  in  his  life 
and  conversation,  and  very  charitable  to  tne  poor. — Wood's  "  At hen. 
Oxonr—H. 

Page  46. — John  Tradescant. — There  were,  it  seems,  three  of  the 
Tradescants,  grandfather,  father  and  6on  :  the  son  is  the  person  here 
meant  The  two  former  were  gardeners  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the 
latter  to  King  Charles  the  First  They  were  all  great  botanists  and 
collectors  of  natural  and  other  curiosities,  and  dwelt  at  South  Lambeth 
in  Surrey  ;  and,  dying  there,  were  buried  in  Lambeth  Churchyard. 
Mr.  Ashmole  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  the  last  of  them,  and 
together  with  his  wife,  boarded  at  his  house  for  a  summer,  during  which 
Ashmole  agreed  for  the  purchase  of  Tradescant's  collection,  and  the 
same  was  conveyed  to  him  by  a  deed  of  gift  from  Tradescant  and  his 
wife.  Tradescant  soon  after  died,  and  Ashmole  was  obliged  to  file  a 
bill  in  Chancery  for  the  delivery  of  the  curiosities,  and  succeeded  in  his 
suit  Mrs.  Tradescant,  shortly  after  the  pronouncing  the  decree,  was 
found  drowned  in  her  pond.  This  collection,  with  what  additions  he 
afterwards  made  to  it,  Mr.  Ashmole  gave  to  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  so  became  the  founder  of  the  Ashmole  an  Museum.  A  monument 
for  the  three  Tradescants,  very  curiously  ornamented  with  sculptures,  is 
to  be  seen  in  Lambeth  Churchyard,  and  a  representation  thereof  in  four 
plates,  and  also  some  particulars  of  the  family,  are  given  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  vol.  lxiii.  part  I.  p.  79,  et  seq.  The  monument, 
by  the  contribution  of  some  friends,  to  their  memory  was  in  the  year 
1773,  repaired  ;  and  the  following  lines,  formerly  intended  for  an 
epitaph,  inserted  thereon  : 

Know,  stranger  !  ere  thou  pass,  beneath  this  stone 

Lie  John  Trade  scanty  grandsire,  father,  son. 

The  last  dfd  in  his  spring  j  the  other  two 

Lfafd  till  they  had  traveWd  art  and  nature  thro'  $ 

As  by  their  choice  collections  may  appear, 

Of  what  is  rare  in  land,  in  seas,  in  air  $ 

Whilst  they  (as  Homer's  Iliad,  in  a  nut) 

A  world  of  wonders  in  one  closet  shut. 

These  famous  Antiquarians  that  had  been, 

Both  Gardeners  to  the  Rose  and  Lily  <%ueen, 

Transplanted  now  themselves,  sleep  here  j  and  when 

Angels  shall  with  their  trumpets  waken  men, 

And  fire  shall  purge  the  'world,  these  hence  shall  rise, 

And  chahge  their  gardens  for  a  Paradise. 
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The  Tradescants  were  the  first  collectors  of  natural  curiosities  in  this 
Kingdom.  The  younger  of  them  published  in  1656,  12 mo,  "Museum 
Tradescantianum  5  or  a  Collection  of  Rareties  preserved  at  South 
Lambeth,  near  London,'*  containing  portraits  of  his  father  and  himself, 
engraved  by  Hollar.  Tradescants  house  is  still  known  by  the  name  of 
Turret-House,  and  is  now,  or  was  in  1809,  m  the  occupation  of  Charles 
Bedford,  Esq. — Sir  Henry  Ellis,  quoted  by  Nicholas. 

The  house  has  since  been  pulled  down. 

Ashmole. — (1617-1691). — In  addition  to  his  being  an  antiquary  and 
collector  and  founder  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  as  already  stated  in 
the  preceding  note,  Elias  Ashmole  was  a  famous  student  of  alchemy 
and  the  occult  sciences  generally.  His  best  known  writings  are  his 
curious  diary,  his  History  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  his  alchemical 
treatise,  Theairum  Chemicum  Britannicum,  containing  several  Poetical 
Pieces  of  our  famous  Philosophers  ivho  have  written  the  Hcrmetique 
Mysteries  in  their  awn  Ancient  Language. 

Page  47. — that  Holy  poet,  Mr.  George  Herbert. — George  Herbert  is 
too  well  known  to  modern  readers  to  need  any  note,  and  the  same 
applies  to  Marlowe,  Drayton,  Donne,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  whose 
names  are  left  without  comment. 

Walton  here  adapts  his  quotation,  a  practice  of  his  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made. 

Page  49. — Pliny. — Walton  quotes  from  Philemon  Holland's  transla- 
tion, 1601. 

Page  49. — Gesner,  Rondeletius. — Conrad  Gesner  (1 516-1565)  a  learned 
physician  and  naturalist  of  Zurich.  His  principal  works  were  his 
Historia  Animalium,  in  three  folio  volumes,  Zurich,  and  a  smaller  volume, 
De  Piscibus  et  Aquahilibus,  curious  for  Sctolia  on  the  Halicuticon,  ascribed 
to  Ovid,  a  list  of  the  fish  in  Pliny,  and  their  names  in  Latin,  German, 
and  English.    My  copy  of  the  last  has  no  date. — B. 

Rondeletius,  or  Guillaume  Rondelet,  a  physician  and  naturalist  of 
Languedoc  His  best  work  is  De  Piscibus  Marinis.  Walton  is  really 
citing  from  Topsel*6  Historic  of  Four-footed  Beasts,  1607,  and  Hist,  of 
Serpents,  1608. — B. 

Page  48. — Divine  du  Bart  as. — Guillaume  de  Saluste  du  Bart  as,  a 
French  Huguenot  noble,  was  born  in  the  same  year  as  Tasso  (1544), 
whose  fame,  in  the  estimation  of  his  contemporaries,  he  was  to  rival,  and 
died  in  1 590.  His  famous  poem  was  entitled  La  Sepmaine  \senutinc\  on 
Creation  du  Monde  (1579))  and  so  hit  the  taste  of  the  times  by  its  con- 
ceits and  its  religious  spirit,  that  it  won  an  instant  popularity,  going 
through  thirty  editions  in  six  years,  and  being  translated  into  Latin, 
Italian,  German,  and  English.     Men  spoke  of  "Saluste  of  France"  in 
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the  same  breath  with  "Tuscan  Arioste."  Among  the  poetical  exercises 
of  the  youth  of  Jame6  I.  was  a  translation  of  Du  Bartas,  who,  however, 
found  a  better  translator  in  Joshua  Sylvester,  whose  version  of  the 
Diinne  Weekes  and  Workes,  enjoyed  a  popularity  equal  to  that  of  its 
original.  Sylvester  described  himself  on  his  original  title-page  as 
u  Marchant- Adventurer,"  but  afterwards  as  "  Gent."  Walton  probably 
used  the  1641  folio. 

Page  49. — The  mitred  bishop  and  the  cowled  friar. — Various  stories 
are  told  of  fish  resembling  men.  Rondeletius,  vouched  by  Bellonius, 
gives  an  account  of  a  fish  taken  in  Polonia,  and  brought  alive  to  the 
king,  that  resembled  a  bishop,  and  was  afterwards  let  go  into  the  water 
again.  The  same  author  also  describes  a  fish  resembling  a  monk.  Stow, 
in  his  Annals,  j>.  157,  gives  the  following  relation  of  a  sea-monster,  taken 
on  the  coast  or*  Suffolk,  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  "  Neare  unto  Orford 
in  Suffolk,  certaine  fishers  of  the  sea  tooke  in  their  nets  a  fish,  having 
the  shape  of  a  man  in  all  points  :  which  fish  was  kept  by  Bartlemew  de 
Glaunville,  custos  of  the  castle  of  Orford,  in  the  same  castle,  by  the 
space  of  six  moneths  and  more,  for  a  wonder.  He  spake  not  a  word. 
All  manner  of  meates  he  did  eate,  but  most  greedily  raw  fish,  after  he 
had  crushed  out  the  moisture.  Oftentimes,  he  was  brought  to  the 
church,  where  he  shewed  no  tokens  of  adoration.  At  length,  when  he 
was  not  well  looked  to,  he  stole  away  to  the  sea,  and  never  after 
appeared." — H. 

Redding,  in  The  Itinerary  of  Cornwall  (p.  111),  says  that  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  there  is  a  species  of  shark  (Squatina  Angelus  of  Cuvier, 
taken  on  that  coast,  which  is  called  an  angel  or  monk-fish,  and 
might  well  be  the  original  of  both  "  the  mitred  bishop  and  the  cowled 
friar."— B. 

Page  50. — The  cuttle-fish,  etc. — The  cuttle-fish,  which  is  not  properly 
a  fish,  but  of  the  class  Mollusca,  is  confounded  by  Walton  here  with  the 
Lophius  Piscatorius,  common  angler,  toad-fish,  sea-frog,  sea-devil.  See 
Donovan,  British  Fishes,  vol.  v.  plate  ci.  Donovan  has  overlooked  this 
passage  in  Walton,  when  he  6ays  the  name  of  sea-angler  is  of  modern 
origin.  Walton  probably  copied  from  Montaigne,  but  this  trait  of  the 
cuttle-fish  is  given  in  Plutarch,  De  Solertia  Animalium,  and  in  Oppian, 
Hal.,  xi.  192-200,  Jones's  translation.  The  art  employed  by  this  nsh  in 
taking  its  prey  has  been  doubted  by  some  naturalists,  but  not  by 
Tennant,  or  Donovan,  or  Yarrell,  who  says  :  "  On  the  head  are  two 
long  filaments,  ....  which  have  great  freedom  of  motion  in  any 
direction.  .  .  .  They  are  of  bone  covered  by  the  common  skin,  and 
very  delicate  organs  of  touch.  .  .  .  When  couching  close  to  the  ground, 
the  fish  by  the  action  of  its  fins  stirs  up  the  mud  ;  hidden  by  the 
obscurity  thus  produced,  it  raises  the  filaments,  moves  them  in  various 
directions  by  way  of  bait,  and  as  the  small  fish  come  near  they  become 
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its  prey.  .  .  .  This  design  of  the  angler  is  not  more  wonderful  than  that 
of  the  spider/'  Sec,  vol  i.  305.  Aristotle  testifies  to  the  same  thing  j  as 
does  St  Ambrose  in  his  Hex*meron,  when  speaking  of  fish. — B. 

Page  50. — a  hermit. — Oppian  (Jones),  i.  496-520. — B. 

Page  50.— M*  Adonis. — The  ancients  delight  in  the  praise  of  this  fish. 
It  was  a  sort  of  barbel.     Oppian,  i.  257  j  v.  397. — B. 

Page  51. — The  adulterous  sargus. — This  story  of  the  Sargus  (Perca 
Labrax,  or  Basse)  is  often  repeated  by  the  ancients.  Du  Bartas  evidently 
has  Oppian  in  his  eye  when  writing  of  fishes,  but  mistakes  his  author  in 
saying  that  the  finny  gallants  went  ashore  (Sur  Us  hordes  herbrn). 
Oppian  describes  the  amours  as  occurring  when 

Their  sweating  goats  the  swains  compel  to  lave 
Their  languid  bodies  in  the  cooling  wave ; 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Tumultuous  round  the  rival  lovers  throng, 
Display  the  fin  and  roll  the  busy  tongue ; 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
The  willing  goats  receive  the  soft  address, 
While  those  repeat  the  bliss  and  unfatigued  caress. 

Halieutics,  iv.  395  (Jones). 

The  notion  was  derived  probably  from  the  fish  crowding  round  the 
goats  to  feed  on  the  vermin,  Sec,  which  fell  from  them.  See  also 
another  method  of  accounting  for  it  in  Lacepede,  Hist,  des  Poissons,  Tom. 
vii.  21. — B. 

Page  51. — the  cant  harm. — Scarabaeus,  sea  beetle.  To  show  how 
closely  Oppian  is  followed,  I  give  Jones's  translation  : 

The  beetle  no  promiscuous  joy  allows, 
True  to  Ms  vow,  and  grateful  to  his  spouse  5 
No  change  he  seeks,  nor  leaves  his  dusky  fair, 
Propitious  Hymen  joins  the  constant  pair. 

(J.  845-6)—B. 

Page  p.—pheer  =  the  Chaucerian  "fere,**  companion,  mate,  or,  as 
here,  wife. 

Page  52. — Prest. — Old  orthography  of  the  French  Pret,  Ready. — M. 

Page  53. — the  prophet  David,  etc. — Ps.  cvii.  23-24. 

Page  55.— first  St.  Peter. — Peter  is  the  only  one  of  the  twelve  who  is 
known  to  have  angled,  which  was  when  he  caught  the  fish  with  the 
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tribute  money  in  its  mouth,  Matt.  xvii.  27.  In  the  poems  published 
with  the  Iter  Boreale,  by  R.  Wild,  D.D.y  Lond.,  1671,  there  is  this 
polemical  epigram  upon  those  who  claim  authority  from  St.  Peter. 

Peter  a  fisher  <was  and  he  caught  men, 

And  they  have  nets  and  in  them  catch  men  too  j 

Yet  ril  not  swear  they  are  alike,  for  those 

He  caught  he  savd,  these  catch  and  them  undo. — B. 

Page  $6.— fish-hooks  .  .  .  but  twice  mentioned. — Hawkins  refers  also 
to  Is.  xix.  8  j  Habakkuk  i.  15. 

Page  57. — Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto  (1509-15 8  3). — A  Portugese 
traveller,  whose  "voyages"  were  at  one  time  wholly  discredited,  but 
have  since  been  verified. 

Congreve  thus  refers  to  him  in  Love  for  Love :  "  Ferdinand  Mendez 
Pinto  was  but  a  type  of  thee,  thou  liar  of  the  first  magnitude." 

Page  57-58. — angling  allowed  to  clergymen. — What  must  have  contri- 
buted to  the  cultivation  of  the  angle,  was  its  being  allowed,  as  Walton 
tells  us,  by  the  ancient  Ecclesiastical  canons,  to  ecclesiastical  persons,  as 
a  harmless  recreation — '  a  recreation  inviting  them  to  contemplation  and 
quietness  ;'  while  hunting  was  forbidden, '  as  being  a  turbulent,  toilsome, 
and  perplexing  recreation  j '  or,  according  to  the  observation  of  St.  Ives, 
the  compiler  of  Ecclesiastical  Canons,  angling  is  a  thing  simple  and 
innocent,  no  ways  repugnant  to  the  clerical  character:  non  inveniri  in 
Scripturis  Sanctis,  sanctum  aliquem  venatorem  j  pise  at  ores  inveniri  sane  to  s 
(Esau,  c.  86).  For  similar  reasons,  and  to  avoid  idleness  in  the  time 
that  must  have  hung  heavily  on  their  hands,  the  religious  were  told  to 
make  fishing-nets  :  ux  texantur  ah  eis  Una  capiendis  piscibus.  Nor  could 
angling  have  well  been  forbidden  them  by  the  church,  as  St.  Peter,  their 
Rock,  was,  according  to  St.  Ambrose  (on  Luke  v.,  1-3),  the  angler 
among  the  apostles  :  Solum  Petrum  piscari  Dominus  jubet,  die  ens  :  mitte 
hamum,  et  eum  piscem,  rui  primus  ascendent,  tolle. — B. 

Page  57. — learned  Perkins, — Doctor  Whittaker, — Doctor  Nowel. 

William  Perkins  (1 558-1 602)  having  led  a  dissolute  youth,  turned 
devout,  and  became  a  famous  Calvinistic  divine.  Fuller  says  that  «■'  he 
would  use  the  word  'damn'  with  such  an  emphasis  as  left  a  doleful  echo 
in  his  auditors*  ears  a  good  while  after." 

William  Whittaker  (1 54.8-1 5  9  5),  another  Cambridge  Calvinistic  divine 
and  controversialist.  He  was  educated  under  Dean  Nowel,  who  was 
his  uncle,  and  whose  Catechism  he  translated  into  Greek  j  he  likewise 
translated  the  liturgy  into  the  same  language. 
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Alexander  Nonvel  (i  507-1 601-2),  a  famous  Oxford  divine,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  written  the  greater  part  of  the  Church  Catechism.  In 
1560  he  was  made  dean  of  St  Paul's,  and  in  1595  principal  of  Brasenose 
College. 

Page  61. — Jo.  Da*vors,  Esq. — These  verses  are  quoted  from  the  now 
famous  poem,  The  Secrets  of  Angling.  Teaching,  the  choisest  Tooies, 
Baytes  and  Seasons  for  the  Taking  of  any  Fish,  in  Pond  or  Rioter  :  practised 
and  familiarly  opened  in  three  Bwkes.  By  I.  D.,  Esquire.  Printed  at 
London,  for  Roger  Jackson,  and  are  to  be  sould  at  his  shop  neere  Fleet 
Street  Conduit,  161 3." 

As  usual,  Walton  has,  from  a  slip  of  memory,  or  more  probably  from 
design,  varied  the  lines,  as  he  puts  for  "  Tyne  and  Trent,"  **  Trent  and 
Avon,"  u  Barbel,"  for  "  Perch  ; "  and  the  three  last  lines  of  the  first 
verse  instead  of  those  of  Dennys,  which  are, 

While  they  proud  Thais*  painted  cheek  embrace, 
And  with  the  fume  of  strong  tobacco  smoke. 
And  quaffing  round,  are  ready  fir  to  choke. 

besides  other  less  noticeable  changes. — B. 

In  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company  (16 12)  it  is  entered  as  by 
John  Dennys,  and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  such  was  the  real  name  of 
the  author,  the  only  point  still  left  unsettled  by  the  controversy  as  to  its 
authorship  being  the  question  :  which  John  Dennys  was  it  I  Sir  Harris 
Nicholas  decided  that  it  was  John  Dennys,  lord  of  the  Manor  of  Old- 
bury-sur-Montem,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester  (1 572-1 608)  and  son  of 
Sir  Walter  Dennys,  of  Pucklechurch,  in  that  county,  by  Agnes,  daughter 
and  co-heiress  of  Sir  Robert  Dowers  or  Danvers.  Westwood,  however, 
in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  The  Secrets  of  Angling  (1883),  decides  in 
favour  of  the  author  being  Sir  Walter's  great-grandson,  the  John  Dennys 
who  was  buried  at  Pucklechurch  in  1609,  ">ur  years  previous  to  the 
publication  of  the  volume. 

Page  66. — chequered  with  <watir-hlies. — Did  Walton  mean  the  yellow 
iris,  or  the  common  river  "  flag  "  ? 

Page  69. — Mr.  Nicholas  Seagrave. — Charles  Seagrave,  of  Scalford,  in 
Leicestershire,  Esq.,  who  was  living  in  1606,  left  issue,  by  Alice,  his 
wife,  daughter  of  John  Flower,  of  Whitwell,  in  the  county  of  Rutland, 
four  sons,  the  fourth  of  which  was  named  Nicholas,  and  who  was 
probably  the  person  mentioned. — N. 

Page  69. — Old  Rose. — An  old  Cavalier  drinking  song  which  ran  as 
follows : 
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Now  we're  met  like  jovial  fellows, 

Let  us  do  as  wise  men  tell  us. 
Sing  Old  Rose  and  burn  the  bellows  $ 

Let  us  do  as  wise  men  tell  us. 
Sing,  etc. 

When  the  jowl  with  claret  glows, 

And  wisdom  shines  upon  the  nose, 
O  then  is  the  time  to  sing  Old  Rose, 

And  burn,  burn  the  bellows, 
The  bellows,  and  burn,  burn  the  bellows,  the  bellows. — N. 

Page  71. — the  wise  statutes  made  in  the  13M  of  Edward  I.,  etc. — The 
reader  will  find  these  statutes  quoted  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  vol.  i. 
pp.  90-91. 

Page  71. — A  sin  so  against  nature  .  .  .  . — See  Deuteronomy, 
xxii.  6,  7. 

Page  72. — Trout  Hall. — Has  not  been  identified.  Probably  a  fanciful 
name. 

Page  80. — You  shall  read  in  Seneca — Walton  is  said,  by  some 

of  his  editors,  to  be  Quoting  Seneca  at  second-hand,  through  Hakewill, 
but  he  must  have  followed  HakewilPs  reference  to  Lodge's  translation 
of  Seneca,  published  1 6 14,  as  he  gives  more  particulars  than  Hakewill. — B. 

Page  83. — Mercator. — Gerard  Mercator  (15 12-1594),  the  famous 
geographer  and  mathematician,  born  at  Roermond,  in  the  Netherlands. 

Page  83. — Fordidge  Trout. — Fordwich  is  about  two  miles  east  of 
Canterbury  and  the  river,  the  Stour.  Yarrell  says,  unhesitatingly,  that 
the  Fordwich  trout  is  the  salmon  trout  (salmo  trutta  of  Linnaeus,  salmo 
albus  or  white  trout,  Flem.  Brit.  An.),  what  is  called  the  hirling  in  some 
parts  of  Scotland.  He  says  also,  in  contradiction  to  Walton  and  his 
friend  Sir  George  Hastings,  that  quantities  are  taken  with  the  rod,  and 
on  being  examined,  are  found  full  of  various  insects,  particularly  the 
sand  hopper.  The  very  rapid  digestion  of  the  salmon  family  led  to  our 
author's  error. — B. 

Page  83. — Sir  George  Hastings. — Apparently  Sir  George  Hastings, 
son  and  heir  of  the  celebrated  Henry  Hastings,  of  Woodlands,  second 
son  of  George,  fourth  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  Sir  George  Hastings  died, 
25  Oct.,  1 56 1,  aged  sixty-three. — N. 

Page  85. — leave  us  for  a  better  climate. — View  Sir  Fran.  Bacon, 
Exper.  899. — Walton's  own  note. 

2  F 
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Page  85. — Albert uj. — The  famous  Albertus  Magnus,  Bishop  of 
Ratisbon,  1260.  He  assisted  at  the  General  Council  of  Lyons,  1274, 
and  died  1282,  at  Cologne,  in  great  odour  of  sanctity.  His  works 
occupy  twenty-one  folio  volumes. 

Pages  91-93. — that  smooth  song  which  was  made  by  Kit  Marlowe. . .  . 
Come  Hve  with  me. .  . . . — This  song  has  been  claimed  for  Shakespeare, 
and  the  first  time  it  appeared  in  print  was  in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim 
(1599).  Several  lines  are  also  quoted  in  The  Merry  Whves  of  Windsor, 
Act.  iii.  Sc.  i.,  first  printed  in  1602.  However,  in  England's  Helicon, 
where  Walton  probably  found  it,  it  bears  the  name  of  Marlowe  j  and  in 
The  Jew  0/ Malta,  written  before  1593,  these  lines  occur  : 

Thou  in  whose  groves  by  Dis  above, 
Shall  hve  with  me  and  be  my  love. 

It  has  usually  been  considered  Marlowe's,  though  it  certainly  recalls 
the  "  wood-note  wild  "  of  Shakespeare's  songs.  Whose  it  actually  was 
remains  still  undecided. 

The  Milk-maid's  Mother's  Answer  is  generally  attributed  to  Raleigh, 
but  some  attribute  it,  with  the  imitation,  to  Shakespeare.  Probably 
Walton  himself  wrote  the  sixth  verse. 

Page  91. — Bleak  Hall. — Nicolas  says  :  "A  fishing  house  on  the  banks 
of  the  Lea,  about  one  mile  from  Edmonton,  was  called  Bleak  Hall,  and 
is  presumed  to  be  the  place  alluded  to." 

This  house  still  stands,  and  is  shown  on  p.  37  ;  later  it  seems  to  have 
borne  the  name  of  Cook's  Ferry.  It  is  no  longer  an  inn,  and  the  name 
has  been  transferred  to  a  more  pretentious  building  a  little  lower  down 
the  stream. 

Page  93. — verjuice  ....  red  cow's  milk. — Verjuice  is  the  acid  of  the 
crab-apple,  wild  grapes,  or  other  fruits,  with  which  the  good  woman 
hoped,  when  the  season  of  them,  '  two  months  hence,'  was  come,  to 
prepare  her  syllabub. — B. 

In  regard  to  "  red  cow's  milk,"  Dr.  Bethune  Quotes  the  following : 
"  If  asses'  milk  cannot  be  conveniently  obtained  for  the  lung  consump- 
tion, nor  women's  milk  for  the  liver  consumption,  use  the  milk  of  a 
meetly  reddish  cow,  feeding  in  fine  leaze  (wherein  store  of  cowslaps, 
trifoil,  cingfoil,  elacampana,  burner,  fillipendula,  meadtansy,  horse-tail, 
plantain,  lamb's  tongue,  scabiouse  and  lungwort  groweth)  ;  or  on  the 
sweetest  hay ;  but  beware  (as  commonly  fools  do  not)  that  you  feed 
them  not  with  new,  and  much  less  with  soure  grains ;  for  it  maketh 
their  milk  strong,  windy  and  unwholesome,  especially  for  such  as 
be  weak  or  much  consumed  j  likewise  remember  to  rub  and  stroke 
down  your  cow  every  morning,  and  her  milk  will  be  both  sweeter  and 
more  nourishing."     Hjalth's  Improvement,  or  Rules  Emfrixing  and  Dis- 
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covering  the  Nature,  Method,  and  Manner  of  Preparing  all  Sorts  of  Food 
used  in  this  Nation.  Written  by  that  ever  famous  Thomas  Muffet,  Doctor  in 
Physick  j  Corrected  and  enlarged  by  Christopher  Bennet,  Doctor  in  Physick, 
and  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  London.  London,  1655, 
p.  127. 

Page  <h.—Wos  it  "Come  Shepherds  "  etc.— "  As  at  Noon,"  "Chevy 
Chase,"  "Johnny  Armstrong,"  and  "Troy  Town,"  will  be  found  in 
Percy* s  Reliques. 

"  Phillida  flouts  me  "  and  "  Come  shepherds  "  are  at  the  present  day 
among  the  most  popular  of  the  old  ballad  revivals.  The  latter  was  first 
printed  in  Sir  Harris  Nicolas's  Appendix. 

Page  93. — Maudlin. — Diminutive  for  Matilda. — B. 

Page  95.— Sir  Thomas  Overburfs  "  Milkmaid 's  Wish:*— Sir  Thomas 
Overbury  (1 581-16 13)  is  best  known  by  his  tragic  death,  having  been 
imprisoned  and  poisoned  in  the  Tower,  at  the  instigation  of  his  some- 
time friend,  the  Earl  of  Somerset,  whom  he  had  dissuaded  from  marrying 
the  divorced  Countess  of  Essex.  His  poem  entitled  "  The  Wife  "  and 
his  "  Characters  "  were  popular  in  their  day. 

Walton's  quotation  is  taken  from  this  charming  description  of  "  A 
fayre  and  happy  Milk-Maid  "  : 

"  A  fayre  and  happy  Milk-Maid 

Is  a  Countrey  Wench,  that  is  so  farre  from  making  her  selfe  beautifull 
by  Art,  that  one  looke  of  hers  is  able  to  put  all  face  Physicke  out  of 
countenance.  She  knowes  a  faire  looke  is  but  a  Dumbe  Orator  to 
commend  vertue,  therefore  minds  it  not.  All  her  excellencies  stand 
in  her  so  silently,  as  if  they  had  stolne  upon  her  without  her  knowledge. 
The  lining  of  her  apparell  (which  is  her  selfe)  is  farre  better  than  out- 
sides  ofTissenv :  for  though  she  be  not  arraied  in  the  spoile  of  the  Silkc- 
ivorme,  shee  is  deckt  in  innccency,  a  farre  better  wearing.  She  doth  not, 
with  lying  long  abed,  spoile  both  her  complexion  and  conditions  j  Nature 
hath  taught  her,  too  immoderate  sleepe  is  ruste  to  the  Soule ;  she  rises 
therefore  with  Chaunticleare  her  dame's  cock,  and  at  night  makes  the 
Lambe  her  Curfew.  In  milking  a  Cow,  a-straining  the  Teats  through 
her  fingers,  it  seems  that  so  sweete  a  Milk-presse  makes  the  Milk  die 
whiter  or  sweeter  j  for  never  came  Almond  Glove  or  Aromatique  oyntment 
on  her  palme  to  taint  it.  The  golden  eares  of  corne  fall  and  kisse  her 
feet  when  shee  reapes  them,  as  if  they  wisht  to  be  bound  and  led 
prisoners  by  the  same  hand  that  fell'd  them.  Her  breath  is  her  own, 
which  scnts  all  the  yeare  long  of  June,  like  a  new-made  Haycock.  She 
makes  her  hand  hard  with  labour,  and  her  heart  soft  with  pitty  $  and 
when  winter  evenings  fall  early  (sitting  at  her  mery  wheele)  she  sings  a 
defiance  to  the  giddy  wheele  of  Fortune.    She  doth  all  things  with  so 
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sweet  a  grace,  it  seems  ignorance  will  not  suffer  her  to  doe  ill,  being  her 
mind  is  to  doe  well.  Shee  bestowes  her  yeere's  wages  at  next  faire  $  and 
in  chusing  her  garments,  counts  no  braverv  i*  th'  world  like  decency. 
The  Garden  and  Bee-hive  are  all  her  Physick  and  Chyrurgerye,  and  shee 
lives  the  longer  for't  She  dares  goe  alone,  and  unfold  sheepe  V  th* 
night,  and  feares  no  manner  of  ill,  because  she  meanes  none  ;  yet  to  say 
truth,  she  is  never  alone,  for  she  is  still  accompanied  with  old  songs, 
honest  thoughts,  and  prayers,  but  short  ones  ;  yet  they  have  their  efficacy, 
in  that  they  are  not  pauled  with  insuing  idle  cogitations.  Lastly,  her 
dreames  are  so  chaste,  that  shee  dare  tell  them  ;  only  a  Fridaie's  dreame 
is  all  her  superstition :  that  shee  concealcs  for  feare  of  anger.  Thus  lives 
she,  and  all  her  care  is  that  she  may  die  in  the  Spring-time,  to  have  store 
of  flowers  stucke  upon  her  winding-sheet'* 

Page  100. — Mr.  WiUiam  Basse. — A  minor  poet,  whose  verses  seem  to 
have  enjoyed  some  popularity  in  Walton's  day.  His  most  ambitious 
poems,  Polyhymnia,  rather  tame  eclogues  in  the  manner  of  Spenser,  were 
never  published  during  his  lifetime,  but  have  recently  been  edited  by 
Mr.  Warwick  Bond. 

Basse's  most  spirited  production  is  his  epitaph  on  Shakespeare. 

Renowned  Spencer  lye  a  thought  more  nye 

To  learned  Chaucer,  and  rare  Beaumond  lye 

A  little  nearer  Spenser,  to  make  rocme 

For  Shakes  feare  in  your  threefold,  fowerfold  Tombe. 

To  lodge  allfowre  in  one  bed  make  a  shift 

Until  Doomesdaye,for  hardly  will  afift 

Betwixt  f  day  andyf  by  Fate  be  slayne, 

For  whom  your  Curtaines  may  be  drawn  againe 

If  your  precedency  in  death  doth  barre 

A  fourth  place  in  your  sacred  sefulcher, 

Under  this  caruen  marble  ofthtne  owne, 

Sleepe,  rare  Tragcedian,  Shakespeare,  sleepe  alone  $ 

Thy  unmolested  peace,  unshared  Cave, 

Posse sse  as  Lord,  not  Tenant,  of  thy  Grave, 

That  unto  us  and  others  it  may  be 

Honor  hereafter  to  be  layde  by  thee. 

Ben  Jonson  alludes  to  this  epitaph  in  his  lines  prefixed  to  the  First 
Folio : 

My  Shakespeare  rise  ;  I  will  not  lodge  thee  by 
Chaucer  or  Spenser,  or  bid  Beaumont  lye 
A  little  further,  to  make  thee  a  roome.  .  .  . 

Page  102. — Jo.  ChalkhiU. — See  Introduction. 
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Page  103-105. — The  Angler's  Song. — In  the  first  edition  this  song  is 
signed  "  W.B/' — apparently  William  Basse. 

Page  106. — Walt  ham. — The  town  of  Waltham  Abbey  lies  on  the 
river,  and  the  cross  (an  Eleanor  Cross)  stands  on  the  main  road,  a  little 
over  a  mile  to  the  West. 

Page  109. — when  you  are  put  to  an  extremity  for  worms  .—-Of.  Erasmus 
Colloquies,  that  entitled  "  Venatio.M— N. 

Page  113. — our  Topsel. — In  his  History  of  Serpents,  Walton *s  own 
note. 

Page  115. — Aldrovandus. — Ulysses  Aldrovandus,  born  at  Bologna 
1527,  professor  of  physic  and  philosophy.  He  travelled  extensively  in 
search  of  minerals,  plants,  animals,  birds,  fishes,  &c. ;  and  expended  all 
his  means  in  procuring  figures  for  his  plates  from  the  best  specimens. 
He  died  blind  and  utterly  poor  in  a  hospital  at  Bologna.  He  wrote  a 
hundred  and  twenty  books,  and  one  De  riscibus,  published  at  Bologna, 
edited  by  J.  C.  Uteruerius  and  M.  Ant.  Bernia,  1638,  and  at  Frankfort, 
1640.  His  great  work,  On  Birds  and  Insects,  in  six  large  folio  volumes, 
was  published  during  his  life,  and  continued  on  his  plan  after  his  death. 
The  passage  in  the  text  occurs  in  his  Serpentum  et  Draconum  Historia, 
1640.     Walton  is  quoting  at  second  hand. — B. 

Page  115. — to  answer  this  very  description. — This  description  is 
marked  as  a  quotation  in  the  first  edition  ;  but  the  author  quoted  from 
is  not  given.  It  is  not  Lord  Bacon,  though  Walton  says  in  a  footnote  : 
"  View  Sir  Fra.  Bacon,  Exper.  728  and  90  (the  last  a  mistake  of  his 
printer,  for  29,  #>.,  729),  in  nis  Natural  History" — B. 

Page  117. — So  slow  Bootes  underneath  him  sees  .  .  .  View  Gerh. 
Herbal  and  Camden.     Walton  s  own  note. 

These  verses  occur  in  the  sixth  day  of  the  first  week  of  Du  Bartas, 
by  Sylvester,  1608,  p.  182. 

Page  119. — Lessius. — Leonard  Lessius,  born  near  Antwerp,  a  Jesuit, 
first  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Douay,  afterwards  of  Divinity  at 
Louvain.  He  wrote  De  justitia  et  De  Jure',  De  Potestate  Summi 
Pontificis  j  A  Treatise  on  the  Existence  of  the  Deity,  and  on  the  Soul's 
Immortality ;  and  another,  which  was  translated  by  T[imothy]  S[mith], 
with  the  title  Hygiasticon ;  or  the  Right  Course  of  Preserving  Life  and 
Health  unto  Extreme  Old  Age,  Camb.,  1634,  12 mo.  He  died  in  1623, 
at  the  age  of  69. — H.  &  B. 

Page  121. — Mr.  Thomas  Barker.     Author  of  The  Art  of  Angling. 
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Page  131. — Ch,  Harvie. — See  previous  note  on  Writers  of Commenda- 
tory Verses. 

Page  131. — Dr.  Boteler. — The  person  here  named  I  take  to  be  Dr. 
William  Butler,  an  eminent  physician  of  Walton's  time,  styled  by  Fuller, 
in  his  Worthies,  Suffolk,  87,  "  the  Esculapius  of  his  age."  He  invented 
a  medical  drink,  called  *  Dr.  Butler's  Ale,*'  which,  if  not  now,  was  a  very 
few  years  ago  sold  at  certain  houses  in  London,  which  had  his  head  for 
a  sign.  One  of  these  was  in  Ivy  Lane,  and  another  in  an  alley  from 
Coleman  Street  to  Basinghall  Street  He  was  a  great  humourist. — 
H.  Dr.  Butler  was  born  at  Ipswich,  about  1535,  and  educated  at  Clare 
Hall,  Cambridge.  He  died  Jan.  29,  161 8,  and  was  buried  at  St  Mary's 
Church,  Cambridge. — N. 

Page  132. — 'the  Angler* s  Song. — First  printed  in  third  edition,  and  no 
doubt  written  by  Walton  himself.  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  has  pointed  out 
that  "  the  allusion  to  '  Kenna,'  which  probably  referred  to  the  maiden 
name  of  his  wife  '  Ken,'  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  third,  or  fourth 
edition,  in  both  of  which  the  word  "Chlora"  is  substituted  for  it, 
which,  with  the  substitution  of  one  vowel  for  another,  formed  the 
anagram  of  his  first  wife's  name. — Rachel." 

Page  132. — Like  Hermit  Poor. — A  very  popular  old  song,  frequently 
alluded  to  in  the  literature  of  the  day,  mentioned  by  Pepys  (Feb.  12, 
1666-7),  Butler  (in  Hudibras,  Part  I.,  canto  ii.  11 69),  and  Phineas 
Fletcher,  who  paraphrasing  the  42nd  psalm,  says  that  it  may  be  sung  to 
the  tune  of  "Like  Hermit  Poor."  There  are  two  slightly  varying 
versions  of  it,  but  the  version  to  which  Walton  alluded  was  probably 
that  set  to  music  by  Nicholas  Laneare,  a  favourite  ballad  composer  of 
the  day,  published  in  a  collection  of  Select  Musical  Ayres  and  Dialogues 
(1653),  and  here  printed. 

Like  Hermit  poor  in  pensive  place  obscure, 

I  mean  to  spend  my  days  of  endless  doubt : 
To  wait  such  woes  as  time  cannot  re-cure, 
Where  none  but  Love  shall  ever  find  me  out. 
And  at  my  gates  despair  shall  linger  still, 
To  let  in  death,  when  love  and  fortune  will. 

A  Gown  of  grey  my  body  shall  attire  t 

My  Staff,  of  broken  hope  whereon  ril  stay  : 

Of  late  repentance  link  a  with  long  desire 

The  Couch  is  framed  whereon  my  limbs  VII  lay  t 
And  at  my  gates,  etc. 
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My  food  shall  be  of  can  and  sorrow  made : 

My  Drink,  naught  else  but  tears  faWn  from  mine  eyes  t 

Andfor  my  Light  in  this  obscure  shade, 

'The  flames  may  serve  which  from  my  heart  arise  t 
And  at  my  gates,  etc. 

The  old  music  is  printed  by  Major  and  Dr.  Bethune.  Nicolas  quotes 
a  very  similar  poem  by  Thomas  Lodge,  through  whom,  he  suggests,  it 
probably  came  from  Italy  to  England. 

Page  133. — Bryan. — Probably  a  favourite  dog. — H. 

Page  133. — Shawford  Brook. — Shawford-brook  is  the  name  of  that 
part  of  the  river  Sow  that  runs  through  the  land  which  Walton  be- 
queathed to  the  Corporation  of  Stafford  to  find  coals  for  the  poor.  The 
right  of  fishery  attaches  to  the  little  estate.  Shawford,  or  Shallowford, 
is  a  liberty  in  the  parish  of  St  Mary,  Stafford,  though  five  miles  distant 
from  the  town.  The  messuage  there  described  in  Walton's  will,  is  now 
divided  into  two  tenements.  It  is  a  poor  cottage,  thatched  and  old. 
Shawford-brook  winds  beautifully  through  a  narrow  vale,  and  deserved 
Walton's  commendation. — £. 

This  note  still  applies,  no  changes  have  been  made  at  the  cottage. 
But  it  must  be  noted  that  there  is  also  a  Shawford  a  little  below 
Winchester  on  the  Itchen. 

Page  134. — our  late  English  Gusman. — A  reference  to  a  notorious 
highwayman  of  the  day,  whose  exploits  had  been  celebrated  in  a  book 
entitled  The  English  Gusman  j  or  the  History  of  that  Unparalleled  Thief, 
James  Hind,  written  by  G.  F.  (George  Fidge)  (1652).  The  original 
Gusman  was  the  hero  of  a  famous  Spanish  book,  The  Life  of  Gusman 
fAlfarache,  by  Matheo  Aleman. 

Page  J35« — Beggar's  Bush. — This  was,  of  course,  written  by  John 
Fletcher,  not  Ben  Jonson. 

Page  135. — Frank  Davison's  song. — Francis  Davison  was  the  editor 
of  the  famous  Poetical  Rhapsody  (1602),  in  which  this  song  bears  the 
signature  u  A.W."  a  frequent  contributor  who  has  not  been  identified 
with  certainty.  See  Mr.  Bullen's  introduction  to  his  edition  of  the 
Poetical  Rhapsody. 

Page  137. — hares  change  sexes. — An  old  fable  among  country-folk 
and  sportsmen.  Men  and  women  have  been  supposed  to  change  sexes 
in  the  same  way. 
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Pliny  {Hist,  Nat.,  vii.  4)  gravely  says  :  u  The  change  of  females  into 
males  is  not  fabulous.  We  find  in  the  Annals,  that  in  the  consulate  of 
Licinius  Crassus  and  Crassus  Longinus,  a  boy,  living  under  the  parental 
roof,  was  turned  into  a  virgin,  and  by  order  of  the  Augurs  abandoned 
on  a  desert  island.  Licinius  Mucianus  declared  that  he  saw  in  Argos, 
one  Arescon,  who  had  borne  the  name  of  Arescusa,  and  had  been 
married,  but  getting  a  beard  and  virility,  took  a  wife.  He  saw  also  a 
boy  of  the  same  kind  at  Smyrna.  /  myself  sanv  in  Africa,  L.  Cossicius,  a 
citizen  of  Thyrsdris,  who  was  changed  into  a  man  on  his  (her  ?) 
marriage-day/'  The  reader  may  remember  how  Tiresias  was  turned 
into  a  woman  by  striking  two  copulating  snakes,  and  back  again  into  a 
man  seven  years  afterwards  by  the  same  process  ;  and  how  he  lost  his 
sight  from  the  revenge  of  Juno,  by  deciding  a  delicate  nuptial  question 
between  her  and  Jupiter,  ten  to  one  against  the  goddess.  Montaigne 
also  asserts  that  he  saw  a  man  who  had  once  been  a  woman. — B. 

Page  137. — Gasfar  Peucerus. — Gaspar  Peucer  was  Melancthon*s  son- 
in-law,  and  editor  of  his  works.  He  was  himself  an  eminent  physician 
and  naturalist,  and  wrote  many  medical  works,  with  a  treatise  on 
monies,  weights,  and  measures.  He  suffered  an  imprisonment  of  ten 
years,  during  which  time  he  wrote  his  thoughts  on  the  margin  of  books 
with  an  ink  made  of  burnt  crusts  and  wine.  He  died  1602,  aged 
seventy-seven.  Walton  quotes  him  through  Casaubon,  and  this  whole 
paragraph  was  added  to  the  fifth  edition. — B. 

Page  137. — a  people  that  once  a  year  turnnvohtes. — The  literature  and 
the  science  of  lycanthropy  has  increased  greatly  during  the  last  few 
years.  One  of  the  most  fascinating  books  on  the  subject  is  Mr.  Baring 
Gould's  Book  of  the  Werc-Wohjes,  in  which,  among  others,  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  most  famous  of  the  loufs-garoux,  the  Mar&hal  de  Retz, 
said  to  be  the  original  of  Blue  Beard,  from  the  purple  tinge  given  to  his 
beard  by  his  frequent  baths  in  blood. 

Dr.  Bcthune  has  a  long  and  learned  note  on  the  subject 

Page  139. — Yes,  and  hear  and  smell  too. — That  fish  hear,  is  confirmed 
by  the  authority  of  late  writers  :  Swammerdam  asserts  it,  and  adds, 
"They  have  a  wonderful  labyrinth  of  ear  for  the  purpose."  Of  Insects, 
London,  1758,  p.  50.  A  clergyman,  a  friend  of  mine,  assures  me  that 
at  the  Abbey  of  St.  Bernard,  near  Antwerp,  he  saw  trout  come  at  the 
whistling  of  the  feeder. — H. 

I  have  read  somewhere  of  a  trout  who  was  kept  for  a  long  time  in  a 
little  spring  pond,  that  answered  to  the  name  of  u  Tom."  In  the  Ayr 
Obsewer  there  was  mention  made  of  an  eel  in  a  garden  well,  which 
came  to  be  fed  out  of  a  spoon  by  the  children  on  being  called  by  his 
name,  Rob  Roy.     Pickering* s  Ante,  of  Fish  and  Fishing,  p.  138.    Lucian 
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{Syrian  Goddess)  says :  "There  is  also  an  adjacent  lake,  very  deep,  in 
which  many  sacred  fishes  are  kept ;  some  of  the  largest  have  names  given 
to  them,  and  come  when  they  are  called/*  The  solution  of  the  question 
may  be,  that  the  instinct  of  fishes  does  not  lead  them  to  be  alarmed  by 
noises  with  which  they  have  no  concern  ;  but  that  they  soon  learn  to 
obey  a  sound  when  it  is  for  their  benefit. — B. 

Page  139. — Sir  Francis  Bacon. — Walton  quotes  Bacon's  Latin  works 
through  a  translation  by  Rawley,  1635-38-57. — B. 

Page  141. — Dr.  Hake  will. — Dr.  George  Hake  will  was  born  at  Exeter 
in  1579,  and  was  Rector  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford  j  he  died  at  his 
living  at  Heanton,  in  Devonshire,  in  April  1649. 

Page  146. — Sabvian. — Hippolito  Salviani,  a  physician  of  Rome,  who 
died  1572,  aged  fifty-nine.  Besides  his  Aquatilium  Animalium  Historic, 
Rom.,  1554,  fol.,  he  wrote  De  Crisibus  ad  Galenam  Censura,  and  a 
comedy  (La  Ruffiana)>  with  poems  in  Italian. — B. 

Page  146. — St.  Ambrose  on  the  grayling. — Dr.  Bethune  quotes  the 
entire  passage  thus :  "  Neque  te  inhonoratum  nostra  prosecutione, 
thymalle,  dimittam,  cui  a  flore  nomen  incoluit ;  seu  Ticini  te  fluminis, 
seu  amxni  Atesis  unda  nutrierit  flores.  Denique  sermo  testatior,  quod 
de  eo  cui  gratam  redolet  suavitatem,  dictum  racete  sit,  Aut  piscem  olet 
autflorcm-,  ita  diem  pronuntiatus  est  piscis  odor  essi  qui  floris.  Quid 
specie  tua  gratius  ?  Quid  suavitate  jucundius  ?  Quid  odore  fragrantius  ? 
Quod  mella  fragrant,  hoc  tu  tuo  corpore  spiras."     Hexaemeron,  v.  2." 

Pages  156-157. — Gesner  mentions  a  pike. — Walton  quotes  the  story 
from  Dr.  Hakewill's  Apologie  of  the  Power  and  Providence  of  God. 
According  to  Dr.  Bethune,  the  story,  as  found  in  Gesner,  is,  that  a  pike 
was  taken  in  a  pool  near  the  capital  of  Sweden  (tit  tradit  Conradus  Celtis), 
in  the  year  1497,  on  which,  under  the  skin,  was  discovered  a  ring  of 
Cyprus  brass,  partly  bright,  having  a  Greek  inscription  round  the  rim, 
which  was  interpreted  by  Dalburgus,  Bishop  of  Worms,  to  signify  : 
"I  am  the  fish  first  of  all  placed  in  this  pond,  by  the  hands  of  Frederic 
the  Second,  on  the  fifth  of  October,  in  the  year  of  grace  1230  ;  "  which 
would  make  its  age  267  years.  Hake  will  gives  the  inscription  in  Latin 
thus  :  Ego  sum  ilia  piscis  huic  stagno  omnium  primus  impost tus  per  mundi 
Rectoris  Frederici  Secundi  manus,  5  Octobris,  anno  1230. 

Page  157. — Killingworth  pond. — The  old  name  for  Kenilworth.  In 
all  probability  this  was  the  remains  of  the  Lake  constructed  by  the  Earl 
of  Leicester  for  Queen  Elizabeth's  visit  to  Kenilworth  Castle. 
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Page  159. — Dubravius. — Janus  Dubravius  Scala,  Bishop  of  Olmutz, 
in  Moravia,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Pilsen,  m  Bohemia  ; 
was  sent  ambassador  into  Sicily,  and  made  President  of  the  Chamber 
which  tried  the  rebels  of  Smalcald.  Besides  the  above  book  (the  Latin 
title  whereof  is  De  Piscinis,  et  Piscum  qui  in  eis  abutter,  naturis)  he  wrote 
in  Latin  a  History  of  Bohemia ;  and  an  oration  to  Sigismund,  King  of 
Poland,  exhorting  him  to  make  war  on  the  Turks.  He  seems  to  have 
practised  the  ordering  of  fish-ponds,  and  the  breeding  of  fish,  both  for 
delight  and  profit  His  book  On  Ftsk  and  Fish-ponds,  in  which  are 
many  pleasant  relations,  was,  in  1599,  translated  into  English,  and 
published  in  quarto,  by  George  Churchey,  Fellow  of  Lion's  Inn,  with 
the  title  of  A  New  Book  of  Good  Husbandry,  very  pleasant  and  of  great 
Profit,  both  fir  Gentlemen  and  Yeomen,  containing  the  order  and  manner  of 
Making  of  Fish-ponds,  etc— H. 

Page  1 63. — Car  dams, — Jerome  Cardan,  an  Italian  physician,  naturalist, 
and  mathematician,  born  at  Pavia,  September  24,  1501.  He  was  a 
natural  child,  and  some  potion,  which  his  mother  took  to  procure 
abortion,  greatly  affected  his  constitution,  rendering  him  irritable, 
eccentric,  and,  notwithstanding  the  great  respect  shown  him  for  his 
learning,  unhappy.  He  was  addicted  to  gaming  and  astrology.  His 
books  (ten  volumes  folio,  Lyons,  1663)  show  great  eccentricity  of 
character  and  wildness  of  opinions.  He  cast  his  own  nativity,  and 
having  predicted  the  day  of  his  death,  starved  himself  that  his  prophecy 
might  be  true,  at  Rome,  September  ai,  1576.  In  155a  he  was  in  Great 
Britain,  when  he  cast  the  nativity  (Hawkins  says,  "  wrote  a  character  *') 
of  Edward  VI.,  and  made  some  remarkable  prognostications.  The  book 
referred  to  in  the  text  is  his  De  Subti&tate,  libri  xxi.,  Par.  1551,  8vo. 
Walton  is  quoting  through  Casaubon,  or  Topsell.  As  to  the  raining 
of  frogs,  it  might  occur,  as  in  similar  cases,  from  the  young  frogs  having 
been  taken  up  by  winds  or  water-spouts. — B. 

Page  167. — M.  B. — Who  this  was  has  not  been  discovered. 

Page  168. — Hops  and  turkeys,  etc. — Erroneously  quoted  by  Walton 
from  Baker's  Chronicles  (p.  317,  ed.  1665),  where  it  is, 

Turkeys,  Carps,  Hoppes,  Pice  or  el  and  Beer, 
Came  into  England  all  in  one  year  j 

i.e.,  the  fifteenth  year  of  Henry  VIII.  This  is,  however,  all  error. 
Pike  or  pickerel  were  the  subject  of  legal  regulations  in  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  Turkeys  were  brought  from  America  about  1521.  Hops 
were  introduced  about  1524. — B. 

Page  169. — Jovius. — Paulus  Jovius,  a  physician  and  historian,  born 
at  Como,  in  Italy.     He  wrote  his  first  work,  a  treatise,  De  Piscibus 
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Komamsy  while  studying  at  Rome,  1523.  He  afterwards  entered  the 
Church,  and  was  made  Bishop  of  Nocera.  Disappointed  of  further 
promotion,  he  retired  to  Florence,  where  he  wrote  the  history  of  his  own 
times,  from  1494  to  1544,  published  there  in  three  vols,  folio,  1556.  His 
style  is  not  inelegant,  and  he  had  a  ready  wit  5  but  he  was  credulous, 
licentious,  and  sycophantic.  He  died  1558.  He  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Paulus  Jovius,  another  Bishop  of  Nocera,  in  1586,  who  was  also  a 
man  of  letters. — B. 

Page  169. — Lake  Lurian. — Should  be  Larian.  The  modern  Lake 
Como. — B. 

Page  169. — the  elephant  is  said  to  be  two  years  in  his  dam's  belly. — 
The  period  of  gestation  is  twenty  months. — B. 

Page  170. — a  person  of  honour,  etc. — In  the  margin  of  fifth  edition 
"  Mr.  Fr.  Ru  M— conjectured  by  Nicolas  to  have  been  Francis  RufFord, 
of  Sapy,  in  Worcestershire,  who  died  about  1678,  aged  eighty-two. 

Page  1 72. — The  age  of  carps. — The  carp's  tenacity  of  life  is  very  great ; 
in  Holland  they  sometimes  suspend  them  in  a  damp  cellar  in  nets  full  of 
moss,  which  are  moistened  with  milk,  and  the  fish  not  only  live  but 
grow  fat.  All  writers  agree  in  attributing  to  them  great  longevity,  even 
to  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  years,  though,  as  Vaniere  says, 
they  become  white  with  age. — B. 

Page  179. — this  Gesner  affirms. — Dr.  Bethune  says  that  similar  stories 
are  often  told  in  America — which  we  may  well  believe. 

Page  179. — the  French  esteem  this  fish  highly. — The  bream  seems 
formerly  to  have  been  a  favourite  dish  in  England.  Sir  William  Dug- 
dale  has  preserved  a  curious  instance  of  the  great  price,  at  least  in  the 
interior  parts  of  the  kingdom,  which  it  bore  as  long  ago  as  the  7th  year 
of  Henry  V.,  when  it  was  rated  at  %od.  And  he  informs  us  that  in  the 
32nd  Henry  VI.,  1454,  "  A  pye  of  four  of  them,  in  the  expences  of  two 
men  employed  for  three  days  in  taking  them,  in  baking  them,  in  flour, 
in  spices,  and  conveying  it  from  Sutton  in  Warwickshire  to  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  at  Mydlam  in  the  North  Country,  cost  xvj/.  ij</.° — Antiquities 
of  Warwickshire,  p.  668. — N. 

Nicolas  also  quotes  the  following  pretty  lines  from  Skelton  : 

In  the  middes  a  cundite,  that  curiously  was  cast 
With  pypes  ofgolde,  engushyng  out  streames 
Ofcrtstall,  the  clerenes  these  waters  far  past 
Enswimmyng  with  roches9  bar  bits,  and  breames 
Whose  skates  ensilured  again  the  son  beames 
Englistredt  that  joyous  tt  was  to  beholde 
Than  furthermore  about  me  my  sight  I  reuolde. 
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Page  185. — From  St.  Jameses-tide  until  Bartholomew-tide. — From 
July  25  to  August  24. 

Page  186. — 'the  'tench,  the  physician  of  fishes. — That  the  tench 
possesses  healing  properties  is  a  widely  held  belief,  for  which  one  of 
Walton's  editors,  Mr.  Christopher  Davies,  seems  to  think  there  may  be 
some  slight  basis  of  feet.  "  The  skin  of  a  freshly  caught  tench  from 
clear  waters,"  he  says,  "  always  seems  to  me  to  have  a  peculiarly  cool, 
soft,  and  pleasant  feel.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment  that  pike 
will  not  feed  upon  tench." 

Sir  Harris  Nicolas  quotes  Lord  Burleigh's  papers  to  this  effect : 
u  The  perche  and  the  pike  will  agree  best  together,  and  the  pike  will 
not  hurt  the  tenche,  as  being  the  physician  of  all  freshe  water  fishe." 

Page  192.— Come,  live  with  me. — Written  by  Donne  in  imitation  of 
Marlowe.  As  printed  in  Donne* s  Poems  (1635)  it  slightly  varies  from 
Walton's  version,  reading  for 

Verse  2,  line  3.     "And  there  th'  innamour'd  fish  will  stay." 
Verse  6,  line  4.     "  Bewitch  poor  fishes  wandering  eyes." 
Verse  7,  line  4.     "  Alas,  is  wiser  far  than  I." 

Page  196. — Lob  el. — Lobel,  sometimes  called  PObel,  but  more  correctly 
Matthias  de  Lobel,  a  native  of  Lisle,  who  studied  at  Montpelier,  and 
was  a  pupil  of  Rondeletius.  He  was  eminent  as  a  physician,  and  princi- 
pally as  a  botanist.  After  travelling  extensively,  he  visited  England  by 
invitation  of  James  I.,  who  appointed  him  his  botanist  and  physician. 
He  superintended  the  Botanical  Garden  of  Lord  Zouch  at  Hackney, 
and  in  1570  published  at  London  his  Nova  Stirpium  Adversaria,  after- 
wards Plantarum  sen  Stirpium  Hsstoria,  which,  with  his  Adversaria,  was 
published  at  Antwerp,  1576.  He  wrote  some  other  works,  and  died 
1616,  aged  78.— H.&B. 

Page  196. — Gerard. — John  Gerard  was  one  of  the  first  of  our  English 
botanists,  was  by  profession  a  surgeon,  and  published,  in  1597,  an 
Herbal  in  a  large  folio,  dedicated  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh  5  and, 
two  years  after,  A  Catalogue  of  Plants,  Herbs,  &c^  to  the  number  of 
eleven  hundred,  raised  and  naturalised  by  himself  in  a  large  garden  near 
his  house  in  Holborn.    The  latter  is  dedicated  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

The  reference  is  from  book  iii.  171,  "On  the  goose  tree,  barnacle 
tree,  or  the  tree  bearing  geese,"  which  has  a  curious  woodcut. — 
H.&B. 

Page  198. — this  lamprey  that  Crassus  the  orator  (<who  kept  her) 
lamented  her  death. — Walton  alludes  to  the  story  told  in  Lord  Bacon's 
Apothegms  (215),  of  Crassus  retorting  upon  Domitius,  who  rid i ailed  him 
for  weeping  over  a  pet  murena  of  his  which  had  died — "  That's  more 
than  you  did  for  both  your  wives."     Plutarch  {De  Soler.  Anim.)  says  it 
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was  a  mullet,  and  that  Domitius  had  buried  three  wives.  The  reader 
will  perceive  the  anachronism  into  which  Walton  has  fallen  by  con- 
founding Domitius  with  the  Emperor  Domitian.  The  fish  belonged  to 
Crassus  himself.— H.  &  B. 

Page  198. — eels  .  .  .  upon  dry  ground. — Dr.  Plot,  in  his  History  of 
Staffordshire,  p.  242,  mentions  certain  waters  and  a  pool  that  were 
stocked  by  eels  that  had,  from  waters  they  liked  not,  travelled  in  arido, 
or  over  dry  land,  to  these  other. — H. 

A  well-known  fact. 

Page  198. — our  Camden  relates. — Camden's  relation  is  to  this  effect, 
viz.,  "  That  at  a  place  called  Sefton,  in  the  above  county,  upon  turning 
up  the  turf,  men  find  a  black,  deadish  water,  with  small  fishes  therein." 
— Britannia,  Lancashire.  Fuller,  who  also  reports  this  strange  fact, 
humorously  says,  "  that  the  men  of  this  place  go  a-fishing  with  spades 
and  mattocks  ; "  adding,  that  fishes  are  thus  found  in  the  country  about 
Heraclea  and  Suis,  in  Pontus. — H. 

Page  202. — the  eel  dangerous  meat. — Among  the  curious  fancies 
respecting  the  medicinal  qualities  of  the  eel,  is  one  of  Pliny's,  gravely 
vouched  for  by  Galen,  De  Remediis  Parabilibus  (iii.  p.  540,  ed.  Kiihn), 
that  wine  in  which  eels  have  been  suffocated  cures  a  habit  of  drunkenness. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  The  Salcrnian  School  of  Regimen,  we  read  1 

To  eat  of  eels  will  make  you  hoarse 

(A  learned  doctor  doth  discourse), 

But  then  *  twill  soon  relieve  the  pain, 

To  drink,  and  drink,  and  drink  again. — (88-91.) — B. 

Page  202. — as  Solomon  says  of  honey. — Proverbs  xxv.  16.  Walton 
quotes  inaccurately.  The  verse  runs  :  "  Hast  thou  found  honey  ?  eat 
so  much  as  is  sufficient  for  thee,  lest  thou  be  filled  therewith,  and 
vomit  it.** 

Page  203. — as  the  Jews  do,  to  whom  they  [eels']  are  forbidden  by  the 
law. — Levit.  xi.  9,  10  j  Deut.  xiv.  9,  10. 

Page  206. — Gasius. — Antonius  Gazius  of  Padua,  of  whom  a  short 
account  is  given  in  Moreri  (Diet.  Hist.,  edit.  Par.,  1759,  torn,  v.,  p.  113). 
His  principal  work,  to  which  Walton  alludes,  was  his  Corona  Florida 
Median*,  si*ve  De  Conser*uatione  Sanitatis,  first  published  at  Venice  in 
1 49 1,  when  he  was  only  twenty-eight  years  old,  chapters  exxx-vii., 
which  relate  to  the  qualities  of  river  fish  as  food.  He  died  in  1530,  not 
1528,  as  6ome  writers  have  asserted.  See  also  Manget,  Bibl.  Scrip. 
Meaic.y  torn.  ii.  lib.  vii. — N. 
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Page  207. — Doctor  Shelaon. — Gilbert  Sheldon  (1 598-1677).  A 
Royalist  divine,  who  was  made  Bishop  of  London  at  the  Restoration, 
and  succeeded  Juxon  (1663)  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  was 
also  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  where  he  built  the  theatre  which  goes  by  his 
name. 

Page  212. — AUamot  salt. — AUamot  is  most  probably  a  corruption  of 
Alto  Monti  in  Calabria,  where  there  is  a  salt  mine,  formerly  of  great 
value  and  much  worked,  though  now  neglected.  Even  that  acrid  salt 
could  hardly  turn  a  bleak  into  an  anchovy. — B. 

Page  212. — a  Paternoster  lint. — A  Pater-noster  line  is  a  line  of  gut  or 
twisted  hair,  on  which  are  tied,  about  eight  inches  apart,  beginning  at 
the  bottom,  three  or  more  hooks  on  snells  (or  pieces  of  gut)  about  three 
inches  or  less  long.  As  the  hooks  are  distributed  somewhat  like  the 
beads  of  a  rosary,  Hawkins  says  "  it  is  called  a  Pater-noster." — B. 

Page  218. — of  which  Diodorus  speaks. — The  famous  historian,  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus.  Walton  probably  quoted  from  The  History  of  the  World, 
by  Diodorus  Siculus  j  done  into  English  by  Mr.  (Henry)  Cogan,  1653. — B. 

Page  220. — Phineas  Fletcher. — In  the  first  edition  Walton  wrote 
"  Phineas  Fletcher,  who,  in  his  Purple  bland,  has  so  excellently  imitated 
our  Spenser's  Faerie  Queen"  Phineas  Fletcher  belonged  to  a  poetical 
family  5  his  father,  Dr.  Giles  Fletcher,  was,  according  to  Wood,  "  a 
learned  man  and  excellent  poet  5 "  his  brother  Giles  was  the  author  of 
Ckrisfs  Victory  and  Triumph  j  so  that  Benlowes,  in  his  commendatory 
verses  to  Phineas,  well  says  : 

Thou  art  a  poet  born,  who  know  thee  know  it  5 
Thy  brother,  sire,  thy  very  name's  a  poet. 

He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  and  beneficed  with  the 
living  of  Hilgay,  Norfolk.  His  first  production  was  SiceHdes,  a  Pisca- 
tory, which  he  wrote  about  1 614,  but  did  not  publish  until  163 1,  when 
it  appeared  without  his  name  "  as  it  hath  been  acted  in  King's  College, 
Cambridge,"  +to.  The  scene  of  it  is  laid  in  Sicily.  In  1632  he  pub- 
lished a  small  prose  treatise,  12 mo.,  De  Literatis  Antique  Britamn*, 
having  special  reference  to  Cambridge  5  and  in  1633,  The  Purple  Island, 
with  Piscatorie  Eclogues,  and  other  Poetic  all  Miscellanies,  by  P.  F. 
Printed  by  the  Printers  to  the  Uni<versitie  0/ Cambridge,  +to.  Tie  Purple 
bland  is  a  poetical  description,  in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  of  the  human 
anatomy,  and  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  his  subject,  it  shows 
much  poetical  skill,  while  some  passages  occur  in  it  of  no  small  merit 
His  Piscatorie  Eclogues,  less  elaborate,  are  very  pleasing,  as  are  some  of 
his  miscellanies.    The  quotation  in  the  text  is  from  the  third,  fifth,  and 
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sixth  verses  of  the  Xllth  (last)  canto  of  The  Purple  Island.  Walton  has 
used  his  wonted  freedom  in  altering  his  author,  thus  :  where  the  original 
has,  "  His  bed  of  wool  yields,"  Sec,  our  author  writes,  "  His  bed  more 
safe  than  soft,"  &c.  Fletcher  also  wrote,  "  Never  his  humble  house  or 
state  torment  him  : "  and  his  last  line  is, 

And  when  he  dies,  green  turfs  with  grassie  tomb  content  him. 

The  Piscatory  Eclogues  were  republished  with  a  preface  and  illustrative 
notes,  by  Alex.  Fraser  Tytler  (afterwards  Lord  Woodhouselee),  at 
Edinburgh,  1771,  duo.  Not  only  in  the  Eclogues,  but  throughout  his 
writings,  Fletcher's  angling  propensities  are  discoverable. — B. 

Page  221. — an  old  catch. — This  song  is  given  in  the  first  edition  with 
the  music  for  a  treble  and  a  bass,  composed,  probably  at  the  request  of 
Walton,  by  Henry  Lawes,  an  eminent  musician,  master  of  music  to 
Charles  I.,  and  composer  of  the  music  of  Milton's  Comus,  as  it  was  per- 
formed at  Ludlow  Castle,  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater.  It 
is  proper  to  add,  that  Walton  is  mistaken  in  calling  it  an  "  Old  Ketch  " 
(i6t  ed.) ;  for  it  is  not  a  catch,  but  rather  in  the  style  of  a  madrigal 
(Major).— B. 

Page  221. — six  verses  in  praise  of  music. — These  verses  were  taken, 
with  some  small  variations,  from  Select  Ayres  and  Dialogues  (already 
referred  to),  where  they  have  the  signature,  W.  D.  Knight,  which  I  take 
to  signify  that  they  were  written  by  Sir  William  Davenant. — H. 

Page  229. — the  Rosicrucians. — A  famous  brotherhood  of  mystics  and 
"  occultists,"  as  we  now  phrase  it,  supposed  to  have  been  founded  at  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  one  Christian  Rosenkranz,  and  first 
known  to  the  world  by  the  publication  of  Tama  Fraternitatis  Laudabilis 
Ordinis  Rosacrucis  in  16 14,  and  Confessio  Fraternitatis,  etc^  1617.  The 
Rosicrucians  figured  largely  in  the  skull-  and  cross-bones  romanticism 
fashionable  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  but  Bulwer's  famous  novel 
Zanoni  was  their  first  serious  treatment  in  imaginative  literature.  Of 
late  years  Madame  Blavatsky,  with  her  Indian  theosophy,  may  be  said 
to  have  completed  their  popularisation. 

Page  230. — Mr.  Margrarve. — In  the  first  edition  Piscator  says  :  "To 
that  purpose  I  will  go  with  you  either  to  Charles  Brandons  (near  to  the 
Sivan  in  Golding  Lane),  or  to  Mr.  Fletcher's  in  the  Court,  which  did 
once  belong  to  Dr.  Nvwel,  the  Dean  of  PauVs,  that  I  told  you  was  a 
good  man,  and  a  good  Fisher  j  it  is  hard  by  the  West  end  of  Saint 
PauTs  Church  ;  they  be  both  honest  men  and  will  fit  an  angler  with 
what  tackling  hee  wants.  Vtat.  Then,  good  Master,  let  it  be  at  Charles 
Brandon"  Sec.    In  the  second  edition,  after  speaking  of  Fletcher,  our 
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author  adds  :  "  But  if  you  would  have  choice  hooks,  I  will  one  day 
walk  with  you  to  Charles  Kerbye*s  in  Harp  alley  in  Shoe  Lane,  who  is 
the  roost  exact  and  best  hook-maker  that  the  nation  affords." 

Why  Walton  left  Kirby's  name  out  of  his  last  edition  is  beyond  our 
conjecture,  for  he  was  not  dead  at  the  time  j  in  the  first  edition  of  The 
Angler's  Fade  Mecum  (Chet ham's),  1681,  there  is  an  advertisement, 
"  The  choicest  hooks  are  made  by  Mr.  Charles  Kirby  in  Globe  Court  in 
Shoe  Lane,  London  5 **  and  in  the  third  edition  of  the  same  work  there 
is  another  advertisement  of  Will.  Browne  at  the  sign  of  the  Fish  in 
Black  Horse  alley,  near  Fleet  street,  u  who  selleth  all  sorts  of  Fishing 
Tackle,  also  Charles  Kirby's  hooks,  &c.,**  to  which  is  added  :  "  Note, 
That  Kirby's  hooks  are  known  by  the  fineness  of  the  wyer  and  strength, 
and  many  shops  sell  counterfeits  of  his,  which  proves  prejudicial  to  the 
user.**  It  is  said  that  Kirby  learnt  the  secret  of  tempering  the  steel  for 
his  hooks  from  the  celebrated  Prince  Rupert.  This  is  probable,  as  the 
prince  was  much  given  to  practical  science,  among  other  evidences  of 
which  was  his  discovery  of  mezzotint  engraving  from  seeing  a  soldier 
scraping  a  rusty  musket  barrel — B. 

Page  238. — Matthiolus. — Peter  Andrew  Matthiolus,  an.  eminent 
physician,  born  at  Sienna,  Tuscany,  1501.  He  is  best  known  by  his 
commentaries  on  the  Materia  Meaica  of  Dioscorides,  in  which  he  dis- 
played great  talent,  though,  as  Sprengel  observes  (in  the  preface  to  his 
edition  of  Dioscorides),  he  was  not  altogether  free  from  the  errors  of  his 
age.  The  work  to  which  Walton  refers  is,  probably,  EpistoU  Medici- 
nates,  Prag.,  1561.  He  died  of  the  plague  at  Trent,  1577.  He  must 
not  be  confounded  with  Matthiolus  of  Padua,  1490,  who  wrote  Ars 
Numeratwa. — B. 

Page  241. — Dr.  Heylin's  Geography. — The  title  of  Heylin's  work  is 
Cosmography,  originally  published  as  a  small  octavo,  with  the  title  of 
Microcosmos,  or  a  Little  Description  of  the  Great  World  $  enlarged  to  4to, 
Oxford,  1622,  1633,  and  afterwards  to  a  large  folio — Cosmography  in 
Four  Books,  containing  the  Chorographie  and  Historic  of  the  whole  World, 
and  all  the  Principal  Kingdoms,  Provinces,  Seas  and  Isles  thereof,  i6$%-6±, 
*66,  '82.  Walton  has  copied  verbatim,  from  the  latter  work,  the  whole 
passage  beginning,  "  The  chief  is  Thamisis,"  to  the  end  of  Michael 
Drayton's  Sonnet. 

Peter  Heylin  was  born  in  1600,  and  early  distinguished  himself  by 
his  talents  and  learning,  taking  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  his 
twentieth  year,  and  of  D.D.  in  1633.  Deprived  of  his  church  prefer- 
ments, he  lived  some  time  in  studious  retirement,  until  at  the  Restoration 
he  received  his  preferments  again,  but  never  rose  higher  than  sub-Dean 
of  Westminster,  and  died  in  1662.  He  was  a  very  voluminous  writer 
and  a  keen  controversialist.  His  learning  was  very  great,  and  his  talents 
remarkable,  but,  as  Wood  observes,  "  He  was  too  much  of  a  party  man 
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to  be  an  historian,  and  equally  an  enemy  to  Popery  and  Puritanism." 
To  what  extent  he  carried  his  notions  may  be  inferred  from  the  high 
favour  in  which  he  stood  with  Laud,  and  the  feet  of  his  having 
determined  in  the  negative  the  two  questions,  "Whether  the  Church  is 
ever  invisible  ? "  and  "  Whether  the  Church  can  err  ? "  From  his 
Polemical  histories  of  Episcopacy  and  Presbyterianism,  he  deserves  the 
epithet  not  seldom  applied  to  him  of <{  uncandid."— - B. 

Page  243. — a  German  Poet. — Who  this  German  poet  was,  has  not 
been  discovered.     Heylin  gives  three  lines  : 

Tot  compos,  syhvas,  tot  regia  tecta,  tot  hortos, 

Artifici  excultos  dextra,  tot  vidimus  arces 

Ut  nunc  Ausonio  Thamisis  cum  Ti bride  certet. — N. 

Page  245. — Grotius  {in  Ms  "  Sop/torn  "). 

Of  Artificial  meat,  so  many  dishes. 
The  several  kinds  unknown  to  Nile  of  Fishes, 
Strange  beasts  from  Africk,  which  yet  want  a  name, 
And  birds  which  from  the  Arabian  desert  came. — 
Grotius.   His  Sophompaneas  or  Joseph,  a  tragedy,  by  Francis  Gold- 
smith, Esq.,  12 mo,  Lond.,  1652. — N. 

Page  246. — Doctor  LebauU. — Walton  refers  to  Maison  Rustique;  or, 
The  Country  Farmer,  CompyUd  in  the  French  Tongue  by  Charles  Stevens 
and  John  Liebault,  Doctors  of  Physicke,  and  Translated  into  English  by 
Richard  Surfiet,  Practitioner  in  Physicke,  Lond.,  161 6,  fol.,  from  which 
this  chapter  is  entirely  derived. 

Page  259. — Caussin. — Nicholas  Caussin,  a  Jesuit,  born  at  Troyes, 
1583,  who  gained  quite  a  reputation  as  a  preacher  and  writer.  He  was 
Confessor  to  Louis  XIII.,  and  though  a  person  of  probity  and  courage, 
failed  in  address  to  keep  his  place  at  that  tempestuous  court.  Taking 
the  part  of  the  Queen  Mother  against  Richelieu,  he  was  banished  by 
that  minister  to  Bretagne,  After  the  Cardinal's  death,  he  returned  to 
Paris,  where  he  died,  1651.  He  wrote  several  works  in  Latin  and 
French,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  was,  La  Cour  Sainte,  en  Cinq  livres 
(the  best  and  most  complete  edition,  1664)  ;  which  was  translated  into 
English  :  The  Holy  Court,  in  Three  Tomes,  Written  in  French  by  Nicholas 
Caussin,  S.Ly  Translated  into  English  by  Sr.  T  //.,  1634,  fol.  It  is  a 
book  of  morality  written  in  an  affected  style,  though  not  destitute  of 
merit,  and  was  accused  of  having  more  reference  to  French  politics  than 
religion.  It  had  a  great  run,  was  often  reprinted,  and  rendered  into 
various  languages.  It  ranks  at  present  with  Le  Pedagogue  Chretien,  and 
Les  Sept  Trompettes.  1  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  sentence  quoted 
by  Walton  in  either  the  French  or  English  versions,  both  of  which  are 
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in  my  collection.  Walton  may  have  quoted  incorrectly  from  memory  j 
and,  perhaps,  himself  deserves  the  merit  of  condensing  Caussin's  meaning 
into  the  excellent  aphorism  which  he  gives  j  as  there  is  a  long,  laboured 
passage  to  the  same  effect  in  the  fifth  section  of  The  Statesman,  entitled, 
w  Sage  Precepts  drawn  out  of  the  monuments  of  the  divine  Agathopo&s" — B. 

Page  259. — /  have  heard  a  grave  divine  say. — Dr.  Donne,  as  a 
reverend  and  learned  friend  of  mine  informs  me. — Moses  Browne. 
His  admired  spiritual  father,  Dr.  Donne,  in  his  Sermons. — N. 

Page  260. — some  say  written  by  Sir  Harry  Wotton — In  the  first  and 
second  editions  Walton  wrote,  u  some  say  written  by  Dr.  D.  (Donne)  :  ** 
u  But  let  them  be  writ  by  whom  they  will,  he  that  writ  them  had  a 
brave  soul,  and  must  needs  be  possest  with  happie  thoughts,  at  the  time 
of  their  composure ;  *  and  I  hope  he  was  an  Angler '  (second  edition)." 
Hannah  says  :  "  With  this  account  agrees  the  title  of  a  copy  in  MS. 
Ashm.,  38,  Dr.  Donne's  Malediction  to  the  Worlde. 

Raleigh  and  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  have  been  suggested  as  the  authors, 
and  tradition  is  strongly  in  support  of  Raleigh's  authorship.  Dr.  Bethune 
thinks  the  evidence  against  its  being  as  late  as  Wotton,  and  thinks  it 
may  be  Raleigh's,  though,  as  he  says,  the  last  verse  does  not  bear  out 
the  story  that  he  wrote  it  in  the  Tower  shortly  before  his  execution. 

Page  264. — as  St.  Austin  in  his  a  Cortfissions."~-Book  4,  chap.  3. 
The  passage  to  which  Walton  alludes  will  be  found  in  a  translation  of 
the  Life  of  St.  Augustine,  printed  for  John  Crook,  and  sold  at  the  sign  of 
the  Ship,  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  1660,  lib.  9,  cap.  3. — N. 

Page  265. — the  blessing  of  St.  Peter* s  Master  be  with  mine. — A 
Protestant  version  of  the  blessing  at  the  end  of  the  Berners'  Treatyse  : 
"  and  all  those  that  done  after  this  rule,  shall  have  the  blessynge  of  god 
and  Saynt  Petyr,  whyche  he  theyme  graunte,  that  wyth  his  preycyous 
blood  us  bought.'" — 6. 

Page  277. — My  most  worthy  father. — The  alchemists  »ised  to  call 
their  disciples  "  sons,"  and  Ben  Jonson's  adopted  "  sons  '*  are  famous.  It 
is  likely  that  Cotton  was  thinking  of  Jonson. 

Page  283. — Ashborn. — Ashbourne  is  thirteen  miles  west  of  Derby, 
situated  on  a  tributary  of  the  Dove,  a  tiny  brook  called  Henmore. 
Dr.  Johnson  used  to  stop  there,  and  Ham  Valley  is  supposed  to  be 
referred  to  in  Rasselas. 

Brelsfbrd. — Brailsford  is  six  miles  S.E.  of  Ashbourne. 

Page  286. — the  brook  before  us. — This  would  be  the  brook  that  now 
flows  through  Osmaston  Park.    See  map,  page  282. 
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Page  291. — Spittle  Hill. — The  old  road,  now  only  a  lane.  The  new 
road  breaks  off  one  and  a  half  miles  before  Ashbourne,  and  meets  the 
old  road  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 

Page  291. — Henmore. — At  that  time  it  was  commonly  called  Hen- 
more,  because  it  flowed  through  Henmoor;  but  its  proper  name  is 
Schoo-brook.  See  a  singular  contest  for  the  right  of  fishing  in  this 
brook,  as  reported  in  Burrows,  2279  :  Richard  Hayne,  Esq.,  of  Ash- 
bourne vs.  Uriah  Cordon,  Esq.,  of  Clifton. — Bagster. 

According  to  Shipley  and  Fitzgibbon,  True  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Fly- 
Fishing,  Trolling,  etc.,  as  Practised  in  the  Dove,  etc.,  London,  1838,  this 
"  pretty  little  brook,  now  called  Compton-brook,  and  formerly  the  Schoo 
or  Henmore,  and,  in  times  gone  by,  celebrated  for  the  excellent  quality 
of  its  trout,  runs  irregularly  on  the  south  of  the  town/' — B. 

Page  292. — the  Talbot. — The  inn  stood  in  the  market-place,  and  till 
about  sixty  years  since  was  the  first  inn  at  Ashbourne.  About  that 
time,  a  wing  was  divided  off  for  a  private  dwelling,  and  the  far-famed 
Talbot  reduced  to  an  inferior  pot-house,  and  continued  thus  degraded 
until  the  year  1786,  when  it  was  totally  demolished  by  Mr.  Langdale, 
then  a  builder  in  that  town,  who  erected  a  very  handsome  structure  on 
that  site. — N. 

Page  295. — Bently  Brook. — Bentley  Brook  is  a  narrow,  swift  stream, 
a  mile  beyond  Ashbourne  by  the  road. 

Page  295. —  the  river  Dove. — Sir  Oswald  Moseley  says  :  "The  Dove 
wat  so  called  from  the  British  word  '  dwfr  *  (water)  ;  and  the  Derwent, 
from  'dwrV  and  'gwin'  (white),  i.e.,  white  water." 

Drayton,  in  his  Poly  Olbion  (Twelfth  Song),  makes  the  Dove  the 
"  darling  "  of  Moreland — 

because  the  daintie  grass 
That  grows  upon  his  banks  all  others  doth  surpass. 

Cotton  celebrates  his  favourite  river  in  his  Wonders  of  the  Peake, 
thus  1 

The  silver  Dove  (how  pleasant  is  that  name  /) 

Runs  through  a  vale  high-crested  cliffs  o'er  shade 

(By  her  fair  progress  only  pleasant  made) ; 

But  with  so  svjtft  a  torrent  in  her  course 

As  spurs  the  nymph,  flies  from  her  native  source 

To  seek  whafs  there  denfd,  the  sun's  warm  beams, 

And  to  embrace  Trent* s  prouder  swelling  streams. 
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In  this  so  craggy  ill  contrived  a  nook. 
Of  this  our  tittle  world,  this  pretty  brook, 
Alas  !  'tis  all  the  recompense  I  share 
For  all  the  intemperances  of  the  air, 
Perpetual  winter,  endless  solitude, 
Or  the  society  of  men  so  rude, 
That  it  is  ten  times  worse.    Thy  murmurs,  Dove 
Or  humor  of  lovers  :  or  men  fall  in  love 
With  thy  bright  beauties,  and  thy  fair  blue  eyes 
Wound  tike  the  Parthian  while  the  Shooter  flies. 
Of  all  fair  Thetis*  daughters  none  so  bright, 
So  pleasant  none  to  taste,  none  to  the  sight — 
None  yields  the  gentle  angler  such  delight : 
To  which  the  bounty  of  her  stream  is  such 
As  only  with  a  swtft  and  transient  touch 
T*  enrich  her  sterile  borders  as  she  glides, 
And  force  sweet  flowers  from  their  marble  sides. 

Cotton  has  this  further  praise  of  the  Dove  : 

Oh !  my  beloved  Nymph  !  fair  Dove, 
Princess  of  Rivers,  how  I  love 
Upon  thy  flowery  banks  to  tie, 

And  view  thy  silver  stream, 

When  gilded  by  a  summer's  beam, 
And  in  it  all  thy  wanton  fry 
Playing  at  liberty  $ 

And  with  my  Angle  upon  them, 
The  au  of  treachery 

I  ever  learn  d  to  practise  and  to  try  ! — B. 

Page  297. — Know  you  whence  this  river  Trent  derives  its  name?— 
Drayton  thus  gives  the  reason  of  the  name  "  Trent" 

A  more  than  usual  fower  did  in  that  name  consist, 
Which  thirty  doth  import,  by  which  she  thus  divined, 
There  should  be  found  in  her  of  fishes  thirty  kind  j 
And  thirty  abbeys  great,  in  places  fat  and  ranke, 
Should  in  succeeding  time  be  builded  on  her  banke ; 
And  thirty  sever  ale  streams  from  many  a  sundry  way, 
Unto  her  greatness  should  their  watery  tribute  pay. 

It  is  probable  that  all  these  reasons  for  the  name  are  wrong,  and 
that  it  was  given  to  the  river  before  the  Latin  word  was  known  in 
Britain. — B. 
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Page  301. — What's  here  the  sign  of  a  bridge? — The  road  from  the 
"  Dog  and  Partridge  "  to  Milldale,  where  they  cross  the  bridge,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  way  is  a  cart  track,  and  is  only  traceable  down 
the  steep  side  of  Hanson  Toot.    See  page  326. 

The  course  of  the  road  through  Alstonfield  has  been  changed.  It 
originally  ran  to  the  south  of  the  church  and,  joining  the  present  road 
past  the  Tillage,  soon  turned  off  to  the  right,  across  what  are  now  fields  ; 
and  joined  the  Dove  again  below  Beresford  Hall. 

Page  302. — Tom  Coriate. — Tom  Coriate,  frequently  spoken  of  by  the 
writers  of  that  period,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  born  in  1577,  and 
educated  at  Oxford  j  after  which  he  was  received  into  the  family  of 
Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  where  his  eccentricities,  pedantry,  and  vanity 
made  him,  as  Anthony  Wood  says,  "  the  whetstone  of  all  the  wits  of 
that  age."  In  1608  he  travelled  over  almost  all  Europe  on  foot,  and 
walked  900  miles  with  one  pair  of  shoes  which  he  got  mended  at 
Zurich  ;  and,  on  his  return,  published  an  account  of  his  travels,  which 
he  called  Crudities,  4*0.,  161 1.  The  work  is  full  of  extravagant  stories 
and  egotistical  absurdities ;  and  was  recommended  by  verses  from  Ben 
Jonson,  Harrington,  Inigo  Jones,  Drayton,  and  others.  Delighted  with 
the  success  of  his  book,  he  determined  to  travel  ten  years  more,  and  set 
out  in  1 612.  He  visited  Constantinople,  Egypt,  the  Levant,  and  pene- 
trated into  Persia,  and  the  dominions  of  the  Great  Mogul.  At  Surat,  a 
flux,  occasioned  by  a  debauch  on  sack,  carried  him  off  in  16 17.  During 
his  absence  some  letters  were  published,  in  16 16,  as  from  him,  but 
bearing  strong  marks  of  having  been  written  by  some  other  hand,  or 
hands,  to  ridicule  him.  Prefixed  to  them  is  an  epigram  called  "  His 
Parallel  with  Erasmus  "  : 

Erasmus  did  tn  praise  of  folly  write, 
And  Cory  ate  doth  in  his  self-praise  endite. 

And  under  a  wood-cut  of  him  riding  an  elephant : 

Loe  heere  the  wooden  Image  of  our  wits  ; 
Borne  in  first  travaile  on  the  back  of  nits, 
But  now  on  elephants,  etc. 
O  what  will  he  ride  when  his  years  expire  ? 
The  world  must  ride  him  or  he  will  all  retire. 

Purchas,  in  his  Pilgrimage,  Part  I.,  book  fifth,  chap.  vii.  5,  6  (and 
not,  as  Hawkins  says,  book  fourth,  chap,  xvii.,  where  no  mention  is 
made  of  him),  cites  from  the  letters  published  in  161 7,  and  calls  Coryate, 
"  the  world's  great  foot  post."  The  passage  referred  to  occurs  in  his 
Crudities,  in  "  a  character  of  the  author,"  on  the  reverse  of  b.  1. — B. 


454  Notes 

Page  303. — a  very  pretty  church. — The  church  is  that  of  AlstonfieM. 
It  was  Cotton's  parish  church.     See  pages  330,  339,  and  357. 

Page  304. — here  appears  the  house. — Beresford  Hall,  Charles  Cotton's 
seat,  demolished  about  forty  years  ago.    See  illustrations. 

Page  304. — Walton  s  chamber. — It  seems  uncertain  which  Walton's 
chamber  was.  An  illustration  is  given  on  p.  361.  The  authority  is 
given  in  the  List  of  Illustrations. 

Page  308. — the  little  fishing-house. — Cotton,  in  his  "  Epistle  to  John 
Brad  aha  w,  Esq.,*1  printed  in  his  Posthumous  Poems,  thus  alludes  to  his 
Fishing-house  : 

My  River  still  through  the  same  channel  glides 
Clear  from  the  tumult,  sat,  and  dirt  of  tides, 
And  my  poor  fishing-house,  my  seats  best  grace, 
Stands  firm  andfatthfull  in  the  selfsame  place, 
I  left  it  four  months  since,  and  ten  to  one 
I  go  a-fishing  ere  two  days  are  gone. — N. 

Page  331. — If  any  man  such  praises  have — from  Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
Arcadia,  Book  i.,  which  reads, 

For  if  my  man  must  praises  have, 
What  then  must  1,  that  keep  the  knave  T 

Page  340. — Isabella  coloured. — Isabella,  spezie  di  colore  che  partecipa 
del  bianco  e  digiallo.  Altierfs  Dictionary.  A  kind  of  whitish  yellow, 
or  as  some  say,  a  buff  colour  a  little  soiled. 

How  it  came  by  this  name  will  appear  from  the  following  anecdote, 
for  which  I  am  obliged  to  a  very  ingenious  and  learned  lady.  The 
Archduke  Albertus,  who  had  married  the  Infanta  Isabella,  daughter  of 
Philip  II.  ot  Spain,  with  whom  he  had  the  Low  Countries  in  dowry,  in 
the  year  1602,  having  determined  to  lay  siege  to  Ostend,  then  in  the 
possession  of  the  heretics,  his  pious  princess,  who  attended  him  in  that 
expedition,  made  a  vow,  that  until  it  was  taken,  she  would  not  change 
her  clothes.  Contrary  to  expectation,  as  the  story  says,  it  was  three 
years  before  the  place  was  reduced,  in  which  time  her  highness's  linen 
had  acquired  the  above  mentioned  hue. — H. 
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Anglers    Calendar  for  January 

{Some  Salmon  Fishing  very  welcome  to  the  hardiest  Anglers 
after  the  Close  Time) 

I     Edmund  Burke,  statesman,  orator,  writer  :  when  a  ichoolboy  an  angler  in  the 

Gresse,  Kildare,  born  1730. 
3     Charles  R.  Maturin,  writer  and  trout  angler,  died  1842. 

Eliot  Warburton,  writer  (•*  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross"  etc.),  and  trout 
angler,  died  1852. 

6  James  Smith,  angler  and  writer.     J  err  old  said  "  Rejected  Addresses  "  was 

suggested  by  a  Darenth  trout,  died  1 840. 
John  Dennis  (or  Dennys),  writer,  died  1734.    [See  u  Musa  Piscatrix " 

7  Robert  Nicoll,  poet  and  excellent  angler,  born  18 14. 
Allan  Ramsay,  poet,  fisherman,  born  171 5. 

9     Major,  publisher  of  u  The  Compleat  Angler"  died  1849. 
to     Salmon  fishing  opens  on  Halladale,  Strathy,  Naver,  Borgie,  Helmsdale,  Thurso, 
Hope,  Polla. 
Linnjeus,  naturalist,  died  1778. 
Thomas  (Lord)  Erskine,  advocate,  scholar,  and  angler,  born  1749. 

11  George  Washington  (General),  angler,  1st  President  U.S.A.,  born  1732. 
Edward  Jesse,  naturalist  and  angler,  born  1780. 

E.  Marston,  ("  The  Amateur  Angler"),  born  1825. 

12  Robert  Offley  Ashburton  Crewe  Milnes,  Earl  of  Crewe,  born  1858. 

14  Salmon  fishing  opens  on  Toy. 

Dr.  George  Berkeley,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  philosopher,  and  advocate  of"  Tar- 
water  Cure"  and  fish-diet  and  fish-culture  in  South  (Irish)  Blackwaters, 
died  1753. 

Henry  Mackenzie,  writer  and  angler,  died  1831. 

George  Selwyn  Marryat,  soldier,  sportsman,  naturalist,  and  perfect  angler, 
died  1896. 

Dr.  John  Wolcot,  died  1 8 1 9.     [See  u  Musa  Piscatrix." 

1 5  Thomas  Crofton  Croker,  writer  of  legends,  and  good  trout  angler,  born  1 798 . 
Edmund  Spenser,  poet,  who  celebrates  the  Awin-dhu  (the  Blackwater),  which 

runs  close  by  the  Castle  Kilcolman,  where  he  wrote  most  of  the  "  Faerie 
Queen,"  died  1599. 

1 7  John  Ray,  naturalist,  observer  of,  and  recorder  of  the  habits  offish,  died  1705. 

18  Henry  Austin  Dowon,  poet,  born  1840.     [See  u  Musa  Piscatrix" 
20     Richard  Le  Gallienne,  born  1866. 

Bishop  Sanderson,  died  1663.     WALTON  wrote  his  life, 
22     Robert  Burns  ("a  chieVs  amangye  takin1  notes"),  born  1759. 
James  Hogg  ("The  Ettrick  Shepherd "),  born  1772. 
Dan  Maclisk,  artist  ,•  in  boyhood  an  angler  in  the  Dripsey,  Cork,  born  18 11. 

26  General  Gordon,  soldier  and  angler,  died  1885. 

27  John  James  Audubon,  American  naturalist,  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to 

draw  attention  to  the  Black  Bass  as  a  sporting  fish  in  American  waters, 
died  1851. 

28  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  died  16 12. 

Sir  William  Beechey,  painter  and  angler,  and  instructor  in  both  arts  of  his 

son  the  Admiral,  died  1839. 
General  Gordon,  soldier  and  angler,  bom  1833. 

30  Walter  Sayage  Landor,  scholar,  and  writer  in  prose  and  verse,  and  angler 

in  Usk  and  other  Western  rivers,  born  1755. 

3 1  Salmon  fishing  opens  Coquet,   Tweed,  the  Shetland  rivers,  and  in  the  Irish 

districts  of  Dublin,  IVaterford,  Limerick,  Galway,  Connemara,  Ballinakill, 
BaUina,  Sligo,  Letterkenny,  and  Bally  castle. 


Anglers'   Calendar  for  February 

("  Spring "  Salmon  Fishing  thought  to  be  at  the  best.,     Trout 

Angling  not  yet  very  good,  except  in  a  few  Irish 

rivers.     Pike  Fishing  still  good.) 

i     Salmon  angling  opens  Avon  and  Stour,  Teify,  Cloddy,  and  in  Lismore 
and  Skibbereen  districts ;  trout  fishing  on  Toff  and  Ely. 
Edward  Donovan,  naturalist,  angler,  died  1837. 

2  Salmon  angling  opens  Dundalk  district. 

3  Gervase  Mark  ham,  buried  1636-7  (born  about  1568). 

10  James  Smith,  comic  writer  and  collaborates  with  Ms  brother 

Horace,  born  1775. 

1 1  Macvey  Napier,  editor,  in  early  life  an  ardent  angler,  died  1847. 

1 2  Salmon  angling  opens  Drogheda  district. 

Edward  Forbes, naturalist,  "mayfly  "  angler  on  Lough  Derg,  Ireland, 
born  1815. 

13  Samuel  Phelps,  bom  1804. 

Lord    Randolph    Churchill,  statesman,  sportsman,  and  keen 
angler,  born  1849. 

14  Salmon  angling  commences  Ayron,  Cork  district  j  and  trout  fishing, 

Usk,  Chvyd,  Elwy,  Dart,  Dee. 
Thomas  Tod  Stoddart,  writer  and  angler,  born   18 10.     [See 
"  Musa  Piscatrix." 

1 5  Salmon  angling  begins  Eden,  Add,  Aray,  Eckaig,  North  and  South 

Esk,  ryne,  Ruel,  Shir  a,  Eden,  and  rivers  of  Bute. 
John  Philips  (the  cider  poet),  author  of  "The  Splendid  Shilling,*' 
dud  1708. 

17  Will  1  am  Coll i  n  s,  painter  and  angler,  died  1 847 . 

1 8  Thomas  Satchell,  publisher  and  Walton  Bibliographer,  born  1 830. 

19  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  geologist.    "In  Russia  I  felt  how  much 

I  had  lost  in  forgetting  what  I  knew  of  angling  when  a  boy,** 

born  1792. 
2 1     John  Pettie,  painter  and  angler,  died  1893. 
24.     Salmon  angling  opens  Girvan,  Bervie,  Carradale,  fleet,  Garnock, 

Inner,  Iorsa,  Irvine,  Laggan,  Luce,  Lorn,  Upe,  Tthan,  Annan, 

Stinchar,  Nith,  and  the  rivers  of  Orkney,  Uist,  and  Harris. 
25     George  Don,  naturalist  and  angler,  died  1856. 
Charles  Lamb  ("Elia"),  born  1775. 

27  Lord  William  Bentinck,   Viceroy,  successful  salmon  angler  in 

Erne  at  BaUyshannon,  born  1802. 

28  Trout  fishing  begins  Teify,  Avon,  Erne,  Eden,  Ogmore,  Chvyd,  Elwy, 

Dart ;  salmon  fishing  Dart,  Yorkshire  and  BaUyshannon  district. 

29  Rev.  Charles  Kincsley,  writer  and  keen  angler,  died  i860. 

[See «« Musa  Piscatrix.'* 
In  this  month  (date  not  recorded),   1633,  died  "  Sweet  George 
Herbert,"  the  poet  whose  life  Walton  wrote-,  also  Charles 
Cotton  (1687),  whose  writings  and  name  are  perpetuated  by 
his  connection  with  Izaak  Walton. 


Anglers    Calendar  for  March 

1  Season  opens  for  salmon  fishing  on  Exe,  Lune,  Seiout  ,•  for  trout  on  Severn, 

Cloddy  Seiout,  Wye,  Towey,  Lune,  Kent,  Wear. 

2  Season  opens  for  salmon  and  trout  on  Teign. 
Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  born  1544* 

3  Season  opens  for  trout  on  Coquet, 

George  Herbert,  poet,  was  buried  1633.     IZAAK.  WALTON  wrote  Ms 
life. 

4  Percy  Bayle  St.  John,  writer  and  angler,  born  1821 
8     W.  Sowrey  Gilpin,  angler  and  landscape  painter. 

10     Derwent,  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  opens  for  salmon  and  trout. 
Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  born  1799. 

13  Thomas  Westwood,  poet  and  angler,  died  1888. 

14  Salmon  angling  commences  Wexford  district. 

The  Hon.  Daines  Barrington,  angler,  naturalist,  and  correspondent  of  White 
of  Selbome,  died. 

15  Salmon  angling  opens  Towey,  Eden,  Camel,  and  Fowey;  trout  Ouse,  Yorkshire, 

and  Ayron. 

16  Salmon  season  opens  Bantry  district. 

Supposed  birthday,  1388,  of  Dame  Juliana  Bemers,  writer  of  "Ye  Booke  of 

Te  Angle" 
John  Bright,  orator,  statesman  and  angler,  born  18 11. 

17  John  Pirns,  artist  and  angler,  born  1839. 

18  Grovbr  Cleveland,  President  U.S.A.,  angler,  born  1837. 

19  Walton  and  Cotton  Club  founded  18 17,  re-established  1840. 
21      Trout  fishing  commences  Tyne. 

Francis  Francis,  angler,  writer,  sportsman,  bom  1822. 

23  William  Greenwell,  Canon  of  Durham,  archaeologist,  trout  and  salmon 

fisher,  inventor  of  u  GreenwelV  s  Glory"  born  1820. 

24  Walton  and  Cotton  Club,  Cambridge,  founded  1825. 
William  Morris,  poet,  printer,  pointer,  and  angler,  born  1834. 

27  William  Q.  Orchardson,  R.A.,  painter  and  angler,  born  at  Edinburgh, 
John  Bright,  orator  and  angler,  died  1889. 

28  Captain  Coram,  angler  and  philanthropist,  died  1751. 
Edward  Jesse,  naturalist  and  angler,  died  1868. 

29  William  Senior  ("Red  Spinner*'),  voluminous  writer  of  books,  pressman,  and 

angler,  born  1839. 

30  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  minor  poet,  angler,  diplomatist,  and  provost  of  Eton. 

Born  at  Boughton  Hall,  Kent,      hsaak  Walton   was  his  friend  and 
biographer.     [See*"  Musa  Piscatrix." 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  biographer  of  Walton  and  Cotton,  and  editor  of  1760 
edition  ofuCompleat  Angler,"  bom  17 19. 

3 1  Salmon  angling  opens  on  Dee  (English),  Kent,  Leven,  Taw,  Towridge,  and  in 

Kenmare  district  and  Killarney  district,  also  on  Ouse,  and  Nene ;   trout 

fishing  opens  on  Avon  and  Stour. 
Dr.  Donne,  poet,  friend,  and  comtemporary  of  Izaak  Walton,  who  contributed 

to  Donne's  biography,  died  1632.     [See  "Musa  Piscatrix" 
Andrew  Lang,  writer  and  angler,  born  1844.     [See  "Musa  Piscatrix." 


Angler?   Calendar  for  April 

I     Ouse  (Sussex),  Usk  and  Rumney,  also  Londonderry  {district),  open 

fir  angling.     Trout  fishing  in  Thames  commences. 
3     George   Herbert,  scholar,  poet,   musician,  and  model  parish 
clergyman,  born  at  Montgomery  Castle,  Wales,  1 593.    Jzaak 
Walton  wrote  his  life. 
John  Wilson,  Professor  ("  Christopher  North  "),  philosopher, 
writer,  angler,  died  1854. 
7     W.  L.  Bowles,  the  Rev.,  poet,  critic,  died  1850. 
Sir  Francis  Chantrby,  sculptor,  angler,  horn  1782. 
William  Wordsworth,  horn  1 770.     [See  "  Musa  Piscatrix." 

13  Sir  Henry  de  la  Bbchb,  geologist  and  angler,  died  1855. 
Frederick  Halford  ("  Detatched  Badger  ")  writer,  naturalist 

and  angler,  horn  1844. 

14  Charles  James  Longman,  publisher  and  angler,  horn  185 2. 

15  William  Oldys,  antiquary,  wrote  the  life  of  Charles  Cotton, 

died  1761. 
Matthew  Arnold,  died  1888.     [See  "Musa  Pucatrix" 

16  Thomas  Satchell,  publisher  and  Walton  bibliographer,  died 

1887. 
23     James  A.  Froude,  writer  and  angler,  born  18 18. 

William  Shakespeare,  was  born  1564,  and  died  16 16.     [See 

" Musa  Piscatrix" 
William  Wordsworth,  died  1850.     [See  "Musa  Piscatrix" 
J.  M.  W.  Turner,  painter  and  angler,  born  1775. 

25  "  Cuckoo's-day  "  of  Wessex folk. 
Oliver  Cromwell,  bom  1599. 

26  David  Hume,  philosopher,  historian,  and  angler  (in  the  White- 

adder,  Berwickshire),  born  at  NineweUs,  171 1. 

27  Thomas  Stothard,  R.A.,  died  1834. 

28  Charles  Cotton,  of  Beresford  of  the  Peak,  Derbyshire,  poet, 

angler, friend,  and  "angling  son"  of  Izaak  Walton,  whose 

instructor  in  fly  fishing  he  was,  born  at  Beresfird,  1630. 
Rev.  John    Russell   ("  Passon  Jack  "),  model  parish  priest, 

M.F.H.  and  angler,  died  1883. 
30     Taff,  Ely,  Dovey,  Ogmore,  Axe,  Camel,  and  Bangor  (district), 

opens. 
Jambs  Montgomery,/^/  and  angler,  died  1854. 
Thomas  Duncan,  artist  and  angler,  died  1845. 


Anglers'  Calendar  for  May 

i  Fishing  opens  on  Stour  (Kent),  Avon,  and  Erme. 

2  George  Wither,  poet,  died  1677. 

3  Thomas  Hood,  died  1845.     [See  "  Musa  Piscatrix." 

4  Ulysses  Aldrovandus,  naturalist  and  pisciculturist,  died  1607. 

5  Archbishop  Magee,  orator  and  angler,  died  1 89 1 . 

7  H.  W.  Bunbury,  artist  and  angler,  died  181 1. 

8  Captain  Barclay  (Allardyce),  ofUry,  N.B.,  athlete,  pedestrian,  and 

salmon  angler,  died  1 8  54. 
10    Leonard  Mascall,  buried  1589. 
12     Francis  Grose  ("Captain"),  antiquary,  angler,  and  friend  and 

patron  of  Robert  Burns,  died  1791. 

1 5  Fishing  opens  on  Clwyd  and  Elwy. 

Daniel  O'Connell  ("The  Liberator "),  lawyer,  statesman,  an 
expert  angler,  died  1847. 

16  George  Clint,  artist  and  angler,  died  1854. 

18  James  Wilson,  naturalist,  writer  of"  Rod  and  Gun,"  died  1856. 
Robert  Blakey,  writer  and  angler,  born  1795. 

19  Professor  John  Wilson  ("Christopher  North "),  poet,  writer,  and 

angler,  born  1785. 
Charles  Appbrley  ("Nimrod"),  sporting  writer,  and  fly  fisher, 
died  1843. 

21  Sir  John  Hawkins,  biographer  of  Walton,  biographer  of  Cotton,  and 

editor  of"Compleat  Angler,"  died  1789. 

22  Alexander  Pope,  born  1688.    [See  "Musa  Piscatrix." 

23  Foundation  of  Ministerial  fish  dinner  at  Greenwich,  due  to  Sir  Robert 

Preston,  Bart.,  who  before  then  had  entertained  first  one  guest, 
then  two,  then  a  third  {William  Pitt)  and  so  on,  from  his  Parlia- 
mentary friends,  at  his  "fishing  house  "  by  Dagenham  Reach. 
Thomas  Hood,  born  1799.    [See  "  Musa  riscatrix." 

24  Birth  1707  ofLisnjEVS,  naturalist. 

28  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  chemist,  angler,  and  author  of  «  Salmonia,  or 

Days  of  Fly-fishing,*'  died  1 829. 

29  "Oak  apple  day"  till  lately  said  to  be  the  culmination  of  the  "green 

drake  "  (Mayfly)  dapping  on  the  Westmeath  lakes. 
Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  Bart.,  writer  and  angler,  died  1848. 

30  Alexander  Pope,  died  1744.     [See  "  Musa  Piscatrix." 
Robert  B.  Marston,  writer  and  angler,  born  1853. 

3 1  The  "  Cotswold  Games  "  day.     The  C.  G.  were  founded  in  James  I.'s 

reign  by  Robert  Dover  (attorney-at-law),  who  celebrated  them 
in  verse,  as  did  Drayton  in  "  Poly-olbion."  In  Wharf edale,  the 
day  used  to  be  called  "  Great  sedge  day,'"  possibly  on  account  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  fly  "  Great  sedge  "  so  plentiful  at  that  date.  A 
heal  ballad  ran : 

"  Who  can't  a  trout  on  sedge  day  kill, 
Has  little  share  0'  craft  or  skill, 
Nor  mought  he  a'  the  Cotswold  games 
T*  the  fisher's  angle  make  true  claims.'*' 
The  first  edition  of"  The  Compleat  Angler?  was  published  in  this 
month,  1653. 


Anglers'  Calendar  for  June 

( The  best  Salmon  Angling  Month  on  the  Moy  River.) 

i     James  Gilray,  caricaturist,  died  1815. 

Sir  David  Wilk i e,  painter  and  angkr,  died  1841. 

Pilgrimage  commences  to  St.  Patrick's  purgatory,  Lough  Derty  (Co. 

Donegal)  once  famed  fir  unspotted  ("  Hop  ")  trout. 
Christopher  Marlowe  ("  Kit"),  poet,  aled  1593.    [See  "Musa 
Piscatrix" 

2  General  Sir  James  Alexander,  author,  and  editor  of  "Angling  in 

Canada?  born  1803. 

3  Robert  Tannahill,  Scottish  riverside  poet,  born  1774. 
Sir  William  Ross,  artist  and  angfer,  bom  1794. 

4  "  Hi-Regan,"  angling  writer,  born  1837. 

W.  Yarrell,  naturalist,  and  angler,  born  1784. 

7  John   Rennie,  of  Preston-Kirk,  Haddingtonshire,  N.B.,  engineer, 

designed  first  or  nearly  first  salmon  ladder,  born  1761. 
R.  D.  Black  more,  writer  of "  Lorna  Doone,"  etc*  angler,  born  1825. 
Henry  Sinclair  Hall,  chief  promoter  of  the  "eyed-hook"  system 

of  angling,  born  1848. 

8  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  explorer,  writer,  angler,  born  1821. 

Dr.  Richard  Ckku\chkei^  famous  angler  and  fly  dresser',  he  was 

swallowed  in  quicksand  near  Dublin,  1 849. 
Sir  John  Millais,  P.R.A.,  artist  and  angler,  born,  Southampton, 

1829. 

11  George  Wither,  poet,  born  1588. 

Ben  Jonson  ("Rare  Ben"),  dramatist,  born  1674. 
Henry  S.  Hall,  M.A.,  writer  of  mathematical  handbooks,  angler, 
and  promoter  of  "eyed  hooks,"  for  use  in  angling,  1848. 

12  The  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley,  novelist,  poet,  angler,  born  18 19. 

[See  "Musa  Piscatrix." 
William  Collins,  died  1759. 
Rev.  John  Hodgson,  died  1845. 

1 3  Feast  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  patron  of  fishes. 

Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth,  writer,  an  enthusiastic  but  most 
unskilful  angler,  died  1 8 1 7. 

14  Thomas  Pennant,  naturalist  and  fisher,  born  1723. 

15  Thomas  Randolph,  poet,  born  1*05. 
Thomas  Campbell,  poet,  angler,  died  1 844. 

17  The  Rev.  R.  H.  Barham,  (author  of  "Ingpldsby  Legends"),  an  apt 

angler  with  fly  in  Kentish  rivers,  died  1845. 

18  William  Cobbett,  economist,  journalist,  writer  ("Rural  Rides,*9) 

and  angler,  died  1835. 
20    George  Selwyn  Marry at,  accomplished  dry  fly  angler,  born  1840. 

25  William  Smellie,  naturalist,  died  1795. 

Thomas  Sandby,  water-colour  painter  and  angler,  died  1798. 

26  The  Rev.  Gilbert  White  (of  Selborne),  writer,  naturalist,  and 

pisciculturist,  died  1793. 
30    William  Thompson  (of  Belfast),  naturalist,  early  observer  tf,  and 
writer  on  Irish  (fish)  species,  born  1805. 


Anglers'   Calendar  for  July 

{Open  Month,  on  all  rivers  United  Kingdom,  for  Angling  ;  Best 
Sea-trout  Angling  Month  throughout  West  of  Ireland) 

I  Isaac  Casaubon,  scholar,  and  friend  of  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  and  of  Izaak  Walton  who  scratched  initials 
(I.W.  1658)  on  Casaubon* s  tomb  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  died  1 6 14. 

4  Rev.  William  Kirby,  naturalist  and  pisciculturist,  died 
1850. 

6     Sir  Henry   Raeburn,  Scottish  artist  and  expert  trout 
fisher,  died  1823. 

12     Horace   Smith,  joint  author  of  "Rejected  Addresses," 
died  1849. 

14     William  Oldys,  born  1696. 

18  Rev.  Gilbert  White  (of  Selborne),  naturalist  and  idyllic 
prose  writer  on  nature,  born  1720. 

Alexander    Russel,   editor  of  "  The  Scotsman,"  and 
angler,  died  1876. 

20  William  Scrope,  author  of  the  much  read  book  "  Days 

and  Nights  of  Salmon  Fishing,"  died  1 852. 

2 1  Matt  Prior,  poet,  said  to  have  been  an  angler,  born  1 664. 

Robert  Burns,  National  poet  of  Scotland,  a  trout  fisher, 
died  1796. 

25     S.  T.  Coleridge,  died  1834. 

27     Thomas  Campbell,  poet  and  angler,  born  1777. 

30  Dr.  George  Johnston,  naturalist,  discoverer  of  the 
pestilent  weed  ("  anacharis  alsinastrum  ")  so  fatal  to 
stream  angling,  died  1855. 

Mark  Pattison,  scholar  and  angler,  died  1884. 


Anglers    Calendar  for  August 

(A  Good  Month  for  Sea-trout  Angling  ;  Not  a  Good  Month, 
generally,  for  Salmon  Angling) 

i     Batli  St.  John,  writer  and  angler,  died  1859. 

Henry  MacKbnzie,  author  ("Man  of  Feeling")  and  angler, 
bom  1745. 

2  Thomas  Gainsborough,  artist,  angler,  died  1788. 

Lord   Herbert  of   Lea  (Sidney  Herbert),  enthusiastic  trout 
angler,  died  1861. 

3  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  died  1848. 

4  John  Banim,  Irish  novelist,  skilful  angler,  died  1842. 

7     Colonel    Peter   Hawker,  excellent  angler,  writer  on  shooting 

and  angling,  died  1853. 
9     IZAAK    WALTON,  mercer  in  London,  writer  of  biographies 

and  "  The  Compleat  Angler?  born  (at  Stafford),  1593. 

"  It  might  sweeten  a  man's  temper  at  any  time  to  read 
Isaah  fTaJton." 

Charles  Lamb. 

12     Thomas  Bewick,  wood  engraver,  naturalist,  angler,  born  1753. 

15  Sir  Walter  Scott,  writer,  poet,  salmon  fisher,  bom  1771.  [See 

«  Musa  Piscatrix." 

16  "  Rare  "  Ben  Jokson,  died  1637. 

17  Thomas  Stothard,  R.A.,  bom  1755. 

20     Robert  Herrick,  poet,  pastoral  and  "  of  ye  streamed  bom  1 59 1 . 
Dr.  William  Maginn,  writer,  in  early  life  a  celebrated  angler, 
died  1842. 
23     Alexander  Wilson,  naturalist  and  observer  of  stream  fish,  died 
1813. 

26  Frank  Stone,  painter  and  angler,  bom  1 800. 

Henry  Fawcett,  M.P.,  statesman,  an  angler  though  bUnd,  bom 

1833. 
John  Buchan,  editor  of  "Musa  Piscatrix,"  bom  1875. 

27  James  Thomson,  poet  (" The  Seasons")  and  angler,  died  1748. 

(See  "  Musa  Piscatrix:') 

28  John    Fletcher   (Beaumont   and    Fletcher),   dramatist  and 

angler,  died  1625. 
3 1     John  Bunyan,  writer  of"  The  Pilgrim9s  Progress,9*  and  fisher  in 
the  river  Chers,  died  1688.     [See  "  Musa  Piscatrix." 


Anglers'  Calendar  for  September 

(Salmon  and  Grilse  commence  to  run  up  the  rivers  more  freely  than  in 
August.     Sea-trout  angling  still  gpod9  especially  in  Scotland) 

I     William  Yarrell,  naturalist,  died  1856. 

3     Oliver  Cromwell,  died  1658. 

5     Robert  Fergusson,  poet  and  angler,  born  at  Edinburgh,  1750. 

Dr.  Patrick  Null,  writer  on  Natural  History,  and  skilled  angler,  died  at 
Edinburgh,  1851. 

Dr.  William  Macgjluvray,  distinguished  naturalist,  and  an  angler,  died  at 
Aberdeen,  1852. 
7     George  Louis  Leclerc  (Count  de  Buffbn),  naturalist  {French),  born  1707. 

Dr.  John  Armstrong,  poet  and  angler,  died  1779.     [See  "Musa  Piscatrix.** 
9     Last  day  of  angling  for  trout  or  char  on  Tyne. 

11  James  Thomson,/***,  angler,  born  in  Roxburghshire,  1700.     [See  "Musa 

Piscatrix" 
Last  day  of  salmon  angling  in  Hope  and  Polio,  Scotland. 

12  Lord  Metcalfe,  trout  angler  and  best  contemporary  observer  of  fish  in  Test 

and  lichen,  Hampshire,  died  1846. 

13  Moses  Browne,  poet,  angler  {published  u  Compleat  Angler),"  in  1750,  died 

1787. 

14  Last  day  of  salmon  angling  in  Drogheda  district  {Boyne,  etc.),  Ireland. 

15  Last  day  of  salmon  angling  in  river  Moy  and  Ballina  district,  Ireland. 

Char  and  trout  fishing  closes  in  Derwent,  but  on  Buttermere  and  Crummock  char 

may  be  angled  for  till  October  31. 
Close  time  for  salmon  commences  on  Thurso,  Scotland. 

16  James  F.  Stephens,  entomologist,  a  careful  observer  of  Ephemerids,  and  the 

insects  found  by  streams  ;  born  at  Shoreham,  1 792. 
Sir  Francis  Seymour  Had  en,  surgeon,  etcher,  angler,  born  18 18. 

17  Walter  Savage  L  an  dor,  scholar,  writer,  and  angler,  died  1864. 

18  William  Collins,  artist  and  angler,  born  1787. 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  born  1709. 

John  Gay,  baptised  1685.     [See  u  Musa  Piscatrix." 

19  Last  day  of  season  {trout),  on  Taf  and  Ely. 

Rev.  William  Kirby,  entomologist  and  angler,  born  1759. 
Bishop  Sanderson,  born  1587.     WALTON  wrote  his  life. 

21  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.,  writer  and  salmon  fisher,  died  1832.    [See  "Musa 

Piscatrix:* 

22  J.  F.  Herring,  painter  and  angler,  died  1865. 
24     Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles,  writer,  born*  1 762. 

26     Charles  Bradlaugh,  Radical  leader,  MJP^  and  angler,  bom  1833. 

28  Last  day  of  trout  fishing  on  Cloddy. 

29  Angling  on  Ogmore  ends  ;  also  salmon  angling  in  Lismore  district,  Ireland. 
Horatio  Nelson,  Admiral,  a  keen  angler,  bom  1758. 

30  Last  day  of  salmon  angling  in  JVaterford,  Bangor,  and  Sligo  districts,  Ireland; 

and  of  trout  angling  on  Teign,  Ayron,  Tetfy,  Avon,  Stour,  Camel,  Fowey, 
and  in  West  Cumberland, 

2  H 


Anglers'  Calendar  for  October 

{Salmon  fishing  and  trout  fishing  almost  ovtr.     Best 
pike  fishing  commences) 

i  Close  time  for  salmon  commences  Helmsdale,  Strathy,  Navcr,  Borgiey 
Halladale,  Scotland  ;  and  in  Wexford,  Bangor,  Waterford,  Sago, 
Dundalk  districts,  Ireland;  also  Avon  and  Stour  j  also  on  Ayron, 
Teify,  Avon  and  Erme,  Avon  and  Stour,  Camel,  Fcwey,  Seiout 
and  (trout)  on  Teign,  Severn  and  Usk,  Chvyd  and  Elwy,  Wye, 
Towey,  Ouse,  Nene,  Dart,  Yorkshire  Wear  and  Lune,  Kent. 

3     William  Morris,  poet,  printer,  painter,  and  angler,  died  1 896. 

5     Bernard  (Comte)  Delace>£DE,   naturalist,  who  explained  the 
function  of  the  bronchi*  offish,  died  1825. 
Arthur  Chester,  President  U.S.A.,  angler,  born  1830. 

10  The  Rev.  Theobald  Mathew,  temperance  advocate  and  perfect 

trout  fly  dresser  in  early  life,  born  1790. 
Mark  Pattison,  scholar  and  angler,  born  1 8 1 3. 

1 1  Close  time  for  salmon  commences  on  Findhorn. 

12  Hugh  Miller,  geologist,  writer,  and  angler,  born  1802. 

1 3  Close  time  commences  Cork. 

14  Trout  fishing  ends  Coquet, 

16    Sharman  Crawford,  Irish  politician  and  salmon  angler,  died  1861. 
Close  time  for  salmon  commences  on  Beauly,  Dunbeath,  Lossie,  Ness, 
Spey,  Toy,  and  Kyle  of  Sutherland,  Scotland;  and  in  Connemara 
district,  Ireland. 

20  Lord  Palmerston,  statesman  and  angler,  born  1784. 
Close  time  commences  Coleraine  district,  Ireland. 

21  Edmund  Wall e r,  poet,  died  1687.     [See  "  Musa  Piscatrix." 
Tobias  Smollett,  novelist,  and  angler  as  a  boy,  died  1771. 
John  Philpot  Curran,  lawyer,  patriot,  orator,  wit,  and  angler, 

died  18 17. 
Horatio  Nelson,  killed  at  Trafalgar,  1805. 
S.  T.  Coleridge,  born  1772. 

23  Robert  Bridges,  born  1844.     [See  " Musa  Piscatrix." 

24  Professor  Joh  N  McCullagh,  scientific  writer  and  angler,  died  1 847. 

25  Sir  James  Graham  (of  Nethcrby),  statesman  and  fine  angler,  died 

1861. 
Geoffrey  Chaucer, /a?/,  died  1400. 

26  Professor  Robert  Blake y,  logician,  writer,  angler,  died  1878. 

29  John  Leech,  artist  ("Afr.  Briggs"  prepares  to  angle  and  does), 

died  1864. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  beheaded  16 1 8.     [See  "Musa  Piscatrix." 

30  Charles  Robert  Maturin,  novelist  and  angler,  died  1825. 

31  John  Evelyn,  writer  ("Sylva"),  deserves  a  place  in  Waltonian 

diary  for  his  observance  of  nature,  born  1620. 
Fishing  closes  in  Limerick  district. 
In  this  month  1674,  Robert  Herrick,  the  poet,  died. 


Anglers*  Calendar  for  November 

{Generally  the  Beit  Month  for  Pike  Fishing) 

i  Close  time  commences  Teign,  Ouse,  Cleddy,  Coquet,  Add,  Aray,  Eckaig, 
Ythan,  Kand,  South  Esk,  Fyne,  rivers  of  Orkney,  Harris ;  Uist9 
CarradaJe,  Fleet,  Garnock,  Forth,  Ruel,  Shira,  Inner,  lorsa, 
Laggan,  Girvan,  Bervie,  Coquet;  and  in  Dublin,  Skibbereen, 
Bantry,  Kenmare,  Killarney,  Ballinakill,  and  Bally  castle  districts, 
Ireland. 

2     Close  time  for  salmon  commences  on  Exe,  Towy,  Usk,  Rumney,  Stour 
(Kent),  Severn,  and  in  the  Letterkenny  district,  Ireland. 
Richard  Hooker  ("The  Judicious"),  died  1600.    WALTON 
wrote  his  life. 

4    James  Montgomery,  poet  and  angler  (Ayrshire),  born  1771. 

6  Samuel  Phelps,  actor  and  angler,  died  1878. 

7  John  Kyrle  ("the  Man  of  Ross"\  he  constructed  stews  and  fish 

ponds,  and  was  so  Jute  and  simple  a  character  that,  living  on  the 
IVye  which  bounded  his  estate,  he  ought  to  have  been,  and 
probably  was,  an  angler,  though  his  biographers  seem  silent  about 
his  pursuits  offish,  died  1724. 

8  Thomas  Bewick,  engraver,  naturalist,  and  anger;  historian  too 

of  British  Fishes,  died  1828. 

9  Paul  Sandby,  water-colour  artist,  said  to  have  been  an  angler  in 

Thames  at  Windsor,  died  1 809. 
1 2     John  McDiarmid,  writer  and  salmon  angler,  died  1852. 

14  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  geologist  and  angler,  born  1797. 
Close  time  salmon  in  West  Cumberland. 

1 5  Close  time  commences  for  salmon  on  Taff,  Ely,  Ayron,  Lime,  Conway, 

Ogmore,  Clwyd  and  Elwy,  Nith,  Thurso. 
William  Black,  novelist  and  angler,  born  1841. 

16  Francis  Danby,  artist,  and  of  a  family  of  anglers;  a  celebrated 

Slaney  fly  is  named  after  them,  born  1793. 
Close  time  commences  (salmon)  Yorkshire  Eden,  Kent,  Leven,  Seiouty 
Dwyfact,  Dertvent,  Cumberland;  Taw  and  Torridge,  Annar., 
Stinchar,  and  the  Shetland  rivers,  and  Toy. 

1 7  Thomas  (Lord)  Erskine,  pleader  and  angler,  died  1 823. 

1 8  Frank  Stone,  painter  and  stream  angler,  died  1859. 
Professor  Forbes,  naturalist  and  angler,  died  1854. 

19  Edward   Fitzcibbon  ("Ephemera"),  scholar,  author,  pressman, 

angler,  and  diffusive  and  accurate  writer  on  angling,  died  1857. 

20  Close  time  Axe  commences. 

2 1  James  Hogg  ("  Ettrick  Shepherd  "),  Scottish  poet  and  anger,  died 

1835. 
25    John  Gibson  Lockhart,  son-in-law  and  biographer  of  Sir  Walter 

Scott,  a  salmon  angler,  died  1856. 
Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  sculptor  and  angler,  died  1841. 
Angus  B.  Reach,  writer  and  salmon  anger,  died  1856. 

29  John  Ray,  piscine  naturalist,  born  1629. 

F.  C.  Burnand  ("The  Incompleat  Angler"),  born  1836. 

30  Close  time  for  salmon  angling  commences,  Dovey,  Avon,  and  Erme. 


Anglers'   Calendar  for  December 

(Sporting  Angling  only  for  Pike) 

i     Close  time  for  salmon  commences,  Camel,  Fowey,  Urr,  Tweed*. 
;     Robert  Montgomery,  poet  and  angler,  died  1855. 

On  this  day  (1896)  was  sold,  at  the  rooms  of  Sotheby,  Wilkinson 
&  Hodge,  a  first  edition  of  the  book  to  Mr.  Pickering  for 

£415- 

4  John  Gay,  poet  and  fisherman,  died  1732.     [See  "  Musa  Piscatrix" 

5  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  writer,  friend  of  Izaak  Walton,  died  1639. 

[See  "  Musa  Piscatrix" 
Thomas  Bewick,  artist,  engraver,  and  naturalist,  died  1795. 

6  Sir  David  Baird,  General,  salmon  angler,  born  1757. 

Rev.  Richard  Harris  Barham  ("  Ingoldsby  "),  writer,  and  trout 
fisher  in  Kent,  born  1788. 
9    John  O'Donovan,  Irish  scholar,  in  early  life  an  accomplished  angler, 

died  1 86 1. 
10    Sir  William   Fenwick  Williams   ("of  Kars"),  General,  an 
excellent  angler,  born  1 800. 
Sir  Hugh  MiDDLETON,/wMidfr  of  the  New  River  Company.    New 

River  once  excellent  for  London  anglers  It!     Died  1631. 
Alexander  Russel,  editor  of  "  The  Scotsman,"  and  angler,  born 
1814. 

13  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  died  1784. 

14  George  Washington,  died  1799. 

1 5  IZAAK  WALTON,  died  at  Winchester,  1683. 

16  Thomas  Pennant,  naturalist,  died  1798. 

1 7  Archbishop  Magee,  orator  and  angler,  born  1821. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  chemist,  angler,  and  author  of  "  Salmonia," 

born  1778. 
Edmund  Hort  New,  born  1871. 

18  Thomas  Double  day,  poet,  died  1870.    [See  "  Musa  Piscatrix" 

19  J.  W.  M.  Turner,  artist  and  angler,  died  1851. 
21     Rev.  John  Russell  (u  Passon  Jack  "),  born  1795. 

24  Hugh  Miller,  geologist  and  angler,  died  1856. 
Colonel  Peter  Hawker,  born  1786. 

Francis    Francis,  writer,   enthusiastic   general   sportsman    and 

voluminous  writer  on  angling,  died  1886. 
Matthew  Arnold,  born  1822.    [See  "Musa  Piscatrix" 

25  Colonel  Gurwood  (Editor  of  "  Wellington  Despatches"),  once  a 

keen  angler,  died  1854. 
William  Collins,  poet  $  at  one  time  a  keen  angler,  born  1720. 
27     Charles   Lamb  ("Elia"),  poet,  essayist,  who  wrote  "It  might 
sweeten  a  mans  temper  at  any  time  to  read  Izaak  Walton^* 
died  1834. 
Louis  Pasteur,  chemist  and  angler,  born  1822. 
29    Rev.  W.  H.  Maxwell,  ex-soldier,  historian,  novelist,  and  miscel- 
laneous writer,  and  sportsman  $  author  of  u  Wild  Sports  of  the 
West,"  died  1850. 


Handbooks  of  Practical  Gardening 

Under  the  General  Editorship  of 
HARRY   ROBERTS 

Price  zs.  6d.  net,  each.     Crown  %<vo.     Illustrated.     Price  $1.00. 


Vol.  I. — The  Book  of  Asparagus.  With  Sections  on  Celery, 
Salsify,  Scorzonera,  and  Seakale ;  and  a  chapter  on  their  cooking 
and  preparation  for  the  table.  By  Charles  Ilott,  F.R.H.S., 
Lecturer  on  Horticulture  to  the  Cornwall  County  Council. 

The  Speaker.—1*  The  work  of  a  specialist.  Mr.  Ilott  gives  us— for  a  matter  of  half  a 
crown— the  ripe  experience  of  a  life-time. 

Vol.  II. — The  Book  of  the  Greenhouse.  Byj.  c  Tallack, 

F.R.H.S.,  Head  Gardener  at  Shipley  Hall. 

The  Outlook.—"  A  serviceable  handbook  for  the  practical  gardener,  written  with 
exceptional  knowledge  of  horticultural  work.  A  special  chapter  deals  with  the  little 
town  greenhouse." 

Vol.  III. — The  Book  of  the  Grape.    Together  with  a  chapter 

on  the  History  and  Decorative  Value  of  the  Vines.  By  H.  W.  Ward, 

F.  R.  H.S. ,  for  twenty-five  years  Head  Gardener  at  Longford  Castle. 

The  St.  James's  Gasette.—"  A  mine  of  useful  information." 

Vol.  IV. — The  Book  of  Old-Fashioned  Flowers.     By 

Harry  Roberts,  Author  of  **  The  Chronicle  of  a  Cornish  Garden." 

The  Bookman.—"  AH  who  wish  for  a  real  old-fashioned  garden  should  certainly  study 
this  most  excellent  and  practical  book." 

Vol.  V. — The  Book  of  Bulbs.    By  s.  Arnott,  f.r.h.s.,  of 

Carsethorne,  near  Dumfries.  Together  with  an  introductory 
chapter  on  the  Botany  of  Bulbs  by  the  Editor. 

The  Scotsman.—"  Skilled  and  instructive.  It  notably  enriches  the  series  in  which  it 
appears.'* 

Vol.  VI.— The  Book  of  the  Apple.  By  H.  H.  Thomas, 
Assistant  Editor  of  The  Garden,  late  of  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Windsor.  Together  with  chapters  by  the  Editor  on  the  History 
and  Cooking  of  the  Apple  and  the  Preparation  of  Cider. 

The  Spectator.—"  This  is  a  most  useful  volume,  which  every  grower,  whether  for  his 
own  use  or  for  the  market,  should  consult." 

Vol.  VII. — The  Book  of  Vegetables.  By  George  Wythes, 

V.M.H.,    Head    Gardener    to    the    Duke    of    Northumberland. 

Together  with  chapters  on  the  History  and  Cookery  by  the  Editor. 

The  Morning  Post  — "  Thoroughly  practical.  The  book  can  be  highly  recommended.  "• 

Vol.  VIII.— The  Book  of  Orchids.  By  W.  H.  White, 
F.R.H.S.,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  President  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  Scotsman.—"  There  are  few  writers  so  well  qualified  to  write  with  authority  upon 
these  flowers." 

Vol.  IX. — The  Book  of  the  Strawberry.  With  chapters  on 

the  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Loganberry,  Japanese  Wineberry,  and 
Allied  Fruits.  By  Edwin  Beckett,  F.R.H.S.,  Head  Gardener 
at  Aldenham  Park. 

The  Morning  Post.—"  Mr.  Beckett  deals  with  his  subject  in  a  thorough  practical 
manner, .  .  .  and  fully  maintains  the  general  excellence  shown  in  the  previous  volumes 
of  this  series." 

Vol.  X. — The  Book  of  Climbing  Plants.    By  s.  Arnott, 

F.  R.H.S.,  Author  of  M  The  Book  of  Bulbs." 

The  Scotsman.—"  This  is  a  concise,  practical,  and  well-informed  exposition  of  skilled 
knowledge  as  to  the  training  of  creepers.  Sec" 


Vol.  XL — The  Book  of  Pears  and  Plums.    By  the  Rev. 

E.  Bartrum,  D.D. 

Tkt  Scotsmen.—"  The  writer  knew  as  much  about  the  growing  of  Pears  and  Plums  as 
Dean  Hole  knows  about  the  cultivation  of  Roses." 

Vol.  XII. — The  Books  of  Herbs.     By  Lady  Rosalind 

NORTHCOTK. 

Vol.  XIII.— The  Book  of  the  Wild  Garden.    By  s.  w. 

FlTZHERBERT. 

Tht  Sctsmmn  says—"  Mr.  Fitzherbert  Indicates  very  clearly  bow  the  most  satisfactory 
results  may  be  brought  about,  and  how  the  most  charming  effects  may  be  produced. 
The  volume  has  a  number  of  very  beautiful  illustrations. " 

Vol.  XIV. — The  Book  of  the  Honey-Bee.   By  Charles 
Harrison. 

This  book  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  beginner  as  showing  the  practical  side  of 
bee-keeping.  The  handbook  contains  numerous  Illustrations  which  will  be  of  interest  to 
experienced  bee-keepers  as  well  as  to  the  novice. 

Vol.  XV. — The  Book  of  Shrubs.     By  George  Gordon, 
V.M.H.,  Editor  of  The  Gardeners  Magazine. 

A  special  feature  of  this  book  lies  in  the  distinction  which  it  makes  between  shrubs 
and  trees  peculiarly  suited  to  garden  cultivation,  and  those  appropriate  to  the  park  and 
woodland.  The  author  desires  to  encourage  the  culture  or  shrubs  in  gardens,  and 
indicates  those  most  suitable  for  various  purposes  and  situations. 

Vol.  XVI.— The  Book  of  the  Daffodil.    By  the  Rev.  s. 
Eugene  Bourne. 

The  author  supplies  valuable  information  on  the  cultivation  of  daffodils  gained  by  the 
results  of  his  own  personal  experience.  "  It  is  to  be  hoped,'*  he  says  in  his  introduction, 
"  that  the  Information  may  help  the  lover  of  Daffodils,  not  only  to  grow  good  flowers, 
but  also  to  maintain  his  collection  at  a  high  standard,  and  generally  to  hold  his  own  with 
other  Daffodil  people." 

Vol.  XVII. — The  Book  of  the  Lily.    By  w.  goldring. 

A  description  of,  and  a  practical  guide  to,  the  cultivation  of  all  the  lilies  usually  found 
in  British  g — ' — 


Vol.  XVIII. — The  Book  of  Topiary.  By  Charles  H. 
Curtis  and  W.  Gibson,  Head  Gardener  at  Levens  Hall. 

A  textbook  of  the  topiary  art,  together  with  some  account  and  famous  examples  of 
the  application  of  that  art. 

Vol.  XIX. — The  Book  of  Town  and  Window  Garden- 
ing.   By  Mrs.  F.  A.  Bardswell. 

A  handbook  for  those  lovers  of  flowers  who  are  compelled  to  live  in  a  town.  The 
book  should  be  helpful  even  to  those  who  are  quite  ignorant  in  the  art  of  growing  plants, 
and  advice  is  given  as  to  the  most  suitable  plants  to  grow  under  the  various  adverse 
conditions  which  town  gardens  afford. 

Vol.  XX. — The  Book  of  Rarer  Vegetables.  By  George 
Wvthes,  V.M.H.,  Head  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, and  Hakry  Roberts. 

This  work  deals  with  a  number  of  vegetables  possessing  choice  flavour,  that  are  little 
grown  in  modern  gardens  Not  only  does  the  book  explain  the  best  methods  of  culti- 
vation, but  also  describes  the  ways  in  which  the  several  vegetables  should  be  cooked 
and  dressed  for  the  table. 

Vol.  XXL— The  Book  of  the  Iris. 

A  practical  guide  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Iris,  and  also  a  description  of  and  key  to  all 
the  garden  species  and  varieties.  The  book  will  interest  equally  the  botanical  student, 
the  practical  gardener,  and  the  lover  of  beautiful  flowers. 

Vol.  XXII.— The  Book  of  Garden  Furniture.  By 
Charles  Thonger. 

A  practical  handbook  to  the  selection,  construction,  and  arrangement  of  the  various 
buildings,  trellises,  pergolas,  arches,  seats,  sundials,  fountains,  und  other  structures 
which  necessity  or  taste  may  suggest  as  additions  to  our  garden  ornaments. 
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The  Country  Handbooks 

An  Illustrated  Series  of  Practical  Handbooks  dealing  <w\th 
Country  Life.      Suitable  for  the  Pocket  or  Knapsack 

Edited  by  HARRY   ROBERTS 

Fcap.  8vo  (6 J  by  4  m.). 

Price  3 j.  net,  bound  in  Limp  Cloth.    $1.00  net. 
Price  4/.  net,  bound  in  Limp  Leather.     $1.20  net. 

Vol.  I. — The  Tramp's  Handbook.  ByHarry 

Roberts.      With    over    fifty    Illustrations    by  Walter 
Pascoe. 

A  volume  written  in  defence  of  vagabondage,  containing  much 
valuable  advice  to  the  amateur  gipsy,  traveller,  or  cyclist,  as  to 
camping-out,  cooking,  etc 

Vol.    II.  —  The    Motor    Book.    By  r.  t. 

Mecredy.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 

An  invaluable  handbook  that  should  find  a  place  in  the  library 
of  every  motorist,  or  even  in  the  car  itself. 

Vol.  III. — The  Tree  Book.   By  Mary  Rowles 

Jarvis. 

Containing  varied  and  useful  information  relating  to  forests, 
together  with  a  special  chapter  on  Practical  Forestry. 

Vol.   IV. The  Still  Room.      By  Mrs.  Charles 

ROUNDELL. 

A  book  of  information  upon  all  subjects  pertaining  to  preserving, 
pickling,  bottling,  distilling,  &c,  with  many  useful  hints  upon  the 
dairy. 

Vol.    V. — The     Bird     Book.     By  a.  j.  r. 

Roberts. 

A  guide  to  the  study  of  bird  life,  with  hints  as  to  recognising 
various  species  by  their  flight  or  their  note. 

Vol.  VI. — The  Woman  Out  of  Doors.    By 

Me*nie  Muriel  Dovvie. 

A  book  of  practical  value  and  interest  to  every  sportswoman, 
lady  gardener,  and  out-of-door  woman  of  every  kind. 

Vol.  VII.— The  Stable  Handbook. 

Vol.  VIII.— The  Fisherman's  Handbook. 

By  Edgar  Shrubsole. 
JOHN   LANE,   LONDON  AND  NEW  YORK 
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W.  H.  Whitaker,  E»q.  |      Egbert  de  Hamel,  Esq. 

Edward  Owen  Greening,  Esq..  Managing  Director, 

Edward  W.  Greening,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

RELIABLE  PRODUCTIONS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 
"Oms  &  All"  Special  Oilcakes  foe  Cattle  :— Na  i,  Dairy  Cake  for 
Milk  Production ;  No.  »,  Feeding  Cake  for  Young  Stock ;  No.  3.  Fatting  Cake 
for  Rapid  Fattening  ;  No.  4,  Store  Cake  for  Summer  Feed.  "  One  &  All • 
Linseed  and  Decorticated  Cotton  Cakes.  "  One  &  All "  Milk  Meal  for  Calves. 
"  One  &  All "  Condiment,  a  pore  spice  for  cattle,  horses,  etc. 

"  One  &  All  "  Complete  Fertilisers  for  Farm  and  Garden,  properly 
proportioned  for  different  crops  and  varying  soils. 

4 'On it  &  All"  Seeds  for  Farm  and  Garden  of  the  highest  excellence 
and  purity. 

Catalogues  Post  Free  on  Application, 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL    AND 
HORTICULTURAL   ASSOCIATION,   Ltd. 
The  "Agricultural  Economist."— An  Illustrated  Art  Magazine  of  Agri- 
culture, Horticulture,  and  Co-operation.     Published  monthly.     Price  6dt  or  5*. 
per  annum,  post  free.    Specimen  Copy  free  on  application. 

"'One  &  All'  Gardening/ — A  popular  Annual  for  Amateurs,  Allotment 
Holders,  and  Working  Gardeners.     About  200  pages,   profusely  illustrated. 
Price  aa.,  all  booksellers. 
"Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds.**— Free  by  post  on  application. 
"  Farm  Seeds."— Free  by  post  on  application. 
"Artificial  Fertilisers.  '—Free  by  post  on  application. 
"  Feeding  Stuffs."— Free  by  post  on  application. 

The  Bode  Department  of  the  Association  supplies  ail  Works  on 

Farming  and  Gardening. 

All  details  respecting  the  Association  and  its  operations  sent  post  free 

on  application  to 

JO(^^rt^^e^m^ 

Managing  Director, 

Central  Offices  &  Wholesale  Seed  Warehouses  : 
9a  LONG  ACRE,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Oilcake  Mill  &  Manure  Works: 

"ONE  &  ALL"  WHARF,  GREEK  ROAD,  DEPTFORD, 

LONDON,  S.E. 


The  Crown  Library 

A    SERIES    OF    VOLUMES    EMBRACING     MEMOIRS, 

HISTORY,   BELLES-LETTRES,  POETRY, 

NATURAL  HISTORY,  Etc. 

Crown  2vo.    Price  5J.  net,  postage  \d.     Price  $1.50  net. 
First  Volumes. 

I.  The    Natural    History   of    Selborne. 

By  Gilbert  White.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by 
Grant  Allen,  and  containing  291  Illustrations  by 
Edmund  H.  New,  and  Photogravure  Portraits  of  Gilbert 
White's  Correspondents :  Daines  Barrington  and 
Thomas  Pennant. 

%*  This  volume  includes  White**  "  Observations  on  Nature  M  and  "Poems  "  ; 
also  some  interesting  Notes  by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 

II.  The    Compkat    Angler.      By  Isaac  Walton 

and  Charles  Cotton.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by 
Richard  lb  Gallienne,  and  containing  237  Illustrations 
by  Edmund  H.  New,  and  Photogravure  Portraits  of 
Walton  and  Cotton. 

*m*  Mr.  Edmund  H.  New  spent  some  two  years  in  following  the  footsteps  <f 
the  Father  of  Angling^  and  the  present  edition  includes  drawings  of  the 
majority  of  the  places  mentioned  in  the  text.  A  special  feature  is  the  drawings 
offish. 

III.  Memoirs  of  Mademoiselle  des  Eche- 

rolles.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Marie  Clothilde 
Balfour.     With  an  Introduction,  Portraits,  etc. 

%•  These  "Side  Lights  on  the  Reign  of  Terror"  were  originally  Published 
under  the  title  of  "Some  Years  of  My  Li/e" ;  and  M.  de  Lamartine,  who 
consulted  them  when  writing  his  "  Histoire  des  Girond/nst"  expressed  himself 
as  delighted  with  the  work,  and  declared  he  had  never  met  with  one  so  interest- 
ine.  There  is  contained  in  Mdlle.  des  Echerolles'  pages  a  vivid  and  touching 
account  of  the  privations  of  those  so  remorselessly  pursued  by  tyrmnts,  to  whom 
the  name  of  "  the  People **  was  a  means  that  enabled  them  to  satisfy  their 
hatreds  and  desires  for  vengeance. 

IV.  Memoirs  of  Lady  Fanshawe,  wife  of  the 

Right  Hon.  Sir  Roland  Fanshawe,  Bart.,  Ambassador 
from  Charles  the  Second  to  the  Court  of  Madrid.  Written 
by  Herself.  To  which  are  added  Extracts  from  the 
Correspondence  of  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe.  A  New 
Edition.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Beatrice 
Marshall.    With  New  Portraits,  Illustrations,  etc. 
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BOOKS  ABOUT  GARDENS 


Seven    Gardens    and   a  Palace.     By 

"E.  V.  B.,M  Author  of  "Days  and  Hours  in 
a  Garden."  Illustrated  by  F.  L.  Griggs  and 
Arthur  Gordon.  Price  5s.  net  Crown  8vo. 
Price  $1. 50.  Third  Edition. 

The  Chronicle  of  a  Cornish  Garden. 

By  Harry  Roberts.  With  Seven  ideal  Illus- 
trations by  F.  L.  Griggs.  Price  5s.  net. 
Crown  8vo.     Price  $1.50. 

Of  Gardens :    An   Essay.     By  Francis 

Bacon.  With  an  Introduction  by  Helen 
Milman  and  a  Cover-design  and  Frontispiece 
by  Edmund  N.  New.  Demy  i6mo.  Price 
2s.  6d.  net. 

A  Garden  in   the   Suburbs.     By  Mrs 

Leslie  Williams.  With  Eight  Illustrations. 
Price  5s.  net     Crown  8vo.     Price  $1.50. 

Stray  Leaves  from  a  Border  Garden. 

By  Mrs  Milne-Home.  With  Eight  Illustrations 
by  F.  L.  Griggs.  Price  6s.  net  Crown  8vo. 
Price  $2.00. 

My  Vicarage  Garden.     By  Canon  Ella- 

combe,  Author  of  "In  a  Gloucestershire 
Garden,"  &c.  With  Illustrations  by  F.  L. 
Griggs.  Price  5s.  net  Crown  8vo.  Price 
$1.50. 
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BOOKS   ABOUT   GARDENS 


In  the  Garden  of  Peace.    By  Helen  Milman 

(Mrs  Caldwell  Crofton).  With  24  Illustrations  and 
Cover-design  by  Edmund  H.  New.  Price  5s.  net. 
Crown  8va     Price  $  1 .50.  Third  Edition. 


Outside  the  Garden.  By  Helen  Milman  (Mrs 
Caldwell  Crofton).  With  24  Illustrations  and  Cover- 
design  by  Edmund  H.  New.  Price  5s.  net  Crown 
8vo.    Price  $1.50. 


My  Roses  and  How  I  Grew  Them.  By 
Helen  Milman  (Mrs  Caldwell  Crofton).  With  a 
Cover-design  by  Edmund  H.  New.  Price  is.  6d. 
net    Crown  8vo.     Price  75  cents.      Third  Edition. 


Flowers   and   Gardens.     By  Forbes  Watson. 

With  Photogravure  Portrait  of  the  Author.  Edited, 
with  a  Biographical  Note  by  Canon  Ellacombe. 
Price5s.net.  Crown  8vo.  Price  $1.50.  New  Edition. 


Garden-Craft  Old  and  New.  By  John  d. 
Sbdding.  With  a  Memorial  Notice  by  the  Rev- 
E.  F.  Russell,  and  nine  full-page  Illustrations. 
Price  7s.  6d.  net     Demy  8vo.     Price  $2. 5a 

New  Edition. 


The  Birds  of  My  Parish.    By  E.  H.  pollard. 

With  Collotype  Illustrations.    Price  5s.  net    Crown 
8vo.     Price  $1.50. 


From  the   Heart  of  the  Rose:  Letters  on 

Things  Natural,  Things  Serious,  Things  Frivolous. 
By  Helen  Milman  (Mrs  Caldwell  Crofton).  With 
a  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  a  Cover-Design 
by  E.  H.  New.  Price  5s.  net.  Crown  8vo.  Price 
$1.50  net 


ORDER  FROM  YOUR  BOOKSELLER 


BY  CHARLES   HENRY  LANE 

All   About    Dogs 

A  BOOK  FOR  DOGGY   PEOPLE 

With   85    Fall-page   Illustrations   (including  nearly 
70  champions)  by  R.  H.  Moore. 

Price  7/.  6d.  net.     Demy  %vo.     Price  $2.50  net. 


The  Daily  Chronicle. — "One  of  the  most  interesting  contribu- 
tions to  the  literature  of  the  day." 

The  Outlook. — "  Mr.  Lane's  book  is  worthy  of  a  place  on  the 
shelres  of  any  sporting  library." 

The  St.  James's  Gazette. — "A  most  interesting,  indeed,  an 
entirely  fascinating  book.** 

The  Fur  and  Feather. — u  A  mine  of  information." 

The  Country  Gentleman. — u  To  be  read  from  cover  to  cover.** 

The  Athen*um. — "The  'points,'  in  competitions,  are  set  forth 
as  becomes  a  practised  judge ;  the  remarks  on  treatment  and 
disease  are  practical  and  brief;  the  illustrations  are  good  and 
spirited." 

The  Sportsman. — "Every  breed  is  taken  and  described  on  a 
plan  that  is  full  and  satisfactory,  while  the  Doggy  Stories  will 
tickle  everybody's  palate." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. — aThe  advice  he  gives  to  exhibitors  is 
invaluable,  coming  from  one  avho  has  almost  an  unrivalled 
record  as  a  judge.  Dog  lovers  of  every  degree  should  hasten  to 
possess  themselves  of  this  excellent  handbook." 

The  Star. — "  C.  H.  Lane,  whose  knowledge  of  dogs  is  extensive 
and  peculiar,  has  written  a  book  about  dogs  which  is  absolutely 
the  most  fascinating  <we  have  ever  read.  Eveiy  one  who  loves 
dogs  should  treat  himself,  or  herself,  to  a  copy  of  this  excellent 
volume  ! " 

The  Echo. — "  With  this  book  as  a  guide  the  uninitiated  cannot 
go  far  wrong,  and  even  the  specialist  may  learn." 
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BY  HELEN  MILMAN 

My  Kalendar  of  Country 
Delights 

With  1 3  Full-page  Illustrations,  a  Title-page,  and  a  Cover- 
Design,  by  Donald  Maxwell 

Price  5/.  net.      Crown  $vo.     Price  $1.25  net. 


A  prominent  feature  of  this  book  is  the  remarkable  black  and 
white  work  of  Mr.  Donald  Maxwell,  who  has  shown 
in  his  admirable  drawings  how  sympathetically  he  has 
entered  into  the  author's  schemes. 

u  Lovers  of  anthologies  and  lovers  of  gardens  will  be  equally 
pleased  with  Helen  Milman's  Kalendar  of  Country  Delights. 
Her  quotations,  not  too  short  to  be  profitable,  are  marked  by  an 
excellent  and  discerning  taste,  while  her  own  comments  are  as 
happy  as  they  are  distinguished/' — Pail  Mall  Gazette. 

"This  garden  journal  through  the  months  provides  a  rich 
treasure-house  of  extracts  from  old  writers,  herbals,  and  poems 
about  flowers  and  country  things." — Timss. 

"  A  very  pretty  book  indeed." — Truth. 

"  A  very  mine  of  information  for  all  true  lovers  of  gardens." — 
Daily  Telegraph. 

"  There  are  the  health  of  fresh  air  and  the  odour  of  the  flowers 
in  every  page,  and  they  are  the  more  welcome  because  they  float 
in  through  the  window  of  a  garden  library." — Scotsman. 

JOHN  LANE,  LONDON  AND  NEW  YORK 


The  Ethics  of  Garden  Design. 

By  Thomas  H.  Mawsow,  Author  of  "The  Art  and 
Craft  of  Garden  Making."  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions, and  Thirty  specially  drawn  Plans.  Demy  8vx>. 
Price  10/.  6d.  net.  [In  preparation. 

Being  the  substance  of  lectures  on  "Garden  Design'* 
delivered  before  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
and  other  architectural  societies.  Illustrated  by  Thirty 
specially  drawn  Plans  and  sections,  and  a  number  of 
Photographic  and  other  views. 

Containing  condensed  statements  of  the  broad  principles 
which  are  the  essentials  of  a  home,  and  which  underlie  the 
desirable  and  necessary  unity  of  house  and  garden  j  to  which 
is  added  a  special  chapter  dealing  with  plantations  for 
garden  and  landscape  effect,  and  a  plea  for  simplicity  and 
breadth  of  treatment. 


Walks  in  New  England. 

By  Charles  Goodrich  Whiting.  With  24  Full-page 
Illustrations  reproduced  from  Photographs.  Crown 
8vo.     6s. 

••This  is  Mr.  Whiting  at  his  best,  and  a  very  good  best  it  is. 
A  charming  book  charmingly  produced."— Daily  Telegraph. 

"  There  are  some  fine  descriptions ;  the  writer  knows  tree  life 
and  bird  life  well." — Spectator. 

"The  book  reveals  not  only  a  minute  knowledge  of  the  open- 
air  sights  and  sounds  in  New  England,,  but  a  thorough  love  of 
Nature  in  all  her  aspects,  and  it  will  delight  any  cultured  lover  of 
birds  and  trees." — Scotsman. 

"  The  writer  has  a  fine  feeling  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  and 
writes  with  a  fluent  pen." — Pilot. 

"  Rich  in  thoughtfulness,  and  in  the  happy  expression  of  beauti- 
ful ideas.  .  .  .  We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  illustrations." 
—Literary  World. 

JOHN  LANE,  Publisher,  LONDON  and  NEW  YORK 


[IN  PREPARATION] 

The  Life  and  Letters 

of 

Robert  Stephen  Hawker 

Vicar  of  Morwenstow 

Crown  8m 


A  full  and  authentic  biography  of  the  late  Rev.  R.  S. 
Hawker,  by  his  son-in-law,  is  in  course  of  preparation,  and 
will  be  issued  next  Spring.  It  was  originally  intended  to 
prefix  this  as  an  introduction  to  the  present  volume,  but  so 
much  new  material  has  come  to  light  that  it  could  not  well  be 
compressed  within  the  limits  of  a  short  memoir.  This  new 
material  includes  a  most  interesting  account,  written  by 
Hawker  himself,  of  Tennyson's  visit  to  Morwenstow  in  1848, 
and  their  conversation.  Many  unpublished  letters  of 
Hawker's  have  also  been  collected.  The  book  will  contain 
numerous  illustrations,  consisting  partly  of  photographic 
reproductions,  and  partly  of  lithographic  drawings  by  Mr.  J. 
Ley  Pethybridge.  No  pains  or  expense  will  be  spared  to 
produce  a  picturesque  record  of  the  man  and  his  environment, 
both  so  picturesque  and  romantic  in  themselves. 

Should  this  notice  meet  the  eye  of  any  one  who  knew 
Hawker,  or  could  in  any  way  supply  further  material  for  the 
biography,  in  the  shape  of  letters,  manuscripts,  relics,  anec- 
dotes, or  reminiscences,  such  will  be  gladly  received,  and  may 
be  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  present  volume,  care  of  the 
publisher. 

July,  1903. 

JOHN  LANE,  Publisher,  LONDON  &  NEW  YORK 
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This  book  will  be  issued  in  the  Autumn  of  the  present  year 
(1903).  It  is  a  revised  edition  of  Hawker's  Complete  Poems, 
published  in  1899  at  ys.  6d.  The  chief  differences  consist  of 
the  reduction  in  price,  the  inclusion  of  a  number  of  fresh 
illustrations  and  a  few  additional  poems,  and  a  general  ira- 

£rovement  in  the  "  get-up  "  of  the  book.  In  binding  it  will 
:  uniform  with  "  Footprints  of  Former  Men  in  Far  Corn- 
wall/' The  new  illustrations  will  include  some  or  all  of  the 
following  : — 

ILLUSTRATIOM.  7*  illustrate  POEM. 

CloveUy       "Clovelly." 

The  Black  Rock,  Wideraouth     ...  "  Featherstone's  Doom." 

St  Nectan's  Kieve  -        "  The  Sisters  of  Glen  Nectan." 

Morwenstow  Church  (Exterior) ..."  Morwennae  Static" 

The  Well  of  St.  Morwenna        ...  "  The  Well  of  St.  Morwenna." 

The  Well  of  St.  John       "The  Well  of  St.  John." 

The  Source  of  the  Tamar  ...  "  The  Tamar  Spring." 

Launcells Church "The    Ringers    of    Launcells 

Tower." 
The  Figure-head  of  the  Cale-  ...  "The  Figure-head  of  the  Cale- 
donia donia  at  her  Captain's  Grave. " 
Boscastlc cliffs  in  a  storm           ...  "The   Silent   Tower    at    Bot- 

treaux." 

Hartland  Church "  The  Cell  by  the  Sea." 

St.  Madron's  WeU  "  The  Doom-WeU  of  St.  Mad- 

ron." 

Hennacliff •*  A  Croon  on  Hennacliff." 

Tintagel      "The  Quest  of  the  SangraaL" 

Effigy  of  Sir  Ralph  de  Blanc-  ...  "  Sir  Ralph  de  Blanc-Minster  of 
Minster  in  Stratton  Church  Bien-Aime\" 

Sharpnose  Point "The.  Smuggler's  Song." 

Portrait  of  Sir  Bevill  Granville  ..."  The  Gate  Song  of  Stowe." 
The  Font  in  Morwenstow  Church   "  The  Font." 
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